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SECTION I. 


ON LIGHT. 


Lionr, like air and water, is known to be not a 
ſimple, but a compound body. The all- penetrating 
genius of Sir Iſaac Newton“ has demonſtrated, by 
undeniable experiments, that 4 /ing/e ray of light, © 
which former philoſophers imagined ſo infinitely 
fine, is in reality a collection of fever parts, which 
are perfectly diſtinct, and compoſed of as many 
different colours, and 18 to different reflections 
and refractions. 


Some 
x It appears to me, ſays Lord Bohngbroke, that THz AUTHOR 


or NaTURE has thought fit to mingle, from time to time, 
among the ſocieties of men, a few, and but a few of. thoſe, 


on whom he is graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow a larger proportion 


of the cthereal ſpirit than is given in the ordinary courſe of his 
providence to the ſons of men. Look about you from the pa-. 
lace to the cottage ; you will find that the bulk of mankind is 


made to breathe the air of this atmoſphere, to roam about this 52 


globe, and to conſume, like the courtiers of Alcixous, the 
fruits of the earth, Nos numerus ſumus & fruges conſumere nati. 
When they have trod this inſipid round a certain number of 
years, and begot others to do the ſame after them, they have 
lived: and if they have performed, in ſome tolerable degree, 
the ordinary moral duties of life, they have done all they were 
born to do. Look about you again, nay look, perhaps, into 
Your own breaſt, and you will find that there are /xpenion /pirres, 
men who ſhew, even from their early youth, though, it he not 
29D | B 2 | 


* 


always EY 


4 . 
Some modern philoſophers have conſidered heat - 
and Iigbt as one and the ſame ſubſtance. Although, 
it muſt be confeſſed, they are frequently found ex- 
iſting together, yet, on the other hand, muſt it be 
allowed, that there is often much dazzling ſplendour 
where there is /i/zle or no beat. The Honourable 
5 Mr. Boyle draws a minute compariſon between the 
Eo light of combuſtible bodies, and that of ſhining 
| wood, &c. Among other things he obſerves, that 
extreme cold extinguiſhed the light of ſhining wood, 
as appeared when a piece of it was put into a glaſs 
tube, and held in a freezing mixture. He alſo found 
that rotten wood did not waſte itſelf by ſhining, and 
upon the application of a thermometer he could not 
diſcover the ſmalleſt degree of heat. 

That theſe are diſtin& ſubſtances, may be alſo 
proved from their diſtinct operations on the Burg 
fibre. 

The muſcular fibres of the retina are excited i into 
inſtantaneous action by the ſmalleſt variation in /ight : 
but are inſenſible to the greateſt changes in the cir- 
cumambient heat, Moſt of the diſcous flowers, obe- 


always perceived by others, perhaps not always felt by them- 
ſelves, that they were called into this world for ſomething 
more and better. Theſe are they, who engroſs almoſt the 
. whole reaſon of the ſpecies, who are born to inffrud, who are 
. defigned to be the 2utort and guardians of human kind. When 
| they prove ſuch, they exhibit ta us examples worthy of the 
| higheſt praiſe, and they deſerve to have their names recorded, 
5 | _ ' inftead of a crowd of warriors, with whoſe feats the page 1 
: _ hiftorty is owned and diſgraced. e 
| „ | 8 5 85 dient 


dient-to the 1 of light follow the fun i in RY 
| courſe. They attend him in his evening retreat, 
and meet his riſing luſtre in the morning. If a plant 
be ſhut up in a dark room, and a ſmall hole bè made 
in the ſhutter, through which the Iigbt may pene- 
trate, you would ſee the different plants confined 
there, turn towards that hole, and even alter their 
ſhape to creep through it, ſo that though theſe were 
ſtraight before, they would in a ſhort time become 
_ crocked, to obtain the full enjoyment of light, Thus 
if a GERANIUM be placed in any window for a cer- 
tain time, the interior ſurface of every leaf would be _ 
turned to meet the light; and if you remove it to an' 
oppoſite window, you would ſoon ſee a fad contor- 
tion and confuſion among the leaves, until they had 
obtained a right poſition with regard to light. TO 
prove that it is not heat, but /ight, which plants co- 
vet, if this RA N IU be placed near a fire, which 
gives a ſtronger heat than the ſun, you would ſoon 
_ obſerve it turn away its leaves and flowers from the 
re to the ſun. 

To illuſtrate this curious ca De. Hill 
placed a plant of abrus in a room, where it had mo- 
derate day-light,. without the ſun ſhining upon it. 
The lobes of the leaves were then fallen perpendicu- 
larly from the middle rib, and cloſed together by 
their under ſides, Thus they continued all night, 
Half an hour after day-break, they began to ſepa- 
kate, and 4 quarter of an hour after ſun- riſe, were 
perfectly expanded. Long before ſun- ſet they began 
7 . „„ 
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to droop again, and towards evening were cloſed as 
acfirſt, : 


Next day the plant was 1 hors hn: was 
Ie light. The lobes were raiſed in the morning, 
but nat /o much: and they drooped earlier at evening. 

The third day it was ſet in a ſouth window, open 
to the full urn. — Early in the morning the leaves had 
attained their horizontal ſituation : by vine O clock 
they were raiſed above it, and continued ſo till late 
in the evening; then they fell to the horizontal ſitua- 


tion, and thence gradually to the uſual ſtate of reſt. 


"Theſe experiments prove that the whole change is 
occafioned by light only. To put this beyond diſ- 


pute, in the evening of the ſixth day, the plant was 


fet in a book- caſe, on which the morning fun ſhone, 
the doors ſtanding open. The day was bright. The 
lobes, which had cloſed in the evening, began to 


open early in the morning, and by vine o'clock 


they were raiſed in the uſual manner. I then, ſays 


he, /hut the doors of the book-caſe: on opening 
them an hour after, She lobes were all cloſed as at mid- 
night. On opening. the door they expanded again, 
and in twenty minutes they were fully expanded. 


This has ſince been many times repeated, and always 


with the ſame ſucceſs. We can therefore, by admit- 


ting or excluding the light, make the plant put on 
all its changes. Hence we are certain, that what is 


called the ſleep of plants, is cauſed by the abſence of 
light alone, and that their various intermediate fates 


are Owing to its different degrees. 
4 


| Some 


„ 
Some experiments on plants give us dene to be- 
lieve, that lig combines with certain parts of vege- 


[ | tables, and that the green of their leaves, and the 


various colours of their flowers, is chiefly owing to 
this combination. This much is certain, that plants 
which grow in darkneſs are perfectly white, languid, 
and unhealthy, and that to make them recover vi- 
gour, and to acquire their natural _— the . 

influence of light is abſolutely neceſſary. 

It would be difficult, in the preſent ſtate of che- 
mical knowledge, to ſhew the combination of light 
with our bodies. But it cannot but be allowed, that 
light is a ſtimulus, awaking us to muſcular action, 
and opening an n inlet to the ſtimulus of the various 
paſſions. 

A thick and pd aloud of Lurkiſs © on a 
ſudden enveloped the Grecian army, and ſuſpended 
the battle. Aj Ax, perplexed what courſe to take, 
prays thus, 6 . 5 

Accept a warrior's pray'r, eternal Jo ve; 

This cloud of darkneſs from the Greeks remove ; 3 

Give us but light, and let us ſee our foes, 

We'll bravely fall, tho' Jove himſelf oppoſe. 


The ſentiments of Ajax are here pathetically ex- 
preſſed : it is Ajax himſelf. He begs not for liſe: 
a requeſt like that would be beneath a hero. But 
becauſe in that darkneſs he could diſplay his valour 
in no illuſtrious exploit, and his great heart was un- 
able to brook a. ſluggiſh inactivity in the field of 


B 4 a action, 
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action, he only prays. for light, not doubting to 
crown his fall with ſome notable performance, 


though ove himſelf ſhould oppoſe his efforts. 
The boy, who was couched for blindneſs by 
Mr. Cheſelden, had no great expectation of plea- 


| ſure from a mew ſenſe; he was only excited by 


the hopes of being able to read and write; he 


faid, for jnſtance, that he could have no greater 


pleaſure in walking in the garden with his fight, 
than he had without it, for he walked there at his 
eaſe, and was acquainted with every turn. He re- 


marked alſo, with great juſtice, that his former 


blindneſs gave him one advantage over the reſt of 


mankind, which was that of being able to walk in 


the night, with confidence and ſecurity. But, when 


he began to make uſe of this new ſenſe, he ſeemed 
tranſported beyond meaſure. The brightneſs of the 


day, the azure vault of heaven, the verdure of the 


earth, the cryſtal of the waters, all employed him at 


once, and animated and filled him with inexpreſſible 
delight, He turned his eyes towards the fun. Its 


27 ſplendour dazzled and overpowered him: he ſhut 
them once more; and, to his great concern, he ſup- 


poſed that, during this ſhort interval of darkneſs, he 
was returning to nothing. New ideas now began to 


_ ariſe; new paſſions, as yet unperceived, with fears, 
.and pleaſures, all took poſſeſſion of his mind, and 
prompted his curioſity : love ſerved to complete his 


happineſs ; and eyery ale was gratified in all its 


1 had 


9 | 
I had not, perhaps, been thus diffuſe on the article 
of light, unleſs I had obſerved, that all animals, 
when afflicted with illneſs, fly inſtinctively to ſome 
Jfllent and dark retreat, where, unaided by art, they 
quickly recover; and that man, left to the guidance 
of reaſon only, often falls ſhort in this reſpect of the 
brute creation, and frequently his powers, already . 
weakened by diſeaſe, get ſtill the more exhauſted by . |, 
an imprudent admiſſion of company and ligbt. Eve- | 
ry one, who has experienced a nervous fever, ſays 
the benevolent Mr. Townſend, muſt have felt 
the diſtreſs that is occaſioned by both zhe ve Sw at 
the firſt onſet of this diteaſe. 
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SECTION IL. 


ON ANIMAL HEAT AS DEPENDANT UPON vrrar 
A 'F R. | 


IT was ſhewn in the firſt volume, that when the 
heart did not receive blood impregnated with oxygen 
air it ceaſed to beat; beſides the circulation of the 
Blood, we are indebted alſo for our vital beat, 10 the : 
oxygen air contained within the blood. 

The ingenious Dr. Crawford appears to have 
been the firſt who attempted to aſcertain by dire& 


experiments the cauſe of ANIMaL HEAT as depend. 


ant upon the air. In an elaborate work he maintains, 
that the blood, which is returned to the lungs, is 
highly charged with phlogi/ton, —that the air having 
a greater affinity for phlogiſton than the blood, attrafts 
to itſelf hat principle, and having in conſequence a 


leſs capacity for heat than before, it parts with a por- 


tion of its heat,—and as the capacity. of the blood for 


* The meaning of this word may be eaſily unde d if we 
contemplate the carA crx of a pu for containing water, and 
that of any other body; it muſt appen that bulk for bulk, its 
CAPACITY with regard to that fluid, is greater tlian the cara- 
ciTY of any other known ſubſtance. Or, to give another illuſ- 
tration, of? water will diſſolve a greater quantity of /a than 
cold, and Hot air will ſuſpend a greater quantity of -o;ture than 
cold air. Hence when theſe are changed into each other, that is, 
the Jot water containing ſalts is converted into cold water, and 


14 

heat is at the ſame time increaſed by the ſeparation 
of the phlogiſton, the heat, detached from the air, is 
fixed in a quieſcent or latent ſtate in the blood:— 
and that the blood in the courſe of the circulations 
abforbing pblogiſton, and thereby having its capacity 
for heat diminiſhed, part of it (in proportion to 
the quantity of phlogior abſorbed) breaks out in 

the form of ſenſible or moving heat, and hence the 


cauſe of ANIMAL HEAT. 6 . 


It required a ſtrong philoſophic Suiten 10 Dr. 
Thornton to depart from a propoſition at that time 
fo generally INCeveg. Bur having made pps ex- 


the hot Ho os day into the kd a of the evening: in the 
firſt inſtance, the Superabundant ſalt before held in ſolution will 
be depoſited at the bottom; and in the ſecond, the moiſture, or 
the dew of evening, will deſcend on the ground. In the 
fame manner the caraciTy for eat being found greater in 
erterial than venus blood ; hence when the arterial becomes we- - 
zozs Ihn (juſt as the hot air converted into cold air depofited its 
' amoiflure, and hot water converted into eald depoſited its /alts}> 
ſo muſt arterial blood converted into venous e its ſuper- 
abundant Aar. : 

Dr. Crawford's opinion FI I to ſtate it in a few words, 
is, that, in reſpiration, the blood is diſcharging PHLOG1STON and 
abſorbing BEAT ; ang that in the courſe of” dhe circulation, It is 
continually inbiding puLOGISTON and cutting BRAT. This 
excellent philoſopher beoame, however, a convert to the new 
or antiphlogiftic chenziftry, and being a patient ta Dr. Thornton 
for the inhalation of air in a pulmonary complaint, he declared 
ta that phyfician be was fatisfied at the juſtneſs of his arguments 
»educed at Cambridge reſpecting the cauſe of animal head as de- 
2 upon the decompoſition in the NY of VITAL AR. 


. periments, 


is 


15 periments, ha enquiring into this ſubject, he was 
confideat, that the OXYGEN AIR which was ABSORR+ 


ED BY THE BLOOD (as is proved in Sect, VI.) was 
the true ſource of aniMai RZAT. Struck with the. 


mportant diſcovery, he propoſed it as the ſubject of 
his 2befis at Cambridge. The profeſſor of phyſic at firſt 
refuſed it, as being an opinion perfectly novel. He, 


however, at length very politely conſented to his diſ- 


putation on this queſtion, and Dr. Thornton main- 
tained at Cambridge, previous to his receiving his 
degree in phyſic in that univerſity, in oppoſition to 


the opinion of Dr. Crawford, © that the vcua blood 


« in the lungs abſorbs from the air not fre, but exy- 
« gen, in combination with the matter of heat (oxx- 
O AIR), and that in the circuit of the blood 
cc through the body, the oxygen, meeting with ſore 
« ſuperior attraction, is divorced from its caloric x, 


ce which becoming diſengaged (juſt as an acid dif 4 
ce covers its ſenſible properties, its alkaline baſis being 


4 10ithdrawn from it), fo did it aſſume its well known 


« Hive character; and as uncombiued fire ever tends 


« to form an equilibrium, or cqual temperature 


« with the ſubſtances around, by pervading the bo- 


dy, it became the ſource of Te” or ane 
z A 


Animal beat, therefore, appedy to be abs com- 
buſtion :—and au animal in many reſpects may be 


compared to a burning lamp; the e 
w nne . 


4 The matt f hea. 
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"If Au ANIMAL be placed in an exhauſted receiver of 
an air - pump it quickly expires; in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances A BURNING LAMP goes out. If AN ANIMAL. 
be not ſupplied with freſh air it dies, and its Beat is 
extinguiſhed ; ſo it is with the Lame, The air 
breathed by animals is diminiſhed in quantity ;\ ſo it 
1s by the burning of THE Lame. A certain quantity 
of air ſupports x ANIMAL for a certain time, but no 
longer; ſo1 it will keep up the FLAME OF THE LAMP, 
for a certain time only. The air in which a LAur 
has bürnt out deftroys ANIMAL life ;. ſo the air that 
THE ANIMAL hath breathed, puts ou? THE LAMP, 
Fixed, azotic, and inflammable airs, deſtroy Au- 
Mals; ſo likewiſe do they extinguiſh THE LAMP. 

' |» A L1IvING ANIMAL and a BURNING LAMP, there- 
fore, exactly agree in requiring the ſame kind of air 
to ſupport them, and in producing the ſame . 

upon the air, to which they are expoſeet. 

But they do not reſemble each other only in pro- 
ducing HEAT, and requiring the ſame kind of ax: for 
if AN ANIMAL hath not freſh ſupplies of roop, as 
well as AIR, after a certain time it dies, and becomes 
cold; juſt in the ſame manner as THE LAMP dies 
out, if not duly Aubpplicd with 01. 

Since then that part of the air deſtroyed by RES- 
PIRATION is the Hane as that deſtroyed by coM- 

vosrion ; and ſince the ultimate effef? is the ſame in 
both operations, that is, THE PRODUCTION oy 
HEAT, is it, not reaſonable to think, that the yoop 
affords to the AuIMAL. principles alike attractive , 


axrqꝝx, and. di ;ſengagins . as the ol. affords to 
THE. 


THE LAMP? For ſince he effe7s are the ſame, the 
cauſe muſt be ſo too. Orr; therefore, affords the” : = 
principle attractive of OXYGEN to THE LAM: and, | 
conſequently, THE Foo, of animals ſupports the © 
generation of heat, by ſupplying. vo ibe animal body thoſe * 
principles which are attractive 9 OXYGEN, "oe: "_ of i” 
"xa air. 0 „ 
The chemical e 5 of ſuch ſubſtances as are to „ 
2 animal life confirms this opinion; for no 
ſubſtance affords proper nouriſhment, which con- 
_ tains not principles that readily combine with ON, 
GEN ; and the inſtantaneous ſupport, and refreſh- = 
ment, perceived by thoſe, who. are much exhauſted,, | 
upon taking into the ſtomach certain inflammable 
ſubſtances, as diluted: ſpirits, &c. depend upon the | 
ſame principle. Very different matters, therefore, 
will ſupport ANIMAL L1FE, if they contain prin- =_ 
ciples, ſeparable by che animal nes 1 ve an yy 
affinity with oxygen. | 
To prove that animal heat ariſes oh the Gn Zo 
Poſition of vir Al. Aix by thoſe ſubſtances which 
attract oxygen, we have the e ys ftriking 
fac; - 
Mr. Windy having bein previdudy indifpoſed | 
with ſtomach affection, had the extremities remark- 
ably cold. He became at length infane, He was 
placed in a mad - houſe at Chelſea; where for the 
firſt five months he raved, and aſter that, for four), 
months, he ſcarcely ever uttered a ſingle word. 
When he was removed from this place to be under 
"Vis: Il. , ns : 5 bY 
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Dr. Thornton, he was gloomy, ſullen, and ſilent, 
or muttered only expreſſions, which evinced what 
were the terrors of his diſturbed imagination. 
He had no recollection of his wife or children, and 
the only notice he took of his attendants, was to 
manifeſt ſuſpicion, that they meant to injure him. 
Dr. Thornton gave him for ſome days oxygen air 


mixed with atmoſpheric daily, but his hands con- 


tinued ſtill as cold as clay. Ether, brandy, and wine, 
were tried, but without the leaſt effect in warming 
him when employed alone : but the prime viz 
being cleared, and ether and brandy being given, 
before the inhalation and after, a general g/ow was 
immediately produced, which extended even to his 
fingers ends. Nor was this a tranſitory effe&, for 
the benefit after a while became permanent “. 

Dr. Beddoes, the juftly celebrated proſe ſſor of 
chemiſtry at Oxford, reſpired at times for ſeven 
weeks air of a much higher than the ordinary 
ſtandard, and commonly ſuch as contained almoſt 
equal parts of oxygen and azotic airs. He relates, 
in his letter to Dr. Darwin, © that he felt that 
« agreeable g/ow, and lightneſs of the cheſt, which 
e has been deſcribed by Dr. Prieſtley and others. 
« In no long time,” he ſays, © I obſerved in myſelf 


= For the ſequel of this caſe ſee Dr. Beddoes's Conſidera- 
tions, Part III. p. 109. It is thus with the culinary fire, 


e tümes it will de fut 10 Aro it; added 0 this we 


muſt ſometimes employ ichs alſo, and the fire being once 
well hood, it will afterwards maintain itſelf, _ 
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e 4 remarkable power of ſuſtaining cold. Except one 


e or two evenings I never once experienced the ſen- 
« ſation of chillineſs, though cold eaſterly winds pre- 
cc yailed, during great part of the time I inſpired 
ee the ſuper-oaygenated air. 1 was not only able,” 


he adds, © to reduce my bed-clothes to a ſingle 


ce blanket and coverlid, but ſlept without incon- 
. © yenience in a large bed-chamber, looking to the 
© north-eaſt, with the window open all night, and 
ce with the door and windows of an adjacent ſitting 
ce room alſo open. My appetite was keen, and I 


« eat one third or one fourth more than before, without 7 


te feeling the ſtomach loaded.“ 


Animal heat, therefore, proceeds from the dende 
union of certain parts of our food and oxygen, modified, - 


and combined, by the Proper exerciſe of tbe nab 
animal functions, diſengaging caloric. 


When we come to treat on digeſtion, it will be 
ſhewn how the gaſtric juice has a ſolvent power over 


certain ſubſtances. Our aliment is therefore broken 
down in the, ſtomach into its conſtituent principles, 


and theſe comminuted parts then enter and paſs : 


-along the capillaries of the inteſtines, which are in- 


capable of admitting any ſubſtance, unleſs in an 33 


highly attenuated or aerial form. 


The anatomical lecturer at Piſa, in che year = 
1597, happening to hold a lighted candle near the - 
ſubje& he was diſſecting, on a ſudden the vapours 
that iſſued from the ſtomach and inteſtines were ſet 


on fire. In the ſame year Dr. Ruiſch was diſſect- 
1 8 | . ing 


3 


« 


: ing a woman, and had no ſooner opened the ſto- 
mach, than there iſſued out a yellow greeniſh flame, 


ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the vapours, which 
were kindled by a ſtudent's holding a lighted can- 


dle near him. Dr. Vulpare, the anatomical pro- 


feſſor at Bologna, affirms that any one may ſee, 


iſſuing from the ſtomach of an animal, a vapour 


that burns like ſpirits of wine, if the upper and lower 


orifices are bound faſt with a tight thread. The 


ſtomach thus tied up, muſt be cut immediately un- 
der the upper ligature, the contents of the ſtomach + 


being firſt preſſed with both hands, ſo as to paſs to a x 
one ſide. A candle being held about half an inch Hs. 


from the aperture, a flame will be obſerved imme- 


1 to iſſue from the ſtomach. Bartholine re- 


lates the cafe of a perſon, who having drank much 
] brandy for a wager, died, after an eruption. of a 


flame of fire had firſt iſſued from his mouth, The 1 
| inflammable woman of Coventry, as deſcribed by Mr. | 


' Wilmer, appears alſo to have reduced herſelf. by 
dram- drinking to ſuch a ſtate as to be capable uy 
being ſet on fire, and burn like any very combuſti- 


ble matter; o eager, ſays the learned Dr. Beddoes, 


were the principles of which ſve was compoſed to cm- 
Bine with oxygen, In like manner the coun- - 
teſs Cornelia Bandi, near Ceſena in Romagna, ny” 
5 in the fixty-ſecond year of her age, was | 


| Rn in the middle of her bed-chamber reduced 2 2 
to aſhes. Theſe aſhes were light, and left in the 


hand a greaſy and e moisture. The Aar 1 
N45 
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vas ſmeared with a groſs unpleaſant moiſture, and 
the walls and furniture were covered with Aa moiſt. ER es 


ſoot. 

An inſtance of the ſame kind 8 at Chriſt- 
Church in Hampſhire, June 26, 1613; one John 
Hitchell, a carpenter of that. pariſh, a great drunk- 
ard, having ended his day's work, came home and 
went to bed. His wife found him dead before 
morning at her ſide. He felt ſo extremely hor, 
that it was impoſſible to touch him. He lay burning 
for three days; nor was there any appearance of 
flame outwardly, but only a ſmoke or miſt aſcend- 
ing from his carcaſe till it was conſumed. 
"Theſe curious inſtances of quick FE Ty carried 
on in the body, if may be allowed to continue the 
expreſſion, are adduced only as Exceptions to Dr. 
Thornton's general rule, that within the body 
ce there is always carried on a gentle combuſtion, 23 85 
0 e of the vital eee, 
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HOW LIFE DEPENDS UPON A DUE QUANTITY 
| OF ANIMAL HEAT. 


In the laſt Section it was proved, that vital heat 
aroſe from the decompoſition of oxygen air in the blood. 
In this it will appear, how life depends on a certain 
degree of heat in the body. | 

In the chick contained within an egg there are 
no powers capable of generating heat. Therefore 
until the chick receives heat from the mother it re- 
mains in a torpid and inactive ſtate. The prin- 
ciples of life are then called into action. A gradual 
extenſion of the parts commence. During the time 
of incubation, the living principle every day in- 
creaſes in quantity and power with the perfection 
of the animal, and the capacity of its organs for 
performing its functions, and generating heat, which 
laſt does not happen till the time of its excluſion 
from the ſhell: after which, the chick does not 
depend entirely on the mother for the produc- 
tion of that heat, which muſt always accompany 
and ſupport the functions of life. When, by reſ- 
piration, the firſt action after birth, oxygen air is 
abſorbed by the blood, the motion of the heart, the 
Firculayon, and other operations, are carried on 

RY 


„„ : 55 
with greater vigour than formerly, and the food 
being ſeparated into principles attractive of oxygen, 
the chick is capable, in a great meaſure, of ge- 
nerating a degree of heat equal to that of the parent. 
At firſt the mother, by a wonderful inſtinct, as if 
conſcious of the tender ſtate of her offspring, and of 
the impoſſibility of their being kept ſufficiently 
warm by their own powers, gathers them under 
her wings to cheriſh that vital warmth, which ſhe 
appears to judge them incapable of creating, and \ 
without which they would neceſſarily periſh. In the 
fame way, if, during incubation, the hen leaves her 
neſt ſo long as to cool the eggs a few degrees, from 
that period the powers of life are proportionably 
diminiſhed, and a ſtop is put to the growth of the 
chick; both of which, if the eggs have not been 
cooled too far, are recoverable on the return of the 
hen, or of that genial heat they receive from her 
body. The mother is ſo ſolicitous to preſerve this 
Beat, that ſhe ſeldom leaves her neſt above five or 
ſix minutes in the day, to take a ſlender repaſt z _ 
and when ſhe diſcovers the motion of the chickens 
in the eggs, ſhe then fits ſo cloſe, that even the ſight 
of food, though ever ſo much preſſed by hunger, 
can ſcarcely prevail with her to ſtir from the eggs 
for three or four days, or until they are completely 
hatched. But if ſhe abandons her neſt altogether, 
or is killed by accident, then, as the eggs cool, 
the powers of life gradually decline, till they are at 
laſt YO aboliſhed by the death of the chickens. 
C 4. ³³³³³ 
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Though the functions of life, in this inſtance, are 


ſoon deſtroyed or ſuſpended for want of a due quan- 


tity of animal heat, yet in ſome creatures, under 
theſe circumſtances, the vital principle ſtill remains 
intire. Thus flies, when the cold comes in, appear 
as if deprived of ſenſe, and in proportion to the de- 
gree of cold, the moving mechaniſm is retarded. But 
if the weather be itenſely cold, they then © ſleep the 
5e fleep of death.” Hence the reaſon why we ſee 
toads burrowing, frogs living under large ſtones, 
ſnails ſeeking ſhelter in the hollows of trees, and 


fiſhes having recourſe to deep waters; the heat of 
all theſe places being generally above the freezing 
Point, even in our froſts, which are however ſome- 


times ſo ſevere, as to Kill many whoſe habirations 
are not well choſen. + 

Some years ago I cut out, fays Dr. Gillan 
the heart and part of the large veſſels of a turtle, 
with a view to examine the ſtructure of theſe parts 


and the + circulation of the blood in that animal. 


Having wiped off the blood and other moiſture, 
the heart was wrapped up in a handkerchief; 


but engagements in the way of my profeſſion 


obliged me to poſtpone my curioſity till about fix 


or ſeven hours after it was cut out. When I ex- 
amined it, there appeared not the Jeaft figns of life. 


It was much ſhrivelled and dried, But, by putting 
it into water, nearly mil warm, it plumped up, and 
ſome of its parts acquired a tremulous motion. 
| Laying it on the table, and pricking 1 it with a large 
necale, 7 


needle, it palpitated ſeveral times. The palpitations 
were renewed, as often as the needle was puſhed into 
its ſubſtance, until it became cold, when it ſeemed to 
be inſenſible to every ſtimulus. But, after warming 
it again in the water, it "recovered its irritability, ö 
and repeated its palpitations on the application 
of the needle. Though no movement could be 
excited in it by any ſtimulus when cold, yet it 
moved ſeveral times aſter being macerated in 
warm water. ' This evidently ſhews the neceſſity of 
HEAT for maintaining the . full powers of the rags 
tractile living principle. _ hy 
- The effects of temperature is, in a nl 4 EE 
s manner, illuſtrated by the learned and ingenious . . 
KRobertſon, in his hiſtory of America; when Sg 
_ a view of the effects of climate on the human 
body, he fays, In every part of the earth where man 5 5 
exiſts, the power of climate operates with deci- 2 
28 ve influence upon his condition and character. In 
thoſe countries which approach near to the er-. 
tremes of beat or cold, this influence is ſo conſpieuous 
as to ſtrike every eye. Whether we canlider man I 
merely as an animal, or as a being endowed with  *. - 
rational powers, which fit him-for activity and ſpe - 
culation, we ſhall find that he has uniformly attained * 
the greateſt perfection, of which his nature is ca- 
. pable, in the temperale regions of the globe. There 
his conſtitution is maſt vigorous, his organs moſt 
acute, and his form moſt beautiful. There, too, he 
Fan a ſuperior extent of e greater E 5: 
| tility 8 
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26 
tility of imagination, more enterpriſing courage, 
and a ſenſibility of heart, which gives birth to paſ- 
ſions not only ardent but perſevering. In this fa- 
vourite ſituation he has diſplayed the utmoſt effects 
of his genius, in literature, in policy, in commerce, 
war, and in all the arts which 1 improve and embel- 
liſh life. 5 
He accordingly divides the natives of marine 
into wo diſtin claſſes; the one inhabits the tem- 
perate, the other the torrid zones, on both ſide of 
the line. He ſays, that the human ſpecies in the 
former appears manifeſtly more perfect: that the 
natives are more robuſt, more intelligent, more ac- 
tive, and more courageous. They poſſeſs, in the 
moſt eminent degree, that force of mind, and love 
of independence, which are regarded as the chief 
virtues of man in his ſavage ſtate. Theſe natives 
accordingly, though ſurrounded for ſeveral centuries 
paſt by poliſhed and hoſtile nations, have hitherto 
maintained, in a great degree, their freedom and 
independence: but the orher claſs, from the debility 
of their mind and body, their inactivity, want of 
active courage, and of that independence which 
characteriſes, thoſe living in the more temperate cli- 
mates, have become ſo dependent as to be nearly 
in a ſtate of ſlavery to thoſe nations, who, for the 
fake of mines or commerce, have taken as 
of their territories, - 


SECT, 


SE CT. IV. 
HOW NATURE INCREASES OR RIDS HERSELF or 
THE ANIMAL HEAT. 
I x the laſt Section the cl 97 4 connexion between li fe 
and heat was ſhewn ; we ſhall lightly conſider here 


| the method Nature takes to increaſe or rid herſelf f this 
Wi and penetrating 4 


=_ - ANIMAL HEAT USUALLY EXCEEDS THE SUR. | 
_ | ROUNDING AIR“ | 
As the heat of the living body generally exceeds 
that of the ſurrounding atmoſphere, it is obvious, 
ſo far from any heat being derived from it, on the 
Contrary, the body muſt communicate heat to the 
external air; and if we conſider the great difference 
ſubſiſting between the temperature of the human 
body, and that of the atmoſphere in our climate, 
it is clear that a very large portion of heat muſt be 
ever eſcaping from the body, and of courſe there 
muſt be conſtant generation of animal heat carried on 
in the body to balance this conſumption. 3 
| Every one who has paid attention to the tempe- 
rature of the armoſphere by means of the thermo- 
8 ö N ; | + 
* A thermometer. ba. put under the tongue of man in all 


coOnmtury ries | to 97. e on the Arimal ES | 


I0- 

meter, muſt have obſerved how frequently our 
feelings, reſpecting heat and cold, diſagree with the 
Indications of them, as expreſſed by that inſtru- 
ment; ſince it often happens, that when experienc- 
ing a very conſiderable degree of cold, we are 
ſurpriſed to find the mercury at a moderate tempe- 
rature; and this may be obſerved uſually to happen 
in windy weather, or when the air is particularly 
loaded with wer particles. . 
This can be accounted for on no > other principle 

than that of tbe conſtant production of heat within the 
animal, and of its tendency to paſs off by the ſurface : 
for the thermometer very ſoon acquiring the tem- 
perature of the air, becomes at once ſtationary, 
varying only with the real changes which take place 
in the atmoſphere; whereas the conſtant ſucceſſion 
of heat, which there is in the living animal, pre- 
vents it acquiring the temperature of the air, and it 
cannot, therefore, like the mercury, deſcend to its 
temperature, and then become ſtationary; and as 
the ſenſe of cold felt by us, muſt conſequently be 
owing to the conſtant gcape of heat which is thus 
promoted, the degree of cold felt muſt obviouſly be 
in proportion to the celerity with which the air is 
enabled to carry of the warm 2 7 0 ſurround- | 
ing us. : 
The effects produced by fang, 1 Fer | 
are very hot, may be underſtood from the princi- 
_ ples of the foregoing doctrine: when the ſurface is 
1. W with heat and Ne ies which 1 IS 1 in immedi- 
„ LO 


| ate contact with it, has already taken up ſo much, 
that it is either unable to carry off any more, or 


| performs this office ſo ſlowly, as to be unequal to the 


| removal of the quantity which is conſtantly arriving 
cat the ſurface, the driving away ſuch air by the fa, 
h and permitting other colder air to approach, which 


not being ſo loaded, is able to carry off the heat 


| more quickly, the: ſkin muſt in Ges feel ” 


cooled. 


in %%% and eee we may eaſily under- 


F ſtand why the heat from animals ſhould be carried 

| off more quickly, and the animals ſhould experi- 

ence a greater ſenſe of cold, than when the air is 
fill and dry, though the thermometer ſhould, bog” 


both caſes, ſtand at the ſame point. 
Even in torpid animals the temperature of be 


18 s conſtantly bigher than the ſurrapnding medium. 
In the winter, the atmoſphere at forty- four de- 
grees, the heat of the torpid hedge-hog at the 


diaphragm was found, by Mr. Jenner, to be 48 4. 


When the atmoſphere was at twenty-ſix degrees, = 
the e hear of a torpid nen was reduced fo low _ - 


b ame, the ; rmoſphere at eee 8 7 8 


| Moiſt air is, likewiſe, a better 554 «< bn 
| than when dry, becauſe water, though of the ſame 
temperature with air, is well known to carry it off 5 
more quickly than air will do. | 
ij therefore, he two cauſes unite, as is the caſe 


- 


grees, the heat of the hedge-hog at the aer 


was found to be 97 
The atmoſphere 1 at thirty, that 1 ingenious 


and moſt accurate experimental philoſopher, Dr. 
 Haighton, the preſent Lecturer on Phyſiology at 
Guy's Hoſpital, found the animal heat of a torpid 
bat at 33% and when the atmoſphere was at ſixty, 
he found it ſo high as 63 that is, during life the 
vital heat was always found, even in dormant ani- 
mals, to exceed the ſurrounding medium. 
o THE RETENTION OF ANIMAL HEAT. 
It may be remarked, that all animals, when the 
heat is paſſing off them in an inconvenient degree, 
endeavour to CHECK IT by leſſening the ſurface of 
their bodies, which is expoſed to the ſurrounding 
air; thus we ſee why dogs, cats, &c. when lying 
on the ground, and not in a warm ſituation, draw = 
their limbs cloſe to hem, and endeavour to acquire 
ſuch a poſture of the whole body, as ſhall bring all 
the parts as much into contact as poſſible; and 
when in a contrary ſituation, as expoſed to the 
warm rays of the ſun, or near the fire, they ſtretch 
out their limbs, and extend their whole ſurface as 
much as poſible: and we all know, that we our- 
ſelves, when naked, or when entering a cold bed, 
do exactly the ſame thing; and in bed we continue 


ſüuch a poſture until ſuch a quantity of heat has been 


accumulated, and confined by the bed- clothes, as 
* a 


31 
to remove all ſenſation of cold, when, like the be- 
fore- mentioned animals, we ſtretch forth our . | 
and acquire our accuſtomed poſture. 

The univerſal euſtom of the inhabitants of al | 
countries in which the temperature of the atmo- 
ſphere is below the ſtandard of the heat of the human 
body, making uſe of apparel, and this being thicker 
or thinner in proportion to the reſpective differ- 
ences of ſeaſons or climates, is founded on the ſame 
principle, zo prevent ſuch an eſcape of beat from the 
body as would be unpleaſant or mjurious. © 

The fame thing may be obſerved of the natural 
clothing of different animals; in warm climates their 
coats are ſhort, ſmooth, and lie cloſe to the ſkin; 
but in the nortbern regions their covering conliſts of 
a rarer ſubſtance, as fur, wool, &. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that even in the ak 
animals a difference, reſpecting the heat - conducting 
powers of their covering, takes place under dif- 
ferent expoſures; that in Jummer 1 it 18 lefs calculated 
to retain their heat than in winter; and when pro- 
tected by the external cold, by living within doors, 
than when expoſed to it when living in the open air. 
The horſe may be conſidered as a very familiar in- 
ſtance of the truth of this remark, for every one 
knows how long and rough the coats of thoſe are 
which winter in the fraw-yard, and how ſhort and 
| fmooth are the coats of thoſe which are kept in 
warm tables; and that it is a common practice with 


ſuch — have the care of horſes, to cover them 
: with 
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32 | 
with woollen doths} to render their coats fine and 


ſmooth. 
In 4irds this provident care of nature is peculiarly 


ſtriking; as they paſs freely through the air, and 
are often expoſed in the higher regions to a very 
5 cold medium, their natural heat would paſs off 
much too quickly, if they were not covered with a 
ſubſtance which conducts heat very ſlowly, which 


feathers are well known to do : and in thoſe birds 
that. live in water, which withdraws heat much 


quicker chan air, their covering is much more rare 


and compact than common feathers; the down up- 


on the breaſt and under the bellies of thoſe birds, 
which in cold climates live principally in the water, 
being perhaps the ſloweſt conductors of heat in 
nature; modern luxury having, on this eee 
ſet & great value on the down of the eider duck, and 
its uſe in retaining heat, to which it is applied, be- 
ing well known in fits of the gout; to which caſes, 
on account of its extraordinary lightneſs, it is par- 


ticularly well adapted, as the parts affecled are 
uſually ſo exquiſitely tender, as to ſuffer pain from 


the contact of Whatever has weight, or occaſions 
preſſute. The ſlow conducting power of this down 


being evidently owing to its rare texture, It is ob- 


vious, that to retain this quality it ſhould remain 
e 19 as oe” plans” when: wet „ will 


very 


7 


* Mr. HuxrER, having put a dormouſe in a freezing mi- 
ure, could not freeze the whole animal, but only the feet, 
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33 5 
very ſoon collapſe together, and form a body capa- 
dle of carrying heat off, perhaps, too quickly. To 
guard againſt this circumſtance, nature has kindly 
| furniſhed 2beſe aquatic Birds with a peculiar kind of 
oll, and has given them the power of occaſionally 
opening the receptacle where it is depoſited, and of 
ſpreading a ſufficient quantity of it over their outer- 
moſt feathers, by which the contact of water is 
effectually prevented. _ 
Laſtly, we may obſerve, chat the 2 2 perſpira- _” 
tion is much leſs in cold than in hot weather, which 
circumſtance in the next paragraph will be more 
Fe conſidered. . 


the hair ws ſo bad a conductor of heat, that the heat with * 
drawn from the animal was not more than its powers were 
capable of generating. Taught by the failure of this experi- 
ment, I took care, ſays this great phyſiologiſt, that the hair 
ſhould not a ſecond time be an obſtruction to our ſucceſs. 
Having, therefore, firſt made the animal we? all over, that its 
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a leaden veſſel, and the whole placed in the cold mixture as 
before. The animal ſoon gave ſigns of feeling the cold, by 
coiling itſelf into a round form, and repeatedly attempting to 
make its eſcape; and the breath and water evaporating from 
its body being ſoon frozen, appeared like a hoar froſt on the 
ſides of the veſſel, and on its whiſkers; but as long as the vi- 
gour of life laſted, it ſeemed to defy the cold. However, 
from the air being uber, and thereby rendered a good conduc- 
tor, there was a much greater conſumption of heat than in 
the firſt experiment; which haſtened on a diminution of the 
Power of producing it. The animal ſoon became ſtiff; and 
upon being thawed, was found quite dead. Huxrzn on the 
Animal Economy. 
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heat might be more expeditiouſly carried off, it was: put into 
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THE ESCAPE OF ANIMAL HEAT. 


When the air is of that particular temperature 
which, with the aſſiſtance of other operations in the 


ceconomy, is juſt ſufficient to carry off ſuch a 
quantity of the heat generated in the body, that the 
remainder ſhall exactly ſupport the animal. body, 
we ſay ſuch an air is mild, or it is temperate; be- 


cauſe we are not ſenſible of any troubleſome degree 


of heat or cold. This preciſe temperature varies in 


different people, according to the climate, age, 
and conſtitution of the individual; but at whatever 
point of the thermometer this temperature may be, 
if it riſes or falls a few degrees only, we then com- 
plain of heat or of cold, and employ various ways of 


obviating their effects. When we are ſurrounded 


with a warm air, a free perſpiration ſucceeds; and if 


a further accumulation of heat takes place in the 
body, a fweaet is brought on proportioned to the ſti- 
mulus, from the exceſs of heat. Nature is now 
employed in cOUNTERACTING Ibe effetts of an accu- 
mulation of heat by the refrigerating proceſs of ſceat- 
ing, and the conſequent expenditure of heat in the 


formation of vapour. How ſoon will the mercury 


and the thermometer cool by the ball being wet 
with æther, or volatile alkali! The degree of cold 
that may be produced in this way, has been ſuffi- 


ciently proved dh the celebrated Dr, Cullen. Wit- 
nels 
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neſs the ice found in the morning on linen hung out 
to dry during the night, when the temperature of 
the air is even much above the freezing point: the 
practice of cooling wine in warm countries, by 


z” hanging up their bottles in wet cloths to the ſun®, 


to expedite the evaporation ; the cooling of the 


wine going on in proportion to the quickneſs with 


which its heat is abſtracted by the vapour. I ſhould 
not have inſiſted ſo much on the effects of t ora- 
tion, ſays Dr. Gardiner, Preſident of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh, had I not con- 
ſidered it as a material circumſtance in examining _ 
the effects of hot air on the human body, which 
ſooner or later, according to the degree of heat it 
poſſeſſes, produces, in the manner above mention 
ed, a ſweat, and conſequently evaporation from every 
part of the body. Not that the whole of the mat= 


ter perſpired is turned into vapour; it is only ſuch 


a portion of it as can readily abſorb the neceſſary 
quantity of heat from the hody and external air, 


which will be in proportion to the degree of heat 


„The Arabians have this N 1 of, 8 
their wines when conducting caravans over the deſerts, which 


exhibits, in the moſt forcible manner, the truth of the above 
account. They dig a hole, and having filled it with ſtraw, 


they place the bottle of wine they mean to cool into the midſt 
of it, having previouſly ſurrounded it with Wet ſtraw or clay. 
They then ſet fire to the ſtraw, and the bottle of wine is 
brought out (from the evaporation of the wet clay or firaw 


ſurroun ding it) guite cool. Vide Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXV. 
v. 262, 


VV 


they poſſeſs; the reft running in drops off the body 
or it is abſorbed by the cloths, and is afterwards 
evaporated from them. 
The matter of heat, or caloric, finds, moreover, 
other outlets to eſcape by, beſides the ſurface of the 
body; as a conſiderable quantity muſt, evidently, 
paſs off from the lungs in breathing. Indeed the 


quantity which is carried off by the air, as alſo 


by the lungs, is found, by experience, to be much 
greater than one would at firſt imagine, © for we 
know that the heat contained in one breath of air, will, 
if properly managed, raiſe Fabrenbeit's thermometer 
ten degrees*.” And provident nature ſeems to take 
advantage of this circumſtance, when an extraor- 


dinary quantity of heat is ſuddenly excited in thoſe | 


animals, which are but little able to carry off a ſu- 


perabundance : thus dogs, which do not. ſweat, and | 
. ſheep, whoſe clothing is ſo particularly unfavourable 


to the carrying off an unuſual quantity of heat, al- 
ways open their mouths very wide, that the whole 
ſurface of the fauces may be expoſed, and move the 


tongue remarkably quick, to 3 the air in con- 


tact with it. 
When heat is c e in the 1 either 


by fever, by ſtrong exerciſe, or by the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun, nature conſtantly cries aloud for 


Aeins, and a cooling diet; and to thoſe who have 
1 5 89 their mind to chemiſtry, che reaſon for this 


* 


* Vide Critical Review for January 1782, page 6. - 
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ſtrong deſire is obvious. They know that animal 
heat originates in the decompoſition of oxvoEN AIR, 
after it is received into the blood by the lungs; and 
they obſerve, that the quantity of air which is de- 


compoſed or vitiated, bears direct proportion ( as | 
will be explained when mentioning the experience - 
of the celebrated diver Mr. Spalding) to the quan- 


tity of combuſtible matter, whether animal or ve- 
getable, whether ſugar, oil, or ſpirits, received into 
the ſtomach. They obſerve, likewiſe, that acids 
taken into the ſtomach always check, and reſtrain 
the generation of heat; or, in other words, that 
when the ſyſtem 1s ſaturated with oxvGEN only, 
leſs oxYGEY AIR (oxygen and caloric) is imbibed 
by the blood in the lungs, and conſequently leſs heat 
will be evolyed in the body. Ir is upon theſe prin- 
ciples, ſays the Rev. Mr. Townſend, that the 
reapers in the ſouth of Spain covet their guzpacho; 
compoſed of bread, oil, and vinegar : the two firſt 
articles for DEE" OY and the latter to moderate 
their vital heat. On the ſame principles, obedient 
to the voice of nature, during the ſultry heats of 
ſummer, we equally deſire qur lettuce, oil, and 
vinegar, and we may remark, that in warm climates, | 
and in ſummer in the more temperate regions of the 
globe, the aceſcent and watery fruits abound, but in 
the autumn ve have chiefly thoſe which produce o oil 
and ſugar, while dried 5, meat, and train oil, 
form the principal ſupport af the hardy inhabjrants 
of the north. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


S 
1. OF THE CLOTHING OF INFANTS. 


rr was firſt practiſed by. women. 
Hence the dreſſing of children became an art: which 
few could attain unto. Each midwife ſtrove to outdo 
all others in this pretended knowledge. Theſe at- 
tempts were ſeconded by the vanity of parents, 
who, too often deſirous of making a ſhow of the 
infant as ſoon as it was born, were ambitious to. 
have as much Anery heaped upon it as poſſible, 
Thus it came to be thought as neceſſary for a mid- 
wife to excel in bracing and dreſſing an infant, as 


| for a ſurgeon to be expert in applying bandages to 


a broken limb; and the poor child, as ſoon as it 
came into the world, had as many rollers and wrap- - 


pers applied to the throat“ and body, as if every 


bone had been fractured in the birth; while theſe _ 
were often ſo tight, as not only to gall and wound 


its tender frame, but even to obſtruCt the motion 


of the organs neceſſary for life. 


As the long flay to hinder the child from bending back the 
head and breaking its neck | | 
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 NaTurE knows no other uſe of clothes but to 


8 Fl the body warm. All that is neceſſary for this 
purpoſe, is, when the child is born, to excite the 
external circulation by rubbing it with brandy and 


water with the warm hand, and having affixed the 
belly-band made of fleecy bofiery*, to wrap It in a 
looſe covering of the ſame ſoft material; and then 
to lay it by the ſide of the fond mother to partake 
of her vital warmth r. Were parents left to the 
dictates of nature alone, they would certainly follow 
this method. If we conſider the body of an infant 
as a bundle of ſoft pipes, repleniſhed with fluids in 
continual motion, the danger of preſſure} will ap- 
pear in the ſtrongeſt light, NaTure, in order to 
make way for the growth of children, has formed 
their bodies ſoft and flexible; and leſt they ſhould 
receive any injury from preſſure in the womb, has 


ſurrounded the feetus every. where with yielding 
fluids. This ſhews the. care which naTuRe takes 
to prevent all unequal preſſure on the bodies of in- 
fants, and to defend them againſt every thing that 
might in the leaſt cramp or confine their motions, 


Not only the analogy of other animals, but the 


* More will be ſaid hereafter of this happy diſcovery, At 


the ſame time that i Fe! is warm and unirritating, it is POO 
elaſtic. 


t Vide Section III. How #4 7 depends on 4 certain . 


of heat in the body, 


t Some allowance ought certainly to be made for the ſwels 
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very feelings of infants, inform us, they ought to 
be kept eaſy and free from preſſure. They cannot 
indeed tell us their complaint; but they can ſhew 
ſigns of pain; and this they never fail to do, by 
crying when pinched by their clothes. No ſooner 
are they freed from their bracings, than they ſeem 
pleaſed and happy; yet, ſtrange infatuation ! the 
moment they hold their peace, they are again com- 
mitted do their chains. I have known, ſays the 
benevolent Dr. Buchan, numerous children ſeized 
with convulſon-fits ſoon after the midwife had done 
ſwaddling them, who, upon taking off the rollers, 
and bandages, were immediately relieved, and Nev 

ver had that diſeaſe recur afterwards. | 


II. OF THE CLOTHING OF ADULTS. 


| We have before contemplated the tron 
care of PRoviDENCE to the lower order of creatures 
in providing them with clothing ſuited to the climate 
and the ſeaſon of the year. The horſe, the deer, 
and birds, double their covering in the beginning of 
the cold ſeaſon, and he it in the ſpring when a 
warm garment 1s no longer ſerviceable. — The bea- 
ver removed to the higher latitudes exchanges its 
fur, and the ſheep its 1 75 for a coarſe ” bas a 5 


* When treating, Sect. II. On Animal Heat ; : alſo Sed. 
III. How Life depends on à certain Degree of Heat in the 
Body; and in Sect. IV. On the Method Nature tales to increaſe 
or rid herſelf of this fubtle and penetrating Fluid. 

low 


lor of the eſcape of beat. The coarſe and black ſhag - 
of the bear, on the contrary, is converted in the 
arctio regions into the fineſt and whiteſt fur 10 retain 
the vital flame. — In ſhort, the ſoftneſs and denſity 
of hair in animals ſeems always in proportion to the 
coldneſs of the country. The Canadian and Ruſs 
ſian furs are therefore better than the furs of cli- 
mates farther removed from the north. I t is well 
known that the fur of the ermine is the moſt valuable 
of any hitherto diſcovered; and it is in winter only 
that this little animal has it of the proper colour and 
conſiſtence. Narure has provided ſome animals - 
with another reſource; when the ſeaſon e 
00 cold for their conſtitutions, ye e | 
emigrate into warmer climates. _ 5 : 
Pliny, one of the moſt celebrated accents of 
antiquity, pathetically laments, “that whilſt x Aa- 
« TURE has given various clothing to the brute. 
ce creation, and even fenced plants and trees with 
« bark; againſt the injuries of the cold and heat, 
cc ſhe ſhould have caſt man into this world naked, 
tc unprovided againſt. the inclemency of different 
ee climates and ſeaſons. But inſtead of agreeing 
with that philoſopher, that NaTuRe has, in this 
particular, acted more like a cruel ſtep-mother, 
than a kind and indulgent parent to man, we 
cannot ſufficiently extol her providence and wiſ- 
dom. It was no more chan cenfiſtent with equity 
to provide the irrational part of her works with 
clothing ſuitable to their circumſtances; ; but man, 
wo | whom 
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whom ſhe endued with the tranſcending faculty of 
reaſon, ſhe hath very wiſely left to accomodate him- 
ſelf to the difference of ſeaſons and of climate, and 
to clothe himſelf accordingly with the plumes, the 
fleeces, the ſkins of animals, and the products of 
various plants and trees. This would invariably be 
found to be the caſe, were not man, alas! ſervilelß 
imitative, and in the higheſt degree capricious in 
the ornaments of his perſon. Hence it is, that the 
nations beyond the Iudus, as well as the Tartars, are 
at great pains to compreſs their eyes at the corners, 
and to ſtretch their èars by heavy weights appended 
to them, and pulling them mene with the fin- 
gers, ſo that they may hang down to their ſhoulders, 
which they conſider as the higheſt mark of beauty. 
On the ſame principle, they extirpate the hair from 
their bodies ; and, on the face, they leave only a few 
tufts here and there. The Tartars frequently ex- 
tirpate the whole hair of the head, except a knot 
on the crown, which they braid and adorn in differ- 
ent manners. Some, and among others the T; urks, - 
cut the hair off their heads, and let their beards 
grow. The Europeans, on the contrary, ſhave 
their beards, and wear their hair. Every nation 
ſeems to have entertained prejudices, at different 
times, in favour of one part or another of the beard. 
Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable part of the re- 
ligion of the Tartars conſiſts in the management of 
their whiſkers; and that they waged a long and 
bloody war with the Perfians, declaring them infidels, 
83 merely 


merely becauſe they would not give their whiſkers the 
orthodox cut, Peter the Great had nearly occalioned 
a revolution in his kingdom, by wiſhing to have 
his ſubjects ſnaved. In our country we daily ſee 
men, who encourage the growth of the hair on the 


cheek, below the ear, to look fierce, while others 


again wiſh to have the ſize of their underſtanding 
meaſured by the ſize of their heads, The largeneſs 

of the doctor's wig * ariſes evidently from the ſame 
cauſe as the ſmallneſs of the beau's queue. In Aras 
zia and Greece large eyes are eſteemed beautiful; 
and in theſe countries they take extraordinary pains 
to ſtretch the lids, and extend their aperture, 
Among ſome Indian tribes in America they flatten 
the forchead in infancy by the application of broad 
plates of lead, and file to a point all the teeth to 
imitate the canine. In Africa they flatten the noſe, 
to accompliſh zbezr idea of beauty. The ſkin in 


* The tye- wig was diſuſed in England through the humour 
of Dr. Somerville. Some of the faculty having taken offence, 
that he came not unfrequently to Georges unarrayed with the 
ſword, and in coloured clothes, and being on that account one 
day openly inſulted by his indignant brethren, he came the 
next day to the coffee-houſe, having on the jehu of his coach- 
man, who, on the contrary, had on the doQor's tye. Here, 
« gentlemen, he ſaid, is an argument to the purpoſe, that knowledge 
e does not confiſt in exteriors, There are none of you, who would 

« truſt me 10 drive you, and the world ſhall ſoon ſee, alſo, as I paſs 
 * through the flreets of London, that the wig does not conflitute the 
e phyſician.” Having made for ſeveral. days this curious exhi- 
bition, the tye-wig was quickly conyerted into a  ſubjet of 
RU and Dr. Somerville gained the day, 
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many nations is darkened by art; and all ſavages 
eſteem certain kinds of deformity to be e ; 
and ſtrive to heighten the admiration of their per- 

_ ſons, by augmenting the terror of their features. 
In China, the reigning falhion is ſtill more con- 

5 temptible; to appear ever idle, they ſuffer their fin- 

ger nails to grow to an enormous length, and 
Pinch their feet into the ſmalleſt fiz RT maginable. 
The latter cuſtom has unfortunately? reac bed theſe 

b | ay Inſtead of 1 thelſlae and figure of 

* the ſoot, the toes 
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with unc 2 complainß ag is kalen or | 7 
cafioned but by narrow and\pointed ſhoes: 
ladies, who ever impr0) ve on the S of the 
time, to gain a little f in height, lengrhen/ Put the 
heel, and conſtantly walk on Hptoe, The gonſe- 
| quence of which i is, ating contrary ti the i intentions 
of NaTuRz, they never feen ig walls wellz ar n 
the fibres of the muſeles of re not. dr 
into their due tenſion they become ſubject 
quent and incurable? cramps,. which, as diſturt 
Neep, is again che remote oo, oY other: ar 
; diſorders. „„ 
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to be mended by 'dreſs, and thoſe who know no 
better, believe that mankind would be frights with- 
out its aſſiſtance. The bones of growing perſons 

are ſo cartilaginous, that they readily yield to the | 
llighteſt preſſure, - and eafily aſſume the ſhape of 
the mould in which they are confined. Hence it is 
that ſo many girls in proportion to boys are 
' miſhapen*. Deformity of body may indeed pro- 
ceed from weakneſs or diſeaſe; but in general, 
ſays Dr. Buchan, it is the effect of improper cloth- 
ing. The preſſure of the abdomen by ſtays im- 
pedes the action of the ſtomach and bowels, and the 
motion neceſſary” for reſpiration, and conſequentlyß 
the juſt circulation of the blood. Hence a train of 
dreadful diſorders enſue. The pliancy of the body, 
and the natural grace of the ſtmale form, is pre- 
vented by this rigid coat of mail. The imprudent 
zeal of the mother for a fine ſhape performs another 
moſt unkindly office to the child. She frequently 
becomes either incapacitated for marriage, or dies in 
child-birth. The madneſs in favour of ſtays ſeems, 


* A Lady in the city, who had no girls, though her family 
was numerous, but were mi/hapen, conſulted the celebrated 
anatomiſt Mr, Cline, on the prevention. To have no HA. 
and to let the next girl run about like the boys,” was the excellent 
advice of this gentleman, which being complied with, neither 
ſhe nor any of the future children were afterwards. marred by _ 
the ill- placed attention of the ignorant mother. This ſtory 
Mr. Cline is very careful to deliver in his * un, at 
St. Thomas's Qoiphtal twice a year, 
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however, to be ſomewhat abated ; and it is Hoped 


the world will, in time, become wife enough to 


know, that the human ſhape does not ſolely 2 90880 


upon whalebone and bend- leather. 


In England we ſeldom enjoy any continuance of 
ſettled weather, except towards the cloſe of ſummer, 
and the beginning of autumn; and even then we are 


- frequently balked in our expectations. The ſudden 


changes that take place during three fourths of our 
year may be regarded as no leſs prejudicial to the 
health, than diſagreeable to our feelings; and our 
terrors of catching cold, which have frequently ap- 
peared ridiculous to foreigners, are really better 
founded than we ourſelves are apt, moſt of us, to 
apprehend; colds in their conſequences proving 
fatal to thouſands every year. Though we cannot 
hope entirely to eſcape the unpleafant ſenſations, or 
altogether to ward off the fatal effects occaſioned by 


this caprice of our climate; yet conſidering properly 


the nature of clothing, we may avoid much of the 
danger. If ladies are ſubject to catch cold more fre- 
quently than men, it is not alone their delicacy of 


conſtitution, or their being more confined within 


doors; but the frequent changes they make in the 
quality or quantity of their garments, and ſometimes, 


however fearful of a partial current of air, becauſe 


they expoſe even thoſe parts of the body, that a 
little before had been warmly covered. If a greater 


proportion of females fall victims to con/umption, is it 


not becauſe, loſing ſight more than men of its pri- 


a 

mary purpoſe, ſays Dr. Beda they regulate their 
dreſs ſolely by fantaſtic ideas of elegance? If happily 
our regret ſhould recall the age of chivalry, to 
break the ſpell of faſhion would be an achievement 
worthy the moſt gallant of our future knights. 
Common ſenſe has always failed in the adventure; 
and our ladies, alas! are ſtill compelled, whenever 
the enchantreſs waves her wand, to expoſe them- 
ſelves, half undreſſed, to the fogs and froſts. of our 
iſland. , 

It is, I believe, adds the celebrated Dr. Beddoes, 

- unfortunate for the inhabitants of this country, that 
ve are not ſubject to ſuch a continued ſeverity of 
cold, as ſhould oblige us regularly to fortify ur- 
ſelves by warm clothing. By linen worn exclu- 
ſively, we loſe more in health than we gain in 
comfort; which comfort is, perhaps, after all, 
merely imaginary ; for from the repreſentation of 
Dr. Thornton, he appears to have ſupported the 

remarkable heats of a very hot ſummer, better than 
molt. other perſons, by having on, inſtead of linen 
next his ſkin, a fleecy hofiery waiſtcoat *, 

It is a miſtaken notion, ſays Sir Badan 
Thompſon, that flannel is too warm a clothing for 
ſummer. I have worn it, ſays he, in the hotteſt 
climates, and in al ſeaſons of the year, and never 


* Vide his Letters as publiſhed by Dr. Beddoes, in which 
he adds, and ſince my firſt uſing this under garb, I am nat 
. ſubjedt to catch cold as formerly 2 tlie vielſitudes of the . 
60 weather” 5 ER 


v4 
\ 


\ 


1 


ſiound the leaſt inconvenience from it. Sir Benjamin 
moreover adds, I ſhall be happy if what I have 
ſaid or done reſpecting flanne/* ſhould induce 
others to make a trial of what I have ſo long ex- 
perienced with the greateſt advantage, and which 
J am confident they will find to contribute greatly 
to health, and conſequently to all the other comforts 
and enjoyments of life. As being the moſt e ffectual 
method to eſcape the influence of ſudden changes 
of atmoſpherical temperature, and becauſe flannel is 
ſo much leſs unpleaſant, when moiſt, than linen. 
Fleecy bofiery, or flannel, ſhould be worn during every 
ſeaſon in Great Britain; and thoſe who feel it neceſ- 
ſary may add above the linen in winter a cotton 
under waiſtcoat, which he may put off during the 
warm weather, and reſume again in the autumn. 
The philanthropic Jonas Hanway was a very great 
advocate for warm clothing, Being in a decline, he 
was ordered by his phyſicians to the ſouth of 
France: but ſome very urgent buſineſs calling him 
to viſit Holland, jn the moiſt air of that country he 
recovered, and remarks that the Dutch are leſs 
ſubject to this dreadful calamity, which he attributes 
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* Had Sir Benjamin Thompſon known the fleecy hoſiery, he 
would moſt probably have recommended it in preference to 
Aumnel. It equally attracts and imbibes the moiſture of the 
kin: but the former as being elaſtic embraces the body, as 
being from an animal ſubſtance is warmer and lighter for wear 
than flannel, and as being of a /ofer texture does not unplea- 
ſantly and injuriouſly zrrizate the (kin, 


partly 


partly to the air , and partly to their warm n method 
of clothing. He adds, if a number of perſons meet 
in a room, where there is no fire, and they feel 
cold, no pleaſant converſation takes place, and warm 
chthing ought therefore to be uſed, if for no other 
reaſon than for the preſervation of good humour. 
| Boerhaave's favourite receipt for health was, © to. 
leave off our winter clothing on Midſummer day, 
and to reſume it the day following. 

To keep an animal in health, beſide the retaining 
of a due degree of animal heat , there muſt be a 
continued generation of new juices, and a Perpetual | 


diſcharge of the old. Without the due quantity of — . 


PERSPIRATION, which with us depends very much 
on our clothing, neither the vegetable nor animal 
can continue in health; a plant whoſe perſpiration \ is 

ſtopt becomes ſickly and dies; and an egg whoſe 5 
ſhell has been covered with a varniſh, and the per- 
 Spiration ſtopt oy this means, will produce no living 


| . Thoſe „ patients, | 3 we hurry off to the 
clear air in the ſouth of France, the French phyſicians, on the 
contrary, order to the foggy: air of Lyons. As they cannot 
bot be right, and as the nor weLLs favours the ſentiments 
of the latter, being near a great town, where innumerable 
works are carrying on, and ſituated on the borders of marſhy 
ground, and a river the moſt choaked up with mud of any in 
the world, there is ſome probable grounds for doubting of the 
juſtneſs of oter prevailing PRs e the Section on 
Phitnfis Paimonalis, : | 


+ Vide Seck. HI. on the Neceſſity of a _ Quantity of | 
Animal Heat to ſupport the Vital. Functions, 8 
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proportion varies in different ages, climates, and 


- „ 
animal either by the application of common heat, ot 


that of incubation from the hen. T he celebrated | 


Sanctorius affirms, that the inſenſible perſpiration 
alone diſcharges more than all the ſenſible evacua- 
Lions together ; and that the proportion of this to 
the' other evacuations, is as 5 to 3: though this 


titutions, yet is it of ſuch importance in all, 


where it is in any conſiderable degree deficient, 
; ſeaſed ns of the body muſt enſue, The 


He ſubtle 8 that is "com exhaling from 
the ſurface of the body, is not ſecreted by any par- 


ticular glands, but ſeems to be derived wholly from 


the extremities of minute arteries, that do not ter- 


"1 minate in veins, and are every where diſperſed on 


the ſurface. Theſe exhaling veſſels are eaſily demon- 
ſtrated in the dead ſubject, by forcing water into the | 


arteries ; for then ſmall drops exude from all parts 


of the ſkin, and raiſe up the cuticle, the pores of 
which are cloſed by death; and in the living ſubje& 
a looking-glaſs placed againſt the ſkin, is ſoon. ob- 
ſcured by the vapour. When the perſpiration is by 


any means increaſed, and ſeveral drops, that were 


inſenſible when ſeparate, are united together, they 
form upon the ſkin thoſe. viſible drops called feat. 


This particularly happens after much exerciſe, or 


whatever occaſions an increaſed determination of 
fluids to the ſurface of the body; a greater 
quantity 5 perſpirable matter e in ſuch caſes 
4 carried 


5 „ | 
Carried tows the paſſages that are deſtined to 
convey it off. — 
Now the reaſon of the propriety of Sis Bev 
in /ammer is, that though it promotes the perſpira- 
tion, it equally favours its evaporation : and we know 
that evaporation produces poſitive cold, the aqueous 
diſcharge being the means deſigned by nature for 
carrying off the ſuperabundant heat f, whether WING 
F from climate, exetciſe, or fever. + 
in carton, where the food is continually 
ö combining with oxygen, and the fibres are irritable, 
it is of the utmoſt conſequence to keep the body. 
temperate, but never to ſuffer it to get - chilled. 
Thus, without being enervated, they may eſcape the 
bad conſequences ariſing from the ſudden changes 
in this inconſtant climate; for it is not true, that 
cold hardens children as it hardens feel. If delicate 
children are fſubje&t to diſeaſes and danger in 
England, to which they would not be ſubje& in the 
= | warmer climate of Italy, is it not evident that the 
q difference between the climate of England and Italy 
0 s the cauſe of theſe diſeaſes and dangers? I firmly 
believe, ſays Dr. Beddoes, that the greateſt mor- 
95 is — thoſe children who are hers 


* © We hall treat more at large. on reife sea. VI | 
page 54. N 55 
1 Vide Sect. IV. p. 27. Fe on os NATURE and 10 „ 

rid herſelf of too much internal Heat.” When dogs are exer- | 
ciſed, who do not perſpire, they carry off the 1 
heat Ke wo Og, as well as by the tongue. N 5 
* . brought : 


52 


brought up. Nearly one third of the poor, born in 


this iſland, ſink into the tomb, as ſoon almoſt as they 
have catched a few glimpſes of the light of heaven. 
And even when they have weathered out the early 
inclemencies of their ſtation, unleſs they afterwards 
wear warm and comfortable clothing , they enjoy 
no ſuch advantage of freedom from pulmonic com- 
plaints as we are taught to imagine. Among the 
peaſantry of Warwickſhire and Staffordſhire, T am 
creditably told, ſays Dr. Beddoes, that conſumplions 
are not leſs frequent, than among the better order of 
People who are more delicately bred up. 

Far PEOPLE need a leſs warm raiment than thoſe 
that are lean; for oil, as being a bad conductor of 
heat, acts as a fleecy hoſiery waiſtcoat, reflecting 


back the vital warmth. Here we cannot but ad- 


mire the benevolent care of Provipetnce to the 
lower order of animals, by giving the whale, the 
bear, and other animals who inhabit the 8 cli- 
mates, a deep covering of fat. N 5 

OLD PEOPLE, as requiring abundant excitement, : 
ought more eſpecially to be warm clad, and rather 
to exceed, than to be deficient in the quantity of 
their clothing, and to wear that which affords them 
the greateſt warmth with the leaſt poſſible weight, 


They will not then be liable to be injured by fitting 


all day in the chimney corner, breathing an un- 


* 


3 No people are better clothed than the ORR in this 
Wang * uſually enjoy rude health. EE 4 


SIE os 


© - wholeſome air, and in à current of wind. A perſoa |} 
Gs ſufficiently clothed with the fleecy hofiery next his ſkin = | 
may Wear any flight ſubſtance for ornament above | | 
it, and will, I am certain, feel more comfortable. I 
even at ſome diſtance from the fire, than when he 3 
was ſcorching on one fide, and felt half frozen on | 
| cy other . 
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"there is true cutis 1 85 ten 1 Where 

there is not, there is a perpetual exhalation, and a 
a i waſte or diſpendium of the liquids 1 in the body, flying 
I - of m a ſubtile vapour. VVV 
3% This - mb re is called Sant? 65 
Z -from 8 $, 7 phyſician, 
who Wit ihe Lin the begir mint g of the a. ag ; 
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- cauſe? he Was 2 firſt v who | anhle” himſelf to the 
thorough examination of its quantity by ſtatical 
experiments; and its proportion to the ſenſible eva 
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LY, | cuation ; and t. find out what cauſes either promote 
or obſtruct it; and what are the conſequences, good 


1 


4 


: or bad, of its increaſe or diminution. „ 
Common ſenſe could not but teach the bulk of 


"a 


— ada that the body perſpi e 
clothes without ſweat; the fullying of any 


5 piece of metal or glaſs by the touch, muſt habe been 


* 


* 


« 


That there is a perpetual inſenſible exhalation 
from the ſurface of the body, appears evidently from 
a variety of phenomena. Hold a poliſhed, dry, 
clean, rubbed Piece of metal, cloſe (without touch- 
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face of the glaſs, If you put your naked arm intq 
a wide-mouthed chemical glaſs veſſel, very dry, you 
will ſoon ſee the internal ſurface of the glaſs dimmed - 
with the exhalation from the limb, And if it 


ing) to any bare part of the body, though not 
ſweating, in warm weather, and it will be quickly 
ſullied. Wipe i it clean and dry, and hold it again 


to the Pede and the fame Skeet will be cob > RY :, 
| renewed, 4 


Fill a clear dinking glaſs fall of cold water (if * 
armoniac | is diſſolved in it, the experiment will be 
the more conſpicuous, and. ſatisfactory, becauſe ir 
makes the water colder), and hold ir near the bare 
ſkin, without touching it, and its outer ſurface will - 
be dimmed, by the vapour exhaling from the ſkin _ 
being condenſed by the coldneſs of the exterior ſur- 


be kept long enough within the glaſs, there will 8 
ſeen ſtreaks of moiſture trickling down its ſides. 
And to mention only another experiment, if 93 


perſon weighs himſelf when going to bed, and again hs 


when he riſes next. morning, he will often find him 


ſelf conſiderably lighter, though he has made no 


| ſenſible evacuation in that time, ex by urine, 


ſtool, or ſweat, _ Y_ 


From all which it is plan, that we body p pery 2595 


ſpires inſenſibly. „ 5 
Let us now inquire e a matter ably per- 

ſpiration comes ; and how the evacuation 15 made. 
The cutis vera, as we have ſaid, is ſupplied 3 


| blood veſſels, both arteries and veins. Warm water 
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injected into an artery, ſuppoſe the axillary: artery, 


reaches to the external ſurface of the ſkin ; and being 


ſtopped by the epidermis, whoſe pores are ſhut after 
death, raiſes it into little veſicles, 


This experiment, compared with. the Andalite 


in living bodies, ſhews that the matter of perſpira- 


tion is brought by minute arterial tubes to the ſur- 
face of the ſkin ; and flies off by pores in the epi- 
dermis; though theſe pores are ſo extremely fmall 
as not to be ſeen by the help of the greateſt mag 
nifiers. 

The experiment before mentioned, of the niked 
arm kept in the chemical glaſs veſſel, ſhews that 
water is its baſis. But this water is more or leſs 
impregnated with animal principles, rendered vola- 
tile by the action of the animal heat — This evi- 
dently appears by hounds tracing animals and even 
their maſters at a great diſtance by the ſcent. 

Thoſe parts of the body which have no-cutis, 
and are expoſed to the air, are always moift ; and 
if ever ſo well dried, quickly become humid again; 
therefare their perſpiration is performed by the ſmall 


arteries continually pouring out their liquids upon 


them, which the ambient air conſtantly licks vp, 
and would ſoon dry chem quite, if there were nat A 
perpetual ſupply of the ſame moiſture. 
Iaſenſidle perſpiration differs in quantity and pro- 
portion to the other evacuations, according to the 


A len ee of be eien in 19 
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87 
of climate, p jet, 0 manner of brings aſs ſex, and 
temperament. | 
It likewiſe varies in the 30 onda in different ' 
feaſons of the year, in different parts of the ſame 
day, and at different ſpaces of time after meals; ; 
and is different in ſleep and watching. | 
And it is affected by exerciſe or reſt ; bee. or 
ſickneſs; and by the paſſions. | 
In general, a warm climate, briſk as x 
not immoderate, and beyond the ſtrength, youth, 
health, and vigour, animal diet, be — in- OS 
' creaſe it. 5 


And the contrary circumſtances tend to diminiſh oy 


or obſtruct it. 


Men perſpire inſenſibly i in a general way more 
than women; which us owing 1 to the wg hots 
of their circulation. pA 
And the young perſpire more than the old, be- 
cauſe the circulation in the former is briſker ; the 
: veſſels are more yielding and permeable. _ 
We perſpire moſt after a full meal, when the G. 
geſtion in the primæ viæ is nearly completed, and 
the blood is moſt turgid with new chyle, which is 
now attenuated enough to let its aqueous and vo- 
Jatile parts fly off. Immediately after eating, while 


the ſtomach is labouring in the work of concoction, 


we perſpire | leſs than before ; but in an hour or two 

we begin to perſpire plentifully ; and continue ſo 

do do for ſome hours, till the wa 2 85 to be 
py ape and the 80 ſinks, g 

| We 


We perſpire more in the warm part of che day, ö 
than in the mornings and evenings. Our pulſe is 


raiſed by the increaſed heat of the atmoſphere, and 


- our bodies heated of courſe. Heat 1 Mer eaſed pro- 5 
motes evaporation ; and by the pulſe being raiſed, 


a greater quantity of perſpirable matter is brought 
to the exhaling veſſels of the ſkin, in a given time. 


It hath been much diſputed whether we perſpire 


moſt ſleeping or awake. Sanctorius, by his ex- 
periments, makes perſpiration greateſt in fleep z 


Keill, in his Medicina Statica Britannica, makes 
it conſtantly leaſt. The truth of both the facts, 


as they obſerved them, is not to be called in queſ- 
tion; but how are they to be reconciled? 


The Italians, as well as the French, make ſupper | 
their principal meal: but the Engliſh make their 


dinner their chief meal. Now, as we obſerved be, 
fore, perſpiration begins to be increaſed ſome little 


time after the ſtomach is filled; and continues t 


be plentiful till the veſſels become empty: ſo. that, 


with Sanctorius, the time of the greateſt perſpira | 


tion from cating, coincided with the middle of the 
time of ſleep ; whereas with Keill, who often men- 
tions his going to bed ſupperleſs, and commonly fat 
up late, that time of the greateſt. perſpiration 
ariſing from eating was over before his bed-time. 
We are like wiſe here to take in abſorption, of which 
we ſhall ſay more by and by x which, ceteris paribus, 


is greateſt when the air is moiſteſt, and when 
the veſſels are emptieſt: and therefore no doubt i is. * 


8g. | greater 
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greater in England than in Italy; and is greater in 
the night than in the day-time; and greater in us 
who goes to bed. * an nee an | 
You may _ b curious to 5 bs * 
manner Sanctorius made his ſtatie experiments. 
He had a chair hanging by a ſhort beam, near the 
centre of motion; the beam was continued to 8 
ſufficient length, marked at certain diſtances, in the 
ſame manner as ſtilliards are, by which means a ſmall 
weight, at a great diſtance from the center of motion, 
might be in æquilibrio with, or outweigh the chair, 
and himſelf ſitting in it. He knew the weight of 
his chair, and of his clothes; having weighed him- 
ſelf immediately before, and immediately after eat» 
ing, he of courſe found the weight of all the af 
ſumpta. And weighing himſelf immediately before 
he had any evacuation, he knew their weight, with-. 
out the uncleanly drudgery of weighing them. By 
weighing himſelf at different times, when he had 
neither eat nor drank, and had been without any 
ſenſible evacuation during the intervals of weighing, 
he found the quantity of ren a 1 | 
theſe intervals. 
Sanctorius makes inſenſible af. equal to | 
five eight parts of the whole aſſumpfteta. 
Keill finds it, at a medium, rather under one. «half 
of the aſſumpt˖a. 5 
Dodart and Gorter, the latter living i in Halland, 
the former in or near Paris, make it ſomewhat lar- 
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ger than Keil; but nearer the proportion he gives, 
than that of Sanctorius. 


The uſe of inſenſible perſpiration in the 9 
cconomy ſeems to be firſt to give vent to the oily 


and faline parts of the blood and humours ; which, 


after having undergone the effects of repeated cir- 
culation, if retained, would in time become too 


- acrimonious, volatile, and exalted, to be conſiſtent 
with that mild balſamic nature in the juices, which 


is neceflary to keep up health, and durable life. 
And ſecondly, as theſe are expelled, intimately 


mixed with and diſſolved in an aqueous vehicle, 


highly attenuated, and in the form of vapour, the 


ſeam, while it paſſes, muſt of courſe moiſten and 


lubricate the corpus reticulare and epidermis ; and 
likewiſe the nervous papillæ, projerning A latter 


5 in a fit ſtate for n. 


Sweat may be reckoned and termed fenſible per- 
ſpication. It ariſes from the ſame emiſſaries that 
perſpiration comes from, there being no good 
reaſon to think the outlets of theſe two diſcharges 
to be different. Sweat is produced when the fmall 
exhaling arteries, which naturally carry off the mat- 


ter of inſenſible perſpi paragon, are ſo dilated as to 


jet paſs a ſenſible fluid. 

While perſpiration eontinues plentiful, and at he 
fame time the body feels light and active, good 
health is prognoſticated, becauſe in this ſtate the hu- 
mours muſt be ſufficiently attenuated, to part with 
ſo many ſubtle and volatile n and all the veſ- 
| , 


ſels, from the largeſt to thoſe that carry off the per- 
ſpirable matter, which are among the ſmalleſt of all 
in the animal body, muſt continue tight and perme- 
able; and conſequently concoction, cireulation, and 
the various ſecretions muſt be duly carried on. But 
no doubt perfpiration may be too great, and weaken, 
by an over diſſipation of our fineſt fluids. Ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, by penning up the oils and 
falts of the blood and juices, after they are become 
acrid by the action of the animal machine, is very 
probably a frequent cauſe of irritation, - But Keill's 
tables ſhew, that in our climate health doth not ſo 
_ critically depend upon the regularity of perſpiration, 
as one, by reading Sanckorius, would be apt to be- 
lieve; and that the latter may be often very much 
diminiſhed, without any remarkable bad conſe- 
quence, If things were otherwiſe, how could ſuch 
a variety of bufineſs be carried on in our climate 
by travellers, all the hours of day and night, by 
land and by water, in all kinds of weather, which 
ſo much influences perſpiration, and is fo variable 
and inconſtant, as not ſeldom to be violent in ex 
tremes within the compaſs of a few days, and ſome- 
times hours ? We are ſo made, that, while the body 
is in health, and vigorous, · the defect of one evacua- 
tion is made up by the increaſe of another, and 
a things ſet right. Upon the whole, I am apt „ 
believe, that too much is imputed to obſtructed 
perſpiration, in daily practice; and that the aſſigning 
ws that cauſe] is often wo "gy of ignoran ee. 
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SECT. Vit 


ON THE QUANTITY PERSPIRED. 


Saxcrorivs deſerves. great commendation for 
the prodigious pains he took in ſo nicely and mi- 
nutely obſerving, for ſo long a ſpace of time, the 
different changes of the quantity of perſpiration 
upon different occaſions. 

But is it not amazing, that in thirty years ſpace, 
he ſhould never once have thought on inhalation, or 


. reſorption from without? If inhalation, or reſorp- 


tion, is not conſidered, it is plain, that only the 
apparent, not the real quantity of perſpi piration can 
be found by ſtatical experiments. If, for example, 
the body, after ten hours, is found lighter than it- 
was by ten ounces, without any ſenſible diſcharge, 
it doth not follow, that juſt ten ounces, and no- 
more, are exhaled during that ſpace, becauſe two or 
three ounces might have been gained in the ſame 
time by the way of reſorption ; in which caſe, the real 
quantity of perſpiration is not ten, but twelve or 
"thirteen ounces, ſo that weighing the body ſhews 
only the exceſs of the latter above the former, as 
Dr. Arbuthnot hath, and 1 believe the firſt, dif- 5 
tinctly and explicitly taught. 5 7 a 
A lad, at Newmarket, nen Sat as: 
| Laryed in order chat he might be reduced to a 


proper 


6. 

proper weight for riding a match, was weighed at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and again at ten o'clock, 
and he was found to have gained near 30 ounces 
in the courſe of an hour, though he had only drank. 
half a glo/s of wine in the interval“. A gentleman 
in the city was lately weighed before dinner, and 
was highly offended to find from his weight, not 
long after dinner, that he muſt have eat, unleſs 
ſome deceit was played on him, above 70 pounds 
of beef- ſteaks, ſo much had he increaſed in weight. 

In the year 1779, Dr. Ingenhouſa diſcovered that 
the animal body threw out azotic, and fixed, airs. 
In the very ſame year, Mr. Cruikſhanks, the cele- 
brated author of a work on the abſorbent ſyſtem, 
and Lecturer on Anatomy | in London, publiſhed a 
ſimilar diſcovery; and in juſtice to both characters, 
I muſt obſerve, as I heard from D Dr. Ingenhouſa, 
that their reſpective works were in the preſs at the 
ſame time. This however is not the only inſtance 
of two perſons, ignorant of each others purſuits, 
happening to hit upon the ſame thing. Nothing 
was more ſimple than the experiment of theſe philo- 
phers; the hand was immerſed under quickſilver and 
the Bubbles of air collected, and it was ee 
| that the diſcharge from the ſurface of the 5 Was, 

1. *Þ wo. parts fixed air. 

2. One part azotic 8 

8 A quantity of aqueous n which contained 
the different falts of che body. 1 
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To theſe diſcoveries, confirmed by Mr. Aberrie- y 

thy, Lecturer on Anatomy at Bartholomew's Hoſ- . 
pital, was added an important fact, that the abſorb- 


ents had the power of ſepara ing the oxygen air i 
f om the azot:c, that is, of decompoſing our atmo- 
ſphere, as alſo of abſorbing fixed and other airs. 
| EXPERIMENT I. To . 


nnn between 50 and 60®. 
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1 filled and averted; fays Mr. A a jar 
in quickſilver, and threw up into it one meaſure 
of armoſpheric air, which could contain ſeven 
ounces of water. The quickſilver was depreſſed two 
inches and a half from the top of the jar. After 
moving my hand ten minutes beneath the ſurface of 
the quickſilyer, to detach any common air which 
might adhere to it, I put it up into the air in the 
jar, and there retained it for the ſpace of an hour. 
Before I withdrew my hand, I depreſſed it beneath 
the ſurface of the quickſilver, ſt Il keeping it within 
the glaſs, and agitated it in this ſituation, for ten | 
minutes; this was done that I might not remove 
any of the air, which was the ſubject of the experi- 
ment. The f.me conduct was purſued in all the 
ſubſequent experiments. After five hours expoſure 
of the hand to this air, the quantity in the glaſs was 
diminiſhed about half an ounce. It might have been 
| expected that the perſpiration would have increaſed 
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the bulk of the air, but in this experiment, the ab- 
ferption ſeemed to ſurpaſs in quantity the ſecretion. 

I now threw up into the jar lime water,. by 
which nearly an ounce of air was rapidly abſorbed, - 
and the lime was precipitated ; the remaining air 
being examined by the addition of nitrous gas, was 
found to contain nearly one-ſixth leſs of 9 

gas, than! it did before the experiment. 
In another ſimilar experiment, aſter the hand had 
continued nine hours in the air, I found more than 
one ounce meaſure of carbonic gas, or fixed air, 
had been produced, and the remaining air by | 
examined by the eudiometer, contained one-fourt 
leſs of oxygen than before the experiment. . 

It might, perhaps, here be inquired, does the 
oxygenous gas of the atmoſphere contribute to the 

formation of the carbonic gas? — Both reaſon and 
experiment reply that it does not, for if oxygenous 
gas combined with carbon on the ſurface of the 
ſkin, much heat ſhould be produced at the time 
of their combination; but this production of heat is 
not found to take place. Experiments alſo ſhew 
that carbonic gas is perſpired from the veſſels, for into 
whatever air the hand be immerſed, the quantity 
of carbonic gas given out will be nearly the fame. 
This is a point which I have determined of care- 
ful WT, : 
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EXPER, 11. 


Having filled and inverted a jar in 1 
ver, I put up into it a ſeven ounce meaſure of 
azotic gas. | purſued the plan related in the former 
experiment, to avoid adding to, or abſtracting 
from, this air. After two hours expoſure of the 
Hand, on throwing up lime water a rapid and con- 
ſilerable diminution of air followed; ſo that rather 
more than an ounce of carbonic gas was produced, 
when no oxygen was preſent. The increaſe of the 
quantity of carbonic gas is accounted for in this ex- 

periment, by the heat of the atmoſphere being greater, 
which diſpoſed the ſkin to more copious perſpiration. 

I made fimilar experiments with the hydrogenous 
and nitrous gaſes; in theſe an equal quantity of car- 
bonic gas was produced; and when the hand was 
ſurrounded by oxygen, the quantity of carbonic 
gas was not anch greater. 
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EXPER, 111. 


Thermometer about 50. 


I next wiſhed to, diſcover what effect the action 
of the hand would produce on carbonic gas. | 
Into a glaſs jar filled with, and inverted in quick- 
filver, I introduced fix ounces of carbonic gas, and 
expoſed my hand to it, for the ſpace of nine hours, 


in the manner, and with the precautiohs, before re- | 
lated. In that time the air was reduced in quan- | 4 
tity to leſs than three ounces. A portion of the 
carbonic gas was examined, by the addition of line 
water, before the experiment, when it was almoſt 
wholly abſorbed; an unexaminable bubble only 
remained. When the remaining gas was examined 
by lime water, after the experiment, a conſiderable 0 
quantity of axotic gas, which doubtleſs exhaled from 
the hand, was found mixed with it. 

1 twice repeated this experiment, with 1 
events, though with rather leſs diminution in the 
quantity of carbonic gas: it was however ſuf- 

| ficiently evident, that the abſorption of this gas, 
hd the . was Fa; ARON; and a 
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Thermometer 80. 


5 J 


The abſorption of carbonic gas makes it diffi- 
cult to aſcertain preciſely the quantity perſpired, 
ſince that gas which is thrown out from the body by 
ſecretion, will probably be readmitted by abſorp- 
tion. I therefore wiſhed to diſcover the quantity 
of carbonic gas perſpired in one hour. | 
- The hand being retained one hour in five ounces 

of nitrous gas, no aſcent nor depreſſion of the 
quickſilver was remarked. On the introduction of 
lime water into the glaſs, fix Kun. of ee gas 
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68 
In a fimilar experiment with atmoſpheric air, 
after the expiration of an hour, the quickſilver had 
rather riſen, and three drams of carbonic gas were 
diſcovered by lime water. In another experiment, 
in which hydrogenous gas was employed, four 
drams of carbonic gas were e found at Rd termina- 


non of an hour. 


All the laſt related experiments were performed 
in very hot weather. If two drams of carbonic gas 
were emitted in an hour, as the quantity uſually 
obtained in five hours was but one ounce, it would 
be a ſufficient demonſtration of the abſorption of a 
part of the air perſpired. Neither are theſe expe- 
riments concluſive. as to the preciſe quantity of 


air emitted, for even in an hour part of that which 


is exhaled will be again imbibed. When I firſt 
attempted the experiments with carbonic gas, I 
ſuppoſed that the abſorbents would receive it reluc- 
tantly, for I thought that matter which was thrown 
out from the ſkin in ſuch quantities, could neither 
be requiſite, nor ſalutary to the body. The ex- 
periment proved that I was miſtaken, and there 
are rea ſons which tend to ſhew the ſalubrity of 
this gas. When it is admitted into the ſtomach, 
it is generally found beneficial. When employed 
as a local application, its ſtimulus is uſeful, and 


when in combination with the blood, it probably 
produces equally ſerviceable effects. 8 80 
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EXPER. v. 


Thermometer between 60® and 70. 


The experiments that have been related, indiſ- 
tinctly ſhew, that a ſmall quantity of one kind of 
air, when mixed with a larger proportion of ano- 
ther, can be abſtracted from it by the action of the 
animal body. This circumſtance will be hereafter 
fully proved. I will now relate an experiment: 
that was made in ſupport of this opinion, as it was 
performed beneath quickſilver, and in the ſame 
manner with thoſe which immediately precede it. 

Into a jar filled with, and inverted over quickſil- 
ver, three meaſures of azozic gas and three of carbonic 
were introduced; the two airs depreſſed the quick - 
ſilver two inches and a half, and occupied the ſpace 
of ſeven ounces of water. After five hours ex- 
poſure of the hand, the air contained in the jar 
filled the ſpace of only five ounces and a half of 
water; on putting up lime water to this air, it 
was diminiſhed to three ounces. In this experi- 
ment one ounce and a half of carbonic gas appears 
to have been removed, and half an ounce of azot; 
but if you admit that one ounce of carbonic gas 
was perſpired during this experiment, and one 
third of an ounce of azotic, the quantity of air 
_ eſtimated to be abſorbed is increaſed, | but the 
abt remain unaltered, | 
| F 3 : EXPER, 


—_ Fr 
| | 4 = Ee 6 
{| | EXPER. VI, 
l | Thermometer 60. 
| In the experiments with common air I have 
1 mentioned, that it contained leſs oxygen aſter it 
i il had undergone the operation of the hand, than be- 
q 1! | fore it became the ſubject of experiment. A queſ- 
0 tion here occurs, does this variation proportionably 
"it ariſe from the addition of the one gas, or the re- 
{ . 0 moval of the other? That it is owing to abſorption, 
'| l will, 1 believe, be evident, from the following ex- 
{818 periments. Alchough the addition made to any 
11 kind of air, cannot be accurately aſcertained when 
N | | water is employed, yet if the hand removes any 
; 0 portion of air, that removal will be aſcertained by 
1 examination, neither does the experiment appear 
1 liable to deception. In the experiments next re- 
1 lated the air was confined by water; this gave 
| | me an opportunity of uſing larger veſſels, and ex- 
: poſing a greater extent of ſurface of the ſkin to the 
contact of the air, I forbore particularly to re- 
| mark the quantity cf air abſorbed in the foregoing 
1p experiments, for though it correſponded to thoſe 
0 | which I ſhall next relate, yet the correſpondence 
| | = was not uniform, and the degree of abſorption wa 
[| leſs evident. 


I filled and inverted a jar in water, and put vp 
into 1t twenty-four ounces, by meaſure, of atmoſpheric 
air; 


2 71 | 
air; to this the hand was expoſed for twelve hours, 
the ſame precautions being uſed to avoid adding to, 
or taking from the air contained in the j Jar. The 
water had riſen in the veſſel, and about two ounces 
and a half of the air were removed; that which 
| remained. was examined by the eudiometer, when 
two meaſures of it, and one of nitrous gas, filled 
the ſpace of nearly two meaſures, and one third of 
another; it therefore follows, that about one half 
of the uſual quantity of oxygenous gas was re- 
moved from the other part of the atmoſphere, 
That there could be no addition of nitrogenous gas 
capable of ſo greatly altering the proportions of 
theſe gaſes, muſt, I think, be too evident to need 
argument for its proof. Similar experiments were 
afterwards made with correſpondent events. In the 
experiments made under quickſilver, the abſtrac- 
tion of oxygen was equally evident, and conſider- 
able; it therefore appears, that the animal body i is 
capable of taking away the oxygen, when in in- 
timate mixture, with a much greater quantity of 
azot. The avidity with which oxygen is ab- 
ſorbed, will be made Ctill more conſpicuo fly evi- 
dent by the following comparative experiment, 


EXPER. Vi. 


I filled and inverted two jars in water, into one 
T1 put twenty-four ounces by meaſure of aolic gas, 
into the otzer the like quantity of oxygen. The 

T4 : e 
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hand was put into theſe airs alternately, and retained 
there for an hour each time: after it had been ex- 
poſed to each for eight hours, the water roſe one- 
eighth of an inch in the bottle containing the 
azotic gas, and nearly a whole inch in that con- 
raining the oxygen. On eſtimating the quantity 
removed, by weighing the water which filled the 
bottles to the different marks, it appeared that one 
twentieth part only of the azotic gas was removed, 
but one-third of the oxygenous gas was gone. The 
remaining oxygenous gas was found to contain 
one eighth more of azotic gas than before the 
experiment. I next examined the degree of cele- 
rity with which other gaſes would be imbibed. 


7 EXPER. vb | 


_ Having filled and vine a jar 'in water, and 
put into it thirteen ounces of nitrous gas, I retained 
my hand in this air, at different times, five hours, 
in which time three ounces were abſorbed. My 
hand being retained for as many hours in a like 
quantity of hydrogen gas, not more ha one ounce 
and a half was removed. 1 

The removal of a quantity of oxygen gas from 
common air, is ſurely a curious circumſtance; if 
this be the effect of an action in the abſorbing veſ- - 
ſels, it muſt much exalt our ideas of their ſubtility, 
and their aptitude, or diſpoſition, to. admit one ſpe- 
_ cies of matter, and to reject another, That the 
3 : abſtraction 


abſtraction of one air, in preference to another, de- 
pends upon this cauſe, 1 believe will not, on re. 
flection, be doubted; it might indeed be ſuſpected, 
that oxygenous gas was ſeparated from the atmo= _ 
ſphere by the ſkin, as it is in the lungs by chemical | 
attraction: but it has been proved that carbonio gas | 
is removed with equal celerity ; and experiments on | 
animal ſubſtances ſhew in them a diſpoſition rather FN 
to part with than to imbibe carbonic gas. Fhe re- 
moval of this air is therefore not likely to be the 
effect of chemical affinity. The different degrees of 
celerity with which other gaſes are admitted, ſeem to 
eſtabliſh the opinion, that the removal of one kind 5 
of alr in preference to another is the effect of an 
active /elefing power in the abſorbing veſſels. 
The experiments which have been related ſatiſ- 
factorily prove the quality of the aeriform perſpira- 
tion; perhaps the proportions may occaſionally vary, 5 
but, as nearly as I can determine, it conſiſts of rather 
more than to parts of carbonic, with the remainder 
of azotic gas. The quantity of the matter perſpired is 
with leſs certainty aſcertained; in one hour I obtained 
aur drams of carbonic gas: but it ſhould be remem- 
| bered, that theſe experiments were made in very | 1 
hot weather; and it alſo deſerves notice, that the 
quantity of the cutaneous perſpiration is | ſubject to 
oreat variety. In every experiment abſorption was 
found to be equal to  Perſpiration, in many it was 
much more copious ; eſpecially when the air to 
which the ſkin was expoſed was ſalutary to the con- 
3 85 9 ſtitution. 
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74 1 
The oxygenous and carbonic gaſes are very 
readily imbibed; whilſt the nitrous, bydrogenous, 
and azotic gaſes, tardily gain admittance -into the 


abſorbing veſſels. In Experiment V. from about 
half of the ſurface of the hand two ounces and a 


half of carbonic, gas were abſorbed in five hours; in 
other Experiments, from the hand and wriſt there 
was imbibed, : 


In eight "i 8 ounces Pe oxygenous gas. 


In five hours 3 do. -- nitrous gas : 
In five hours 1+ do. hydrogenous gas. 
In eight hours 1 do. azotic gas. 


EXPER. IX. 
Thermometer 65. 


I next endeavoured to aſcertain the quantity and 
quality of aqueous perſpiration. | 

I introduced my hand and fore-arm into a glass 
jar, covered with bladder; an aperture was left in 
the bladder, to admit my arm, round. which the 
bladder was tied; ſo that the aſcent of any vapour 
was prevented. In fix hours I procured nearly 
three drams of limpid taſteleſs water. The quantity 
collected correſponds with the reſult of Mr. Cruik- 
ſhank's experiments, who obtained the water of per- 
ſpiration in the fame manner. Half of this liquid 


was evaporated by a gentle heat; there remained a 
ſmall reſidue on the glaſs, which had a very flight 


taſte 


| F 
taſte of alt. The other half was ſuffered to ſtand 
many days, in which time no change appeared: it 
did not then alter the colour of the vegetable blue. 
Into one portion of this watery liquor marine acid 
was dropped, which cauſed no coagulation, or pre- 
cipitation of animal matter: into the other ſome 
cauſtic alkali was poured, which produced no viſible 
effect. I therefore conclude that the water of per- 
ſpiration, in a ſtate of health, contains little, or any 
thing, except a very ſmall portion of ſalt. 
Perſpiration is generally ſaid to be ſenſible, « or 
inſenſible ; perhaps it may be better diſtinguiſhed as 
aeriform, or watery. It may be expected, that a 
general eſtimate of the quantity of this ſecretion 
ſhould be attempted ; bur the difficulties which op- 
poſe any accuracy of ſtatement are conſiderable. 
In theſe experiments the proceſs was not continued 
under its uſual circumſtances; the arm was ſur- 
rounded by water, or quickſilver; and when in the 
latter fluid, the circulation was in ſome degree in- 
terupted by its aſcenſion, and preflure againſt the 
edge of the jar. For the uncertainty which theſe 
e occaſion, allowance muſt be made, but 
before an eſtimate of the quantity of perſpiration be 
attempted, the extent of the ſurface of the body 
ſhould be known. Mr. Cruikſhank ſuppoſes the 
extent of the hand to be to that of the body as one 
to ſixty; it is much more, in ns. to my com- 
putation. 
After incfeQually endeavouring in different ways 
| to 
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76 
to meaſure te ſurface of the body, I WY 
that T ſhould approach neareſt to its true extent by 
meaſuring the circumference of the trunk and limbs 
at different parts, and having thus obtained the mean 

circumference, I could then calculate the extent of ; 

their ſurface, as if they were cylinders, the dimen- 


| fions of which were aſcertained. The ſurface of the 
head, hand, and foot, I computed, by applying paper, 
cut as the occaſion required, over theſe parts: after- _ 
wards placing the ſeparate pieces of paper fo. as to 
form an extended plane, I meaſured its extent, I 


ſhall mention theſe meaſurements, that the reader 
may correct them if he ſhould think them in the 
leaſt erroneous. If a man be five feet fix inches high, 


I will ſuppoſe the mean circumference of the trunk of 


his body to be thirty-three inches, and its length, 
from the top of the ſternum to > about” 5 lp. ; 


e t inches. 5 | i 


| | | e Inches i 
The expat * ſurface. of the crunk will there-" ST 


ee, Hs IS d 


T he . * the neck 13 inches, its 50 
length from the ſternum to the chin 3 inches 39 
The ſurface of the head, and back of the neck 286 


The mean circumference of the arm 10 Wn, 


its length 12. Surface of both arms 4m A 


The mean circumference of the oO 8 


inches, its WO” 40. Surface of both” | es 
been > e e THIN 880 
) ͥͤ ].! do als je ® 1 ref, PHT _ Ef 15 
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2 The furface of the hands and wriſts meaſuring” 

to the extremities of the bones of the fore-arm-” mY 
T he mean circumference of the thigh 17 
inches, its length 16, Surface of both thighs"! 544 
The mean circumference of the leg 11 inches, © $012d 


its length 14. Surface of both legs es 


Surface of both feet 1582 
Allow for folds * the ms Weg ane XRD 
ſurface, c. cw im 10: SUS ST ER « 5195 


The extent of the ſurface of the body will be 2709 : 


The ſuperficia al extent of the hand and wriſt, ac- 
cording to this calculation, i is to that of the body as 
one to about thirty-eight and a half, | 

In Experiment IV. the leaſt quantity of 3 
gas emitted from the hand, in one hour, was three 


drams by meaſure; it may be ſuppoſed that the - 


Fs, * 


heat of the weather increaſed the ſecretion from the | 


ſkin, let us therefore conſider two drams as the or- 


dinary quantity, If then the perſpiration of all parts 


were equal, /eventy-jeven dram meaſures of carbonic 
gas and one third of that quantity of azotic gas, would 
be emitted from the body in the ſpace of one hour, 
Tf we alſo ſuppoſe. perſpiration. to be at all times 


equal, nearly bree gallons of air would be thrown 


out from the body in the courſe of one day—Al- 
though the quantity of air perſpired i is ſo large, yet 
the weight of the body ill not be much altered by 
its loſs; it is the agueous penſpiration by which this will 
be principally diminiſhed. When the thermometer 


was between 60 and ve} „I obtained n thirty 


Bore II. 1 "Mu 


8 


grains of fluid from my hand and part of the 
fore- arm in an hour; the ſurface from which this 
ſecretion was made I compute to be one twenty- 
fifth part of the extent of the body. The ſuppoſition 
being allowed, that perſpiration is at all times, and 
in every part, equal, about v0 pounds and a hau is | 
the loſs of water which the body would in one hot 
day ſuſtain, In moſt of the experiments which J 
have made, the abforption of air was equa] to the per- 


Jpiration ; in many, it was much greater, eſpecially 


if the air was ſalubrious to which the ſkin was ex- 
poſed. Experiment VI. makes it appeas probable, 
that if the naked body was expoſed to freſh currents 
of the atmoſphere, that only the oxygenous part would 
be abſorbed; the decompoſition of which, in the 
body, would produce an increaſe of animal heat; 
which might, in ſome degree, make up the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the expoſure, Our clothing probably pre- 
vents, very much, this effect, and perhaps makes 
it leſs neceflary, If the perſpired carbonic gas be 
confined by our garments, it ſeems likely that it 
will be taken up again by the abſorbents. Whether 
the body does uſually imbibe water from the atmo- 
ſphere, adequate to the loſs ſuſtained by aqueous 
perſpiration, is uncertain. But I am inclined to ſup- 5 
poſe, that the abſorption of air from the ſkin is 
l equal to the ſecretion *, we 


The Reader is requeſted to turn to page 126 Sect. XII. 

1 On CLEANLIxESs, which ſhould have followed, but has ſorae- 
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SEE lk; 
ON Foop. 


Ar firſt, the food taken into the ſtomach retain- 
ing its peculiar properties, irritates the inner coat of 
that organ, and occaſions a contraction of. its two 

orifices, The food, thus confined, then-undergoes 
a conſtant agitation by means of the abdominal 
- muſcles, and of the diaphragm, and by the motion 
of the fibres of the ſtomach itſelf By theſe move- 
ments, every part of the food is expoſed to the 
action of a fluid ſecreted in the ſtomach, called the _ 
gaſtric juice, which (as water diflolves ſugar) gra- 
dually diſſolves and attenuates the food (as pre- 
ſently will be proved“), and prepares it for its paſ- 
ſage into, and farther change in, the inteſtines. 

The painful ſenſation of hunger, which is the 
irritation of the gaſtric juice on the inner coat of the 
ſtomach, or the ſenſation of a defective ſupply of 

| -<chyle in the arterial ſyſtem , being removed by the 
1 in . 1 


* Vide the next Seton, 


+ Nothing better illuſtrates this, than what appel to 
Admiral Byron, Captains Cheat and Hamilton, when ſhip- 
wrecked on the weſt coaſt of South America; who, after 
ſuffering months of hunger and fatigue, were reduced to ſkin _ 1 
and bone. A table, ſays Byron, Was ſpread out for us by the . 
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food, we ſoon feel a mild and undeſcribable delight, 


firſt from the ſtimulus of the aliment ; and ſecondly, 


from the diſtention of this, and the increafed n 2 
of other parts. 
If it ſhould ſeem ſtrange that plegſure ariſes YO 
the ſtimulus of food on the ſentient nerves of this 
important organ, let us recollect only the effect of a 
moderate doſe of opium to thoſe unaccuſtomed to 


that ſtimulus. They are commonly ſo tranſported 


with the pleaſing ſenſation it induces, that they feel, 
as .they oftentimes expreſs ;themſelves, as though 
they were in heaven, and enjoy ſo perſect a pleaſure, 
that no happineſs in the world can furpaſs the 
charms of this agreeable ecſtaſy. On the other hand, 


what a terrible agony will two or three grains of 


crocus metallurum throw the whole fabric into ? this 


part being of ſo acute a feeling, that ſome philoſo- 


phers have for this reaſon e it. to ve the ar 
of the foul itſelf. | | 
- Beſides this conſideration, 1 we 1 8 no- 
tice, that the ſtomach, being diſtended with food, 
preſſes on the ſpleen s, and thereby occaſions a 
| greater 


Indians, with cold ham and fowls, which only we three ſat 
down to, and in a ſhort. time we diſpatched more than ten men 
with common appetites would have done, and yet we com- 
Plained of being. unſatisfied. For a long while we got up two 


—— RS. 


ſed 1 to declare, that he was quite aſhamed of biraſelf.” 

* The true office of the SPLEEN Was rie ha diſcovery c of 

the j ingenious Dr, 1 ; Fecturer on Phyfiology to. the 
Pupils 


' 1 
2 
5 
L 3 ” 


greater quantity of blood to paſs into the pancreas, 
and canſequently a greater ' increaſe of the ſecretion 
from that viſcus ;—and by obſtrudting/1 in ſome de- 
gree the paſſage of blood in the deſcending trunk 
of the aorta, cauſes an increaſed flux of blood to the 
Bead, and hence, after a full meal, inactivity and 
drowſineſs* and ſometimes apoplexy enſue; and 
hence alſo proceed thoſe fluſhings or redneſs in the 
face, ſo conſpicuous i in weak and exhauſted 8 


aſter eating. TE 
We will now attempt. to trace whe food in its di- 


geſted form, after it is thrown out from tar ſtomach 


into the anteftines. ; 
The aliment dara . N two or more 


1 in the ſtomach, is converted, firſt, into a grey- 
iſh pulp, which is uſually called chyme. This chyme, 
or fluid, paſſes out of the pylorus, or right orifice 
of the ſtomach, the fibres of which relax to afford 
it a paſſage; while the groſſer and leſs altered par- 
ticles remain in the living retort, to adopt the expreſ- 
ſion of the reverend Mr. Townſend, till they acquire 


Pupils of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hoſpitals.  'It did not eſcape 
the penetrating mind of the Reverend Mr. Townſend, and this 
coincidence of thought is a further proof of its truth. See vhe : 
Guide to Health, page 33. 
* Mr. Brindley, the famous canal engineer, mentioned to 
Dr. Darwin that he had more than once ſeen the experiment 
of a man extending himſelf acroſs the large ſtone of a corn- 
mill, and that by gradually letting g the ſtone what), the man LOL 
faſt aſleep. Dr. DaRwIx. | 
I See the Guide 10 Health, | 
88 a ſufficient 
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2 ſufficient fluidity, to paſs into the inteſtinal canal. 


As the digeſted food enters the duodenum “, it ſti- 
mulates the common duct of the gall bladder and the 
liver, and from a law in the animal ceconomy, which 
has given the higheſt ſenſibility to the nerves at the . 
mouths of the ſeveral ducts, which, by a ſympathetic 
communication, occaſions their ſeveral glands either 
to ſecrete or pour out a greater quantity of fluid, the 
chyme receives a full ſupply of &:le, and of ſaliva, ſe- 
creted from the pancreas 7; it alſo intermingles with 


mucus from innumerable exhalent arteries, which ſtill 


farther animalizes the chyme. 
The inteſtinal canal is five or fix times as long as 


the body, and forms many circumvolutions in the 
cavity of the abdomen, which it traverſes from right 


to leſt, and again from left to right. The inner coat 
of the inteſtines, by being more capacious than their 
:exterior tunics, occaſions a multitude of plaits t, 


at certain acl diſtances from each other, and 


* Vide the Map of the Viſcera, | 
$, The Pancreas is a large gland, which lies near the ſto- 


mach, and diſcharges by a ſhort duct, into the inteſtines, a 


liquor, which it ſeparates from the blood. It is difficult to 


collect any quantity of this juice, becauſe it is not lodged in 
any particular receptacle, but flows from the gland into the 
inteſtines, near the upper orifice of the ſtomach. However in 


dogs this has been executed by tying a bottle near the duct of 
the gland, while the animal was living, by which a quantity of 


the juice has been collected, and found in appearance to re- 


ſemble the ſaliva, ED 
+ Called by anatomiſts * conniventes. 
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THE ABSORBENT SYSTEM 
From MW. Cruikshank's admirable History of the Absorbents . 


 Publiehed by Or and Oo, March 1.1400 London. 


| theſe become leſs and leſs, and at farther intervals 
as they deſcend. This diſpoſition will be found to 
afford a ſtill farther proof of that divine wiſdom, 


which the anatomiſt and phyſiologiſt cannot fail to 


obſerve / in all their purſuits ; for if the inteſtinal canal 
was much ſhorter than it is; and if its inner ſurface 
was ſmooth and deſtitute of plaits; the aliment would 


- conſequently paſs with great rapidity to its termina- 


tion, and ſufficient time would be wanting to aſſi- 
milate the chyme, and for the neceſſary abſorption 
of it by the numerous villi, or hair-like projections 
which terminate in lafttals®: ſo chat the n unleſs: 


5 


1 think I have proved, ſays the Muftriow Dr. Hunter, that, 
the lymphatic: veſſels are the abſorbing veſſels, all oyer the body; 3 


that they are the ſame as the lacteals; and that theſe al- | 
together, With the thoracic duct, conſtitute one great and bene 
ral ſyſtem, diſperſed through the whole body for Abſorption g 50 

that this ſyſtem onhy does abſorb; that it ſerves to take up, and 
convey, whatever is 10 make, or to be again mixed with the blood, . 

from the inteſtinal canal, from the ſkin, and from all the in- 
ternal cavities and ſurfaces whatever. In our Umes, after 3 


ſchools of anatomy have long flouriſhed in all the civilized Tn. 


nations of Europe, and when, from the number bf wen who, 


have been employed: in ſuch reſearches, it might; have been . 3 3 


imagined that diſcoveries were exhauſted, PROVIDENCE has 


allowed me a greater ſhare of that ſort of honour, than' at firſt . — 
I could have expected. My diſcovery of the ansorBENT 8Y8- | 
TEM gains credit daily, both at home and abroad, to ſuch a | 
degree, that I believe we may now ſay, that it is almoſt uni- 


verſally adopted: and, if we miſtake not, in @ proper time, it 


will be allowed to be the greate/t diſcovery, both in phyſiology 
and in pathology, that anatomy has ſuggeſted, fince the diſco- 


* of the circulation of the blood. 
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conſtantly repleniſhed; would be deprived” of the 
ſupply of nutrition; which is ſo eſſential to life and 
health: but the length and circumvolutions of the 
inteſtines, the inequality of their internal ſurface, 
and the courſe of the aliment through them, all 
concur to perfect the ſeparation of the chyle from 
the facæs, and to afford the neceſſary ne 


to the ual 


Having ventured to throw out, continues Dr. Hunter, ſo 
bold a propoſition, that my reputation may not ſuffer through 
want of a little reflection upon the ſubject, I muſt beg leave to 
explain my opinion. The diſcovery of a duct of a gland, an 
undeſcribed muſcle, an artery, or a concealed vein, all ſuch 
diſcoveries certainly are trifling, when compared with the in- 


troduction of a new and general Men, which is Interwoyen 


„ EE. 23S. 


part of the body; ſo important, indeed, that it was neceſſary, 
and accordingly has fince actually been found out in brutes, 
likewiſe in birds, and in fiſh. Sach is tlie diſcovery of the an- 
SORBENT SYSTEM : and every perſon, who is really an ana- 
tomiſt, or phyſiologiſt, will, upon a little reflection, admit 
what has been here advanced; and, looking over the whole 
progreſs of anatomy, he will allow, that ſince the time of Ari- 
ſtotle to the preſent day, there have been only zo great 450 
coveries with regard to the phyſiology of our bodies; to wit, 
the VASCULAR" SYSTEM, and the ABSsORBENT SYSTEM, the 
BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM having been long before known. 


_ Vide Dr. Hunter's Second Lecture. 
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or THE GASTRIC SOLVENT, 
AND | . 
THE RELATIVE DIGESTIBILITY OP FOOD. 5 


IN 3 ce birds, and God „ fiſh, fo 
which ſwallow whole animals, and retain. them long 
in their ſtomach, digeſtion ſeems: to be performed, 
ſays Chiſelden, by ſonme unknown menſtruum; for we 
frequently find in their ſtomachs animals fo totally. 
digeſted, before their form Fr deſtroyed, that their very. 
Tones are made ſoft. One may indeed draw very. 
plauſible inferences concerning human digeſtion, 
from obſervation on other ſpecies of animals, eſpe- 
cially from birds of prey, the cat and dog, which re- 
ſemble us ſo much in the ſtructure of the ſtomach. 
But analogical arguments are probable indeed, but 
not concluſive, And it is an object of much higher. 
importance to attain certainty in man than in animals. 


In the writings of ancient and modern phyſicians ne: - 


topic is more frequently diſcuſſed; yet there is little: 
elſe beſide ſuppaſition: direct experiments upon ma 
are entirely wanting, and their reſearches are u- 
minated only by the twilight of conjecture, and ſop- 
ported by precarious poi. Upon refleQion; ſays 
Spallanzani, it appeared that direct experiments 
might be made on man, and for this purpoſe it was 
neceſſary to enn tubes full of various vegetable 
: G 4 1 ad _ 
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and animal ſubſtances, in order clearly to aſcertain 
the changes they undergo in the ſtomach, I will 
. candidly own, ſays he, that the experiment gave me 
at firſt ſome apprehenſion. The hiſtories of indigeſti- 
ble ſubſtances occaſioning troubleſeme ſymptoms, and 
being vomited up after a conſiderable time *, oc- 
curred to my imagination. I alſo recollected in- 
ſtances where ſuch bodies had ſtopped in the ali- 
mentary canal. 
Dr. Coe, in his Treatiſe on Biliary Concretions, 
gives an inſtance of a woman, from whoſe rectum 
was extracted a concretion, the nucleus of which was 
a plum ſtone. In the Edinburgh Medical Eflays, we 
have an account of a ſimilar fact. In the Eſſays and 
Obſervations, Phyſical and Literary, there is the 
hiſtory ofa boy who had three ſtones extracted from 
the rectum, the nuclei of which were the ſmall bones 
of ſheep's trotters. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
we have an account of a concretion formed upon a 
plum-ftone, and retained in the blind gut: and in the 
London Medical Journal, Mr. Johnſon relates the' 
caſe of a woman, who paſſed a ball of hardened 
3 fæces, weighing three quarters of an ounce, the nu- 
=_ cleus of which was a plum-ſtone. 
| Other facts however, where the reſult was con- 
trary, and of more frequent occurrence, gave me 
alſo ſome confidence. Thus we every day ſee the 
_ of e. medlars, plums, &c. ſwallowed 


| ® Vide Bono Hiller n. 6 Hoy 
and 
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| and voided wird impunity. This confidleration” at 
laſt determined me to make the trial with as > great 
cantion as poſſible. Ls . 
I ſwallowed, in the morning gading, a 1 bag, 
containing 52 grains of maſticated bread, I retained” 
the purſe 23 hours without experiencing the ſmalleſt 
inconvenience, and then voided it quite empꝶy. The 
ſtring uſed for ſewing and tying it was entire, nor 
was there any rent in the bag itſelf. The fortunate 
reſult of this experiment gave me 1 apts 
ment to undertake others. 

From vegetable I proceeded to animal ſubſtances. 
In a ſimilar bag 60 grains of boiled veal were en- 
cloſed, previouſly maſticated. The purſe was voided 
in 18 hours and three quarters, and the fleſh was 
conſumed. Only a few fibres remained, and theſe 
were void of ſucculency, as if my had been ys un- | 
der a preſs. | 

My next experiments were made to ſee, me 55 
| digeſtion was accompliſhed or aged by a nr, © 5 
Fower in the ſtomach. 

Boerhaave, neither ſatisfied with the ſyſtem of 
digeſtion in the human ſtomach by heat, as ſuggeſted 
by Galen, and adopted by his followers; nor yet 
better pleaſed with attributing this proceſs to the 
vital energy of the ſoul reſiding in the ſtomach, as 
conceived by the fertile imagination of Van Hel- 
mont; invented a ſyſtem of his own, in which he 
- attributes the digeſtion of our food partly to fer- 
2 n, but principally to ?riture, preſſure, and : 
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powerful guaſſation. He deſcribes the folds of the 
ſtomach as grinding the more ſolid parts of the ali- 
ment; and, to aſſiſt in this proceſs, he calls in the aid 
of its external coat, with the diaphragm, and the 
numerous muſcles of the abdomen. Not fatisfied 
with theſe, he takes into his account the violent pul- 
ſations of the ſubjacent aorta, with the vibrations of 
innumerable ſurrounding arteries, which he eſti- 
mates at no. leſs than three thouſand fix hundred 
pulfations in the hour. 

This diſtinguiſhed phyſician reaſoned from analogy, 
and took particular notice of the rich, which he 
had obſerved to ſwallow pieces of iron and of glaſs, 
evidently for the purpoſe of triture, becauſe the 
ſound of grinding was perceptible to thoſe who liſtened. 
In the granivorous birds he had remarked, beſide 
the crop, furniſhed with falivary glands to mollify 
their food, a gizzard, or ſecond ſtomach, provided 
with ſtrong muſcles to zriturate the grain; and the 
avidity with which they ſwallow gravel to aſſiſt the 
operation had not eſcaped his notice. Having ex- 
amined the ſtructure of the lobſter, he ſaw at the 
mouth of the ſtomach a curious mechaniſm, three 
zeeth, of which one moved by a ſtrong muſcle, tri- 
turates the food againſt the other two, 


In the larger crawfh of the ſea, he might 8 
noticed a ſtructure ſomewhat different, where to an- 


ſwer the ſame intentions, inſtead of three teeth, we 
obſerve a peſtle ſupplied with a ſtrong muſcle and 
| Pee berween two mortars. 


= 
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No wonder, then, that this great mechanic on the 
ſubject: of digeſtion had mechanical ideas. l 

To prove that digeſtion in the human ſtomach is. 
not performed by zriture, I was under the neceſſity, 
ſays Spallanzani, of ſwallowing thin tubes. Theſe 
tubes were voided in about 22 hours. Among the 
tubes employed in theſe experiments I procured ſome 
to be made ſo thin that the Nighteſt preſſure would 
have cruſnhed them to pieces, or have bent in their 
edges; but though I frequently uſed them, #ot one- 
was ever broken," nor on examination could 1 1 7 
ceive the ſmalleſt fiſſure. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed this ater propo- 
ſition, viz. that digeſtion is produced by the gaſtric fluid 
independently of trituration, I had before me, ſays he, 
a fine field for experiments, which could not fail to 
ſuggeſt ſome important truths. . 

The neceſſity of maſtication deſerves to be well! 
known. There is, perhaps, no perſon who has not 


ſome time or other been ſubject to indigeſtion for 


want of having chewed ſufficiently his food. I took 
two pieces from a pigeon's heart, each weighing 
forty-five grains, and having chewed one as much as 1 
uſed to chew my food, encloſed; them in two ſpheres, 
and ſwallowed them at the ſame time. Both theſe. 
tubes happened to be voided at the ſame time, and 
then I ſaw how much digeſtion is promoted by maſtica- 
tion. Of the maſticated fleſh there remained only 4 
grains, whereas of the other there were 18 left. 
This was confirmed by two other experiments, one 
1 55 . 
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made with mutton, the other with veal. The reaſon 
of this is obvious. Not to mention the ſaliva which 
moiſtens and atrenuates the food, it cannot be 
doubted, that when it is reduced to pieces by the 
action of the teeth, the gaſtric juice meets it at all 
points, and therefore the more ſpeedily diſſolves it, 
Juſt as other menſtrua diſſolve ſooneſt thoſe bodies 
that have been previouſly broken into fragments. 

I now wiſhed to make ſome experiments with 
the gaſtric fluid out of the body. A ſufficient quan- 
_ tity could not be obtained by killing birds and other 
animals, and it became neceſſary to invent a con- 
trivance for obtaining it from them alive. Three 
tubes containing punge were therefore introduced 
into the ſtomach of a crow, and after four hours 


theſe were vomited up. The pieces of ſpunge 


being ſaturated with the fluids of that cavity, were 
then taken out and preſſed between the fingers. 
Theſe afforded 37 grains of gaſtric liquor of a tranſ- 
parent yellow colour, poſſeſiing a ſomewhat bitter 
and faltiſh taſte. 

I now attempted, fays the Abbe, to produce ar- 
tificial digeſtion with the gaſtric juice thus obtained. 

It was January, and Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
placed near the veſſel uſed for the experiment, ſtood 
at 42 and 43 degrees. For greater certainty in 
theſe experiments, I eſtabliſhed a term of compa- 
riſon, by employing ſimilar veſſels, containing the 
ſame fleſh, infuſed in water. I alſo took care, up- 
on the preſent occaſion, that the fleſh ſhould be 

completely 
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completely immerſed in their reſpective liquors, 
and that the phials ſhould be cloſed with ſtopples. 
For ſeven days the fleſh kept in the gaſtric juice, and in 
water continued the ſame. On the eighth I perceived, 
ſays Spallanzani, a flight ſolution, for upon agi- 
tating both liquors, ſeveral particles ſeparated from 
the larger maſs, and fell down to the bottom of the 
phials. No further progreſs was afterwards made, 
and the gaſtric fluid did not ſeem at all more effica- 
cious than common water ; only the fleſh immerſed 
in the former in a ſurpriſing manner was preſerved 
from putrefation. In this experiment I had uſed 
beef; I verified the ſame obſervation upon the more 
tender fleſh of calves, chickens, and pigeons; the 
temperature of air was about 48 degrees of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.—While I was making theſe 
experiments in the natural temperature of the air, 
1 was employed about others of a like nature in a 
warmer medium, Viz. in a ſtove, in which the heat 
varied from 79 degrees to 80 of heat. And now 
the effefts produced by the gaſtric fluid, greatly differed 
from thoſe produced by water Q. In the latter the fleſh _ 
began to be a little diffolved in two days; this was 
the effect of incipient putrefaction from heat and 
moiſture. The fatid ſmell continued to increaſe 
5 during the following day, and in a week became in- 


„This ſhews how much digeſtion depends upon animal 
Lieat, and as this ariſes from the oxygenation of the blood, the | 
relationſhips are concatenated. Vide Sect. X. on the balance 
between digeſtion and the oxygenation of the blood. | 
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' tolerable, when the fleſh was reduced to a nauſeous 
pulp. In the gaſtric juice the Solution was more rapid, 
and exhibited very different phanomena ; twenty-five 
Hours were ſufficient to decompoſe the fleſh contained in 
it, and in a little more than two days there remained 
only a very ſmall morſel entire. Theſe ſolutions never 
emitted any bad ſmell ; whence it is evident, that 
they did not ariſe from incipient putrefaction, like 
| thoſe in water, but from a more efficacious and a 
5 different menſtruum, viz. the gaſtric liquor. 
To Edinburgh there came by accident a huſſar, 
a man of weak underſtanding, who gained a miſer- 
* able livelihood by ſwallowing pebble-ſtones, and 
; chewing flints “, for the amuſement of the common 
people. The 9 of the Hone- eater, as he choſe 
to ſtyle himſelf, was ſo much diſtended, that he was 
able to ſwallow a great number of pebble-ſtones 
i during the day; and theſe might be plainly felt, 
| and be chinked, if you preſſed 8 with your 

| hand below the ſhort ribs on the left ſide. I 
= Dr. Stevens tried many experiments ſimilar to 
; CL thoſe above related, with this man, who ſwallowed 


1 His front teeth were e fled down, and he 100 the art Cof 
ſplitting into pieces flint fones, by ſtriking them with his fore- 
teeth in a particular direction, juſt as they faſhion Hints for 
guns. Theſe pieces he would ſhew to his aftoniſhed viſitants, 
put them under his tongue, and pretending to have ſwallowed 
them, he would then proceed actually to gulp down ſome 

ſmooth pebble-flones, which he took care to have by him on the 
| 1 | 
7 . Giver 
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ſilver ſpheres, which were perforated ſo fine as 
hardly to admit a needle into each opening, and he 

always found the food that he incloſed in theſe bo- 
dies diſſolved. He next turned his attention to 
the different degrees of ſolubility; or, as it was for- 
merly called, to the hard or eaſy digeſtion of different 
ſubſtances, and the reſult of his experiments | are 
equally curious as important. 
HFaving procured a whelp five months old, - At 
was kept faſting ſixteen hours, and four of the 
globes, as uſed in the foregoing experiments, each 
containing a like quantity of food, were forced into 
its ſtomach. The ſubſtances had been previouſly 

.cooked, and weighed each 16 grains. Seven 

hours afterwards the animal was killed, and the 
globes were taken out of the ſtomach; when the 

beef was found to have loſt 105 grains, the mutton 6 
Srains, the potatoe 5 grains, ms fowl 4 gran, 185 c 
855 parſnep 0. 

To another dog that bad faſted toelre hours 1 
gave, fays he, 16 grains of rogſted beef, in a ſecond 
ſphere the ſame quantity of veal, in a third only fat, 
and in a fourth wheaten bread. In ten hours the 
animal was killed and opened, and the tubes were 
taken out of its ſtomach. The be and bread were 
quite diſſolved ; the veal had on N ten wn 
and the fat 84 grains. 

As in the laſt experiment the weal was not ſo ſoon 
diſſolved | as the Beg, I began, ſays he, to ſuſpect 

that the fleſn of young animals | in GY 15 leſs caly 
7 é | to 
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to digeſt than that of old ones. I therefore took care 
to repeat the experiment with lamb and mutton, 
which were put in equal quantities into two tubes. 

The reſult was as before. In ſeven hours the nut- 

ton was quite diſſolved, whereas the lamb lad loſt only 

10 grains. | 

Having kept a dog faſting eighteen 1 that 
his ſtomach might be free from the remains of food, I 
killed it, and collected about half an ounce of pure 
gaſtric fluid, which was put in ſeparate phials. I 
then made trial of mutton, veal, lamb, chicken, and 
other animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and imitating 
the heat of the ſtomach, they were all readily dif- 
ſolved; but the time requiſite for the completion 
of this proceſs was different, and anſwered exactly 
to the reſults of the preceding experiments *., 

Mr. Belcher happening to dine at a callico prin- 
ter's, was ſurpriſed to find the bones of the pork at 
table of a very red appearance. They had eat mad- 
der. This eminent ſurgeon mixed that ſubſtance 
with different foods, and gave it to fowls, and other 
animals, and a ſimilar change of colour in all the 
bones, and even in the teeth, took place : but, 


We are apt to imagine, that ard ſubſtances are more 
difficultly diſſolved than /of?, but a little attention ſhews us 
that ie menſtruum being adapted to the ſubject, hardneſs las 
nothing to do in it: oil of vitriol diſſolves feel, and yet does not 
touch wax, and oil diſſolves wax, and does not touch iron; 
and ſo in a thouſand inſtances. Nurſes call ams harmleſs 
only from the nature of the animal. Dr. SurzRRA RRE. 
after 


after a certain time, if theſe were fed on food con- 
taining no madder, the bones regained their natural 
appearance. To prove that the different parts of 
the body are renewed, John Hunter fed two ducks, 
the one with Barley, the other with rats, ſor about 
a month, and killed both at the ſame time. When 
they were dreſſed and ſerved at his table, that fed | 
wholly with /prats was bardly eatable, it taſted jo 
rough of fb. Theſe facts prove, that our fabric 
is ever being pulled to pieces and renewed ;. that the _ 
matter is - continually changed, though the ſame 
identity remains! They alſo prove that our body 
may be compoſed of parts unaſſimilated, though 
changed by the wonder-working powers of the _ 8 
from inanimate to animate matter ! 5 : 
The bu of the ſeeds of plants appears to he | | 
indigeſtible i in its natural ſtate ; whether this ariſs 
ſays the celebrated John Hunter, from the nature of . I 
the buſt itſelf, or from its compatineſs *, I am not 
certain, but am inclined to ſuppaſe the laſt; as we 
find the cocoa, which is only a huſk, to be digeſti- 
ble, when ground to a powder and well boiled, 
We know, likewiſe, that cuticle, horn, and bone, 
n animal e are not e in 


** This n the author of the preſent work would have 
enfeocel himſelf by experiment, but having felt the tortures 
of pain, he could not bear to inflit death on any animal inca- 

pable of doing him an injury from its nature, unleſs where 
the importance of the ſubject had juſtified; or 8 had de- 
ads. the cn 


the firſt inſtance, by the gaſtric juice; yet if re- 
duced in Papin's digeſter* to a jelly, that jelly can 
I. be acted upon in the ſtomach; we muſt therefore 
ſouppoſe that a certain natural degree of ſolidity in 

animal and vegetable ſubſtances render them indi- 
geſtible. . This compactneſs in the huſk ſeems to be 
intended to preſerve, while under ground, the fari- 


© naceous part of the ſeed, in which the living prin- 
ciple is placed ; the huſk having probably no other. 
1 1 power of reſiſting putrefaction than what ariſes from 
I its texture. Of twenty-five ripe grapes, which 
| Spalanzani ſwallowed, by way of experiment, eigh- 


teen were voided entire, of the other ſeven the Ans 
only appeared. He made the ſame experiments 
with cherries, and currants, as well ripe as unripe, 
and by far the greater number were voided: entire. 
Although moſt huſks are not capable of being dif- 


* The advantage of Papin's digeſter is to give Boiling water 

a greater heat than it is capable of naturally having. To do 
this, the vapour muſt not be ſuffered to eſcape. The lid is 
ſo contrived as to open inwards, that the ſteam may not force 
its way out. There is a ſtopple, however, on the lid, to 
which is fixed the arm of a lever, ſuſpended on a balance. 
Weights are applied at the end neareſt the ftopple. Now 
when the water within is ſo very much heated, that the ſteam 
_ wvill force open the ftopple, and ſo raiſe up the arm of the 
lever; by knowing what weight is ſuſpended, we can deter- 
mine exactly the degree of heat. Vide what was before ſaid 
on the cooling effects of evaporation, or the quantity of | caloric 
that eſcapes when water is. aerialixed or converted into cam. 
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ſolved in the gaſtric juice, they generally allow of 
tranſudation; and that the ſeed is in ſomè degree 


affected, is known by its ſwelling in the ſtomach; 


yet it can only admit by that means a certain por- 
tion of the gaſtric juice, and that not ſufficient to 


convert it into chyle; therefore we ſee grain when 
ſwallowed whole, unleſs in birds, whoſe gizzards 
ſerve them as our teeth, to grind or divide the 


grain, paſs entire, though much ſwelled; and even 


the kernels of ſome nuts, as Spaniſh cheſnuts, are 
not digeſtible when eaten raw. 

But not only very compa#? ſubSances a are difficult of 
digeſtion, but alſo thoſe that are fluid are ſo like- 


wiſe : and we may. obſerve, that nature has given 


us very few fluids as articles of food, and to render 
the few fitter for. the digeſtive powers, a coagulating 


principle is provid. to. OR them ſome degree of 


e 5 

* An milk turns in fry 1 855 into curds 7 2 "The 
property of calves rennet is well known. When too much 
acidity prevails in the ſtomach, a little magneſia corre it, 


and prevents the curd from being 100 hard, and conſequently 


difficult of 'digeſtion. It is often. proper to dilute milk, in 


meu 


order that the coagula may be broken into N ſmall frag- | 


— + 
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SECT. X. | 


oN THE BALANCE BETWEXT DIGESTION AND 
THE OXYGENATION OF THE BLOOD. | . 


| Ir is impollible, ſays the athor of the Medical 
SpeZator, indeed, to peruſe the following extract 
- from a late publication of Dr. Beddoes without 
- feeling the warmeſt approbation, and the moſt 
anxious deſire to co-operate with him and Drs. Dar- 
win, Ewart, Thornton, and thoſe other phyſicians 
| whoſe letters he has publiſhed, in their laudable 
attempts to render the PNEUMATIC CHEMISTRY »/e- 
ful to maxkind. —Theſe, I am well perſuaded, muſt be 
the ſentiments of every medical man, who poſſeſſes a ray 
of true ſcience; and to me, it is particularly pleaſing, 
becaufe 1 alſo have many years ago entertained an 
opinion nearly ſimilar. * A firm perſuaſion,” fays 
Dr. Beddoes, © had long ſettled on my mind, that 
« the ſyſtem might be as powerfully and as variouſly 
& affected by means of the lungs as of the ſtomach. And 
te the more knowledge we have acquired of the proper- 
er fies of elaſtic fluids, the more bas this my opinion been 
de confirmed. Of all the functions, RESPIRATION ig, I 
1 think, the beſt underſtood; and it will alſo be found in 
be philgſapbie and cautious hands to be the moſt eaſily 
er managed. It is impoſſible,” adds Dr. Beddoes, now _ 


1 10 doubly that we are aur i bed & the lungs as truly, 
cc as 


* 
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« as by the flomach ; and that what we take in at the for- 
© mer entrance becomes, like our food, a part of the ſub. 
te ance of our ſolids as well as our fluids. — By the lungs 
e can alſo introduce effeffual alteratives of the blood, 
et and by conſequence act on all the parts nouriſhed by the 
cc Blood, For ſome Time,” adds this illuſtrious philoſo- 
pher, 7 breathed oxygen air, with a certain portion of 
4 atmoſpheric air, and I felt at the time of inſpiration, that . 
© agreeable glow and lightneſs of the cheſt, which bas 
ce Been de ſcribed by Dr. Prieftley and others. Ina very 
& Hort time I perceived a genial warmth, and a greater 
&« flow of ſpirits than uſual, and by degrees my complexion 
< from an uniform brown became fairer and ' ſomewhat 
« * florid; I perceived alſo a carnation tint at the ends of 
£6 uy fingers, and my lips became of @ bright red. I 
ce even think it probable that OXYGEN, or VITAL 
ce AIR, which, by uniting with the Blood, creates ſuch a 
ce beautiful colour to the complexion, may ſuperſede all 
© other coſmetics ; one deciſive advantage it will cer- 
ce tainly bave over them all, for while it improves the 
te Jooks, it will, if ri ightly adminiſtered, amend the health 
« alſo®. „ This experiment points out, in the 
ſtrongeſt point of view, that oxygen or vital air, 
- by blending with the Z/ood, becomes one of the 
- CONSTITVENT PRINCIPLES of the body, 
I have had, ſays the celebrated Spaniſh traveller 
the Rev. Mr. Townſend, OE Py of 


* From Dr. Beddoess 3 to Dr. Darwin on the Now 
Method of curing Pulmonary Diſorders, 


3 | ; H 3 1 remarking 
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remarking a beautiful balance betwixt RESPIRATION | 
and DIGESTION. 


During a putrid fever which . . lat 
ſummer, it was too evident to eſcape the obſervation 
even of his nurſes. M, hen the ſtomach was optreſſed, 
reſpiration laboured ; and when the lungs were plentifully 


ſupplied with vital air, the breathing became eaſy, and 
te ſuperabundant ans 77 food was no longer a 


burthen. 


Mr. Townſend's PESO . Eo 8 the air 


©) my bed-chamber was artificially oxygenated, as 
« my phyſician Dr. Thornton often witneſſed, my 
re reſpiration was pleaſant, my oppreſſion at my cheſt 


ec relieved, and I was enabled to breathe freely through 
8 the noſtrils without the aſſiſtance of my mouth, which J 
dc could not do before the room was oxygenated... At the 


<« ſame time I am conv inced that ny appetite way 
ce greatly increaſed, and my digefion confiderably quick- 


« ened. 


The 1 Dr. l obſerves, We the 
air at Vienna contains more oxYGEN than i in the low 


country of Holland; hence the increaſe of appetite of 
- thoſe who go from Holland to Vienna, and thy revnye 
. effett with travellers to Holland, 


When Dr, Beddoes inhaled the vital air, his ap- 


petite was ſo far increaſed, that he ſays, © that al- 
tc though before he could eat only a certain quantity 
te and was full, he now eat double that . 


te and yet did not feel himſelf ſatiated. 


* 


* Vide the Guide zo Health, : 
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Every one mult: have experienced the difference 
of appetite after walking i in a _e air, or "Ren 
ſtaying at home. | Po . 

Curtain foods increaſe the ebe power wind blood _ 
fn oxygen. Dr. Withering, writing to Dr. Beddoes, | 
ſays, the experiments you wiſh for have been in part 
made. The late ingenious Mr. Spalding, who did fo 
much in improving and uſing the diving-bell, and had 
practiſed with the greateſt ſucceſs for many years, 
was a man of nice obſervation, and had he not fallen 

a ſacrifice to the negligence of drunken attendants "; 
would have thrown much additional light upon more 
than one branch of ſcience. . He ae in- 
formed me, that when be had eaten animal food, or 
© drank fermented liquors, he. conſumed the: air in the * 
cc bell much faſter than oben he lived. upon vegetable food 
& aid drank only water. Many repeated trials had 


of: 


/ 
* - 2 8 


* Mr. Spalding twice went down, accompanied by a young 
man, who was educated by him, to, view the wreck of the 
Imperial Eaſt Indiaman on the coaſt of Ireland. On deſcend- 
ing the third time, in June 1783, they remain⸗d above an hour 
under water, and had barrels of air ſent down to them, but 
not ſufficient for their wants, probably from the drunkenneſs 
| of their attendants, hence they were both found dead i in the 
bell. This unhappy event, ſays the celebrated Dr. Darwin, 
may for a time check the ardour of adventurers i in traverſing 
the bottom of the ocean, but it is probable in another half 
| century it may be as ſafe to travel under the ocean, as over it, | 
 Gnce Dr. Prieſtley's' diſcovery, of [procuring vit air in the 
greateſt abundance from the calces of metals, as well as nite, 
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ſo convinced him of this, that he conſtantly abſtained 
from the former diet whilſt engaged in diving. 
We now ſee the reaſon why men who are op- 
preſſed with food, more efpecially animal food,. pant; 
and why in a cloſe roem, where they are confined 
within the curtains of a bed, where the air is vitiated 
by paſſing frequently through their lungs, they | 
their mouths wide to. breathe, and therefore why 
| T have i: had amen: to al: mich 
miners in Cornwall, Mr. Townſend relates, who had 
been almoſt deprived of life by breathing a mephitic 
air, and have been informed by them, that on re- 
viving they have conſtantly been ſeized with nauſea, 
and that commonly the ſtomach has n its 
contents quite crude. 
Whenever the imperfect tube of ain or fuck 2 
as ſleep out the winter, are expoſed to a cold ſo great 
as, in a great meaſure, to-rob them of their inbred 
beat, their powers of motion are proportionably di- 
miniſhed, and as they cannot have, at that ſeaſon, a 
very copious generation of caloric, but only enough 
to keep up the ſpark of life (their animal oil, which 
is compoſed of principles attractive of oxygen, being 
ſufficient for that purpoſe), they loſe all the power of 
—— 
At Belliſle, in the beginning of the winter 1761, 1 
conveyed, ſays John Hunter, worms, and pieces of 
meat, down the throats of lizards when they were 
going into winter quarters, keeping them afterwards 
5 os 0 
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in a cool place. On opening them at different pe- 
riods, I always found the ſubſtances which I had in- 
troduced entire, and without any the leaſt alteration. 
- A hedge-hog, while the heat of the body was at 
30 degrees, had neither dire for food nor power of 
digeſting it; but when by artificial means it was in- 
creaſed to 93 degrees, the animal ſeized a toad which 
happened to be in the room; and upon being offered 
ſome bread and milk, it immediately eat it. The 
heat rouſed up the actions of the animal cæco- 
nomy ; the breathing became quickened ; and the 
blood, having imbibed a greater quantity of oro 
AIR, containing latent fire, to be extricated by the 
principles ſeparated by the ſtomach; hence the im- 
| mediate call on the digeſtive powers of that organ. 
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* ___ .. PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
SECTION XI. F 
1. of THE * oo PROPER FOR CHILDREN. | | 
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fancy, but alſo kindly prepares it. When the babe, 

(oon after it is born in this cold world, is applied to 
its mother's boſom, its ſenſe of perceiving warmth 

is fi ſt agreeably affected; next its ſenſe of fell ® . 
is delighted with the odour of the milk; then its 


1 Any one may obſerve this, when very young infants are 
= about to ſuck ; for at thoſe early periods of life, the perfume 
| 


i, 


| | of the milk affects the organ of ſmell, much more powerfully 
" than after the repeated habits of ſmelling has inured it to 
ttt odours of common ſtrength, and the lacrymal ſack empties, 
| | * f itſelf into the noſtrils, and an increaſe of tears is poured into 
i" | the eyes. And in our adult years, the ſtronger ſmells, though 
in they are at the ſame time agreeable to ns, as of volatile ſpirits, 
j 1 continue to 8 an increaſed ſecretion of tears. Dr. 
—_ Daxwix. 
—_—  - A calf diſcovers its mother by its ſenſe of enen; and each 
Hl 262 pig has its peculiar teat to which it always goes, What 1s 
it 2 very remarkable, when a lamb dies, to make the ewe take to 
[ i „ another lamb, it muſt be covered for a few ye with the fleece 
WH - of the dead one, 
lf | taſte 
| 


5 187 . 
 raſte is gratified by the flavour of it; afterwards the 
appetites of hunger and of tbhinſt afford pleaſure by 
the poſſeſſion of their objects, and by the ſubſequent 
digeſtion of the aliment; and laſtly, the ſenſe of 
touch is delighted by the ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs ok 
the milky. una which the innocent embraces 
with its hands, preſſes with its lips, and watches : 
with its eyes. Satisfied, it ſmiles at the enjoyment 
of ſuch a variety of pleaſures. It feels an animal 
3 attraction, which is love; a ſenſation, when che 
Object is preſent, a deſire, when it is abſent; which 
conſtitutes the pureſt ſource of human felicity, the 
cordial drop in the otherwiſe vapid cup of life, and 
which overpays the fond LORIN for ho INE. ſohct- | 
tudes and care. „ 
It appears from the annual repilitrs of the dead, — 
that almoſt one half of the children born in Great 
Britain of great families die in their infancy. To 
many, indeed, this may appear a natural evil; but 
on due examination, it will be found to be one of our 
_ own creating. Were the deaths of infants a natural 
evil, other animals would be as liable to die young 
as man, but this, we find, is by no means the caſe. 
A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, 5 
as ſoon as it is born, to the ſole care of a hireling, 
hardly deſerves that tender appellation. Nothing . 
can be ſo prepoſterous as a mother who thinks it 
below her to take care of her own. child. If we 
ſearch nature throughout, we cannot find a parallel 
a to this. Every other animal i is the nurſe of its ow n 
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brutes to bring up their young; by pros, they would . | 


| 8 8 a ſoft no pillow, as his motber g breaſt bas 15 


not always come immediately aſter the birth; but 


diy ; © ſome time it has no great need for food; yet doubtleſs ought 
to be laid to the breaſt, as ſoon as the mother may, by lep, 6 


offspring, and they thrive accordingly. Were the 


Har the: fame fate mot thoſe of the human f. e 


commit fair, E no "Sed cranſpor warms 
_ To lull your infant in maternal. . 
Who, bleſs d in vain with tumid boſom, bear | 
His tender wailing with unfeeling earz 
The ſoothing kiſs and milky rill deny 5 
Jo the ſweet pouting lip, and . eye cl 4 
Ah! what avails the cradle's damaſk roof, 1 
- The eider bolſter, and embroider'd woof hats. 3 
Ott hears the gilded coach, unpity'd Pa, 
And many a tear the taſſeld cuſhion ſtains! 
No voice ſo ſweet attunes his cares to reſt, . 


* mw N or NESS 
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+ Dr. Dana. 3 


A child. ſoon afier the birth, ſhews an wal ; | 
tion to ſuck; and there is no reaſon why it ſhould "a 
not be gratified. It is true, the mother's milk does 


this is the way to bring it“: beſides, the ft mitt 


Dr. Armſtrong, Phyfician to the Britich Lying-in Hoſpi- 5 
nts in this particular, ſeconds the advice given to mothers by 
ide benevolent Dr. Buchan. An infant; ſays he, although for 


or otherwiſe, be ſufficient! y refreſhed to undergo the little fa-. 5 
tigue that an attempt to ſackle may occaſion, This method, 
| however 
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* FRE the child e can i out of the breaſt ow T 
the purpoſe: of cleanſing, better than all the drugs 
in the apothecary's ſhop, and at the fame time pre- 
vents inflammations of the breaſt, fevers, and other 
dangerous difeaſes, from the ſuppreſſion of this na- 
tural ſecretion. It is ſtrange how people came to 
think that the firſt thing given to a child ſhould be 
drugs, This is beginning with medicine by times, 


and no wonder that they generally end with it. It ” 


ſometimes happens, indeed, that a child does nos 
diſcharge the meconium fo foon as might be wiſhed z 
this has induced phyſicians, in fuch caſes, to give 
| ſomething of an opening nature to cleanſe the firſt _ 
_ paſſages. ' Midwives have improved upon this hint, 
and never fail to give ſyrups, oils, &c. &. whe- _ 


ther they be neceſfary or not. Cramming an infnß r: 


with ſuch indigeſtible fuff, as ſoon as it is horn, can 
hardly fail to make it ſick, and — ONS 
_ caſion for medieines. 

Almoſt as ſoon a5 oe babe is barn che ae 


_howerer . with Fun is moſt 8 to nature. By b 
I means of putting the child car to the breaſt, eſpecially the 
firſt time of ſuckling, the nipple wil be formed, and the mille 
gradually brought on. Hence much pain, and its conſe- 
| quences, will be prevented, as well as the frequency of ſore | 


nipples, which, in a firſt lying in, have been wont to or” "7 


no ſmall inconvenience; To teach the child how to fuck,” a 


given it at the end of a tea-ſpoon, which the innocent will 
_ dafp in its mouth; ora 4 — 
2 —— N bs 4246 * e ; 


Attle milk and water, fweetened with white ſugar, may be. = oY I 
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nurſe knowing what is comfortable to herſelf; ima- 
eines that what is good for her, and her miſtreſs, 
cannot be bad ſor the poor infant. This naturally ſug- 
geſts the idea of cordials. Accordingly wine is univer- 
fally mixed by nurſes with the firſt food of children, 
or Dalby's carminative is adminiſtered. Nothing can 
be more fallacious than this mode of reaſoning, or [7 
more hurtful than the conduct founded on it. Chil- | ; 
, | dren need very little food for ſome time after their ü 
birth, and what they receive ſhould be light and orf 
a cooling quality; a ſmall quantity of wine hurries 
on the reſpiration, and conſequently the circulation, | 
which nature for wiſe POO has wy nant 
very rapid. {2 | 
If the mother or the nurſe has 1 of milk the 
child will need no other food. Milk itſelf is pro- 
duced from food taken in by the mother. It is in 
her ſtomach that the aliment is diſſolved, or digeſt- 
ed, which by a combination of powers in the chy- 
topoiefic viſcera, or parts preparing the chyle, is ſo 
far animalized f as to be converted into a kind of 


white 


1 ® In a new Born mfant the pulſe is about 134 in a minute, 
14 in —_—_— age from 60 to 80, and 3 in extreme old age from 50 to 
Dr. ApaiR. | 


1 We may obſerve tha ben Fx: e FE, worms 3 kli | 
inſe#s for its young; and poulterers follow without the bias 
of theory the ſame method of rearing them. Reaumur gave. 
1 ſeveral ducks, the one animal, and the other vegetable food, and 
. having killed them, he found the animal ſubſtances ahoays. - 
1 : ſooner A than the grain, Thus then it ſeems," that 
| | ANIMAL 
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111 | 
white blood. Hence it is very apparent, that pre- 
vious: to an infant having acquired ſtrength enough 
to convert ſolid food into bland and wholeſome 
chyle, and while the fibres of the ſtomach and in- | 
teſtines are peculiarly” irritable, the parent, by a 
wiſe ſubſtitution in nature, has previouſly: accom- 
pliſhed this work he the i infant the is about t to nou- 
kin: | 
0 hk Scend or third ind it rly Hi6n be 
proper to give the child, once or twice a day, 4 
little of ſome other food *. This will eaſe the mo- 
ther, will accuſtom the child by degrees to take 
food, and will render after weaning both leſs diffis 
cult and leſs dangerous. Nature abhors all ſudden 
tranſitions- For this purpoſe, the food of children 
ought not only to be fimple, but to reſemble, as 
nearly as poſſible, the properties of milk. Indeed milk 
ſhould make a principal part of their food, not _ 
before they are weaned, but for a long time after: 

Bread may be given to a child as ſoon as it PIE 
an inclination to chew. The very chewing of 
bread will promote the cutting of the teeth, and the 


: 3 

3 

5 . ” MR 
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* ANIMAL roop is much eaſier digeſted and tranſmuted in chil - 
dren into animal ſubſtance, by the powers of digeſtion, than 
the vegetable; and this plainly appears, if you begin from 
the firſt moment of the fetus increafing in the womb, where, 
135 bill itz coming ; into light, e formed . of aims, lub, 
= ſtance. Il} + i110. 3784 16d3 foals . 1 288 | : 


32 As; . which inal bee | 
than crumb, as mill and water, .. 0-842 2D 
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diſcharge of faliva. Children diſcover an early in- 

Clination to chew whatever is put into their hands, 
Parents obſerve the inclination, but know not how 

to apply the remedy. Inſtead of giving to the child 
ſomething which may at once exerciſe its gums and 
afford it nouriſhment, they commonly put into its 
hands a piece of hard metal, or impenetrable coral. 
A cruſt of bread, or a piece of ſtick liquorice, is 
the beſt ſuck-tbumb, It not only anſwers the pur- 
poſe better than any thing elſe, but has the additional 
properties of nouriſhing the child, and carrying the 
ſaliva down the ſtomach, which is a 12288 TORO: 


of digeſtion. 
It is ſoon nnd. to allow 8 e fred, 


when they have got teeth to tear it. Then we 


ſhould remember that their pulſe is uſually at 130, 
and from the obſervation, of Mr. Townſend and 
others, the pulſe is quickened by animal food, and 
the ſame is not obſerved, when we have been eat- 
ing only vegetables. We ſhould then employ a 
plentiful mixture of vegetable with their animal food, 
which, as the proper food of manhood, the forma- 


tion of his 7ceth f n, r out to the _— 


5 . Vide the Guide to Health, page'27. 
+ He has the canine br tearing teeth, the riciſrs or clippers, 


and the grinders. Thoſe animals that have only the 


reeth, as the lion, &c. have a gare jaibæ that does not able 3 
vegetables; and on the reverſe, thoſe that have only the metſors 
and grinders, as the — e e ee that wy 
diſſolves 8 Bun m Ne O67 
1 = bein, 
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logitts, 4 the experience of ages has greg to be |: 
the moſt. conducive to health *. As the ſtomachs 
of children cannot bear repletion, becauſe of their 


temperament, and as they require. food not only to 
keep up the parts already formed, but alſo to make an 


addition to them, they ought therefore to have Aen- 
aer but frequent meals, and this in Cocteau to 5 
their tender age. + 5 N 


1 *. * 
N * ** 


il. or F THE oo PROPER FOR Mannoob. 
It is an ancient BY” cole maxim, he a lis | 
guided entirely according to the directions of art; 
muſt be a miſerable one; and the moſt judicious _ 
practitioners, ſenſible of the juſtneſs of the obſerva- 
tion, and that what is prohibited 1s often the more X 
eagerly coveted, have endeavoured, even to per- 
ſons labouring under diſeaſe, to give as great lati- 
tude as e in the miele of Eh. and to recon- | 


| * Poverty, ſays the ed A Saiith, though it no 
doubt diſcourages, does not Jays prevent marriage, It 
ſeems even to be favourable to generation. A half. ſtarved high- a 
land woman frequently bears more than #wenty children 
while a pampered. fine lady is incapable of bearing any, and is 
generally exhauſted by two or three, But poverty; though it 

quickens the powers of generation, is alſo extremely zwnfavours © . 
able to the rearing of children. Lie tender plant is produced in 
fo cold a ſoil, that it ſoon withers and dies. : I is mf uncommon in ; 
the highlands of Scotland, for a moth 
3 to have but Two alive, | OE SO er ae ys 
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eile every part of the regimen they preſcribe, as 
Wi nearly as they can, to the common mode of living, in 
W |! order that the patient may be reminded as little as 
| |  Poffible of his misfortune, Our directions there- 
fore ſhall not be frivolouſly minute, but as wort 
Wi as 3s poſf ble on this ſubject. 
= __" Tn the firſt place we ought carefully t to ther our 
Wi! *' food, otherwiſe we ſhall impoſe much unneceſſary 
i 1 Hubour on the ſtomach, and retard digeſtion” 
=_ . With reſpect to quantity, it is evident that this 
1 muſt be regulated by our feelings. A healthy man 
cannot be faid to exceed in the quantity of his meal, 
if he finiſhes it with a reliſh for more; if, immedi- 
ately after eating, he can, if required, follow any 
employment, that does not demand ſtrong exerciſe 
or violent exertions; which to perſons in eaſy cir- 
eumſtances will rarely be neceflary, and ought in 
general to be avoided,. as it diſturbs digeſtion “; 
though daily practiſed, from neceſſity, by the la- 
bouring poor T. | 
..  Ghuttonyis ſo 3 a vide, that ic would 
be an «Front to — chat perſons of poliſhed 
manners, 
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mw | 4 This Has been before very bu Sdberted w. and It is 
| hoped that it will Hivally have its due weight, the conduRt of 
maſters being here (like the traffic in human flefb) both cue? 
and pole. Dr. Harwood, the Profeſſor of Anatomy at 
 Eattibridge, took two pointers equally hungry, and ' equally 6 
well fed; the one he ſuffered to lie guier after his ines}, the 
1 other he N for above two hours in conftant exerciſe, On re- 
| | | turning 


ta p 
manners, who are the perſons who will . 
read this book, could be capable of it, I ſhall there- 
fore forbear to mention the innumerable, train of 
evils that in time is certain: to . this beaſtly 


practice. Lu 
With reſpett to the proper times for eating, faſt, 


OF BREAKFAST. 


As our anceſtors. breakfaſted — 5 they dined : 
alſo early, and had at leaſt two meals after this, as 
appears from the allowance appointed for a Lady 
Lucy, who ſeems to have been one of the maids off 
honour in the court of Henry the VIIIth. I may 
be allowed to mention their articles of food, as a 
matter of curioſity, to ſhew in what manner the ne 

ladies lived in thoſe 23 5 | 


This lay was ues for enden, - 


a chine of beef, 
a loaf, and 

Cow hog ale. 
We. have an . alſo of the BREAKFAST of 

an n earl and e in the lent . WW 


be bee he dn: 80 both killed. E | 

dog that 4was quiet and aſleep, all the find 1vas digefled; but in 

e 1 
0 oy 


. 
ca loaf of bread, 
2 manchettes (ohich ſeem to have b vain 

' loaves of a coarſer bread), * 

a quart of beer, 

a quart of wine, ö 

2 pieces of ſalt fiſh, 

| 6 Zaconed herrings, 

4 white berrings, and 

a diſh of ſprats. * | 

With reſpect to the quality of our different meals, 
we ſeem to depart more from the cuſtom of our 
hardy anceſtors with regard to Breabraſt, than any 
other meal. The contraſt at firſt ſight appears truly 
ridiculous. A maid of honour in the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, breakfaſted upon Zeef, and drank ale after 
it; whilſt the /port/man, a and even the * e 
now breakfaſt upon ea. 

The philoſopher here humbly mp to vindi. 
cate the preſent race; he believes that ſleep, which 
- "hereafter will be fully conſidered e, accumwates the 
irritability of the fibre, diſpoſing it to be more 
readily affected by ftimuli of all kinds, hence 
the violent effects of all cordials taken in the morn= 
ing, and hence perhaps the propriety of the gently 

h OG power of coffee or bohea tea f. He 
would 


9 


* vide Law II. n 3 „hg . 
- + 'Tza, whether green or volica, is thought to be, though 1 
doubt it, the produce of the ſame plant, the green tea being the 
ice aun earlier” leaves, and e more and 
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would alſo recommend here Bread moulded into 
| ſuch ſhapes as to produce a great deal of cruſt , and 
he would recal the reader, who reckons health as 
the firſt bleſſing, and as the means of enjoying and 
heightening all other bleſſings, to refle& on the 
utility of the /alive, and to remember that bread 
when buttered abſorbs little or no ſaliva, while a 
pound of dry bread carries down with it the fame 
weight of this neceſſary moiſture f. We would here, 
therefore, only caution the reader againſt taking his 
tea 700 5 889 1 he has been engaged * 


| A: Like other ſtimuli, green tea made x very W is an 
emetic, or occaſions tremors; if moderately ſtrong it agreeably | 
refre/hes after a fatiguing journey, and from its excitement is 
productive of wakefulneſs to habits unaccuſtomed to Aar fbi. 
mulus. GREEN TEA is ſuited _ to old e ou cold untr . 
ritable habits, 

Me ſaw before that fla Nine are ear added vpon 
than glutimus. Thus hot water ſooner diſſolves white ſugar 
than ſoft gum, and agua fortis corrodes copper, though it does 
not touch war. It is leſs ſubject to aceſcency, and "0008 not ſwell 
in the ſtomach. : 

I Pieces of meat, that may 1 to get deten the won.” 

are diſſolved by this menſtruum, or at any rate are ſo end, and 
- their texture broken, that this inconvenience is ſpeedily removed. 
If not a fluid, poſſeſſing properties the ſame as the gaſtric fluid, 
it muſt be allowed, certainly, that it greatly aids that ſolvent. 
If this penance be too great for the middle pcriod of life, 
and muffins and crumplets ſoaking in butter muſt be indulged © 
in, children, however, may be prohibited Butter, and be made 
to have good conflitutions, by which the contagion of bad exam- 

1 will afterwards be leſs ſeverely felt. 
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the preceding day, or that morning, in much EX» 
erciſe, to join with this neceſſary —_ one or two | 
e, R 
: or DINNER. 
The /ame led who had f ld naten had fr 
DINNER, 
| a piece of boiled beef, 15 
J- fice of roafted meat, and 
— Be Lg 


4 \ 


„ Tus AFTERNOON, 
a manchette, and | . 8 
batf a gallon of ale. | ED 

| FOR SUPPER, 

Er 3 ra meſs of porridge, 
| | J piece of mutton, 

| 2 cheat (or finer 12585 

Land @ gallon of ale. 

To be ſociable after ſupper, there was left on is 
table, 


Ca ; manchette loaf, 

Ja gallon of ale, and 
half @ gallon of wine. 
This lady had therefore four heavy meals. Inſtead 

of this we are led to recommend the modern prac- 

tice. of late dinners. —Bur W long faſting is 


7 * 


® This cuſtom univerſal y prevails i in Ireland, and is better than 


hung beef and achovies, which accompany the Scorch breakfaſt. = 
6 © : injurious, : 
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injurious, and when very image! we may be 1 
to eat more at this principal meal than can be pro- 
- perly digeſted, we would recommend . l ** 
Joups by way of eoLLATION. , _ N 
For dinner we would adviſe FN 5 4 1 85 4 ' 
due ſenſe of the importance of health, to keep as | 
much as poſſible to one diſh, To prefer MuTToN *. 
to lamb, LAMB to chicken or veal, and BEEF, if tender, 
to either of the three laſt, and as fiſb i is ſoon digeſted, | 
to unite ſome fleſh meat with it, and to add to theſe 
vegetables. Could I believe I ſhould be liſtened: to 
with indulgence, and not incur the general cenſure 
of prejudice, having nothing but Philanthropy. and the 
improvement of ſcience for my opject, I would con- 
demn, for convaleſcent and weak perſons, thoſe. he-. 
terogeneous combinations called Puddings 17. and am 
inclined to condemn alſo, though not the fruit, yet 
the cruſt of all pies, Let my readers here call to 
mind, that eggs and milk are both reckoned whale- 
ſome ſeparate, but when combined, form a com- 
pound ſuited c TY 2 : 


a; 7 
8 


85 When F eat uvrrox, 3 was a food. pe- 5 
_ culiarly grateful to his ſtomach, his feelings were Pheaſant, and 
his perſpiration was copious ;—when be eat pork, gooſe, "duck, 
euſhroonts, or melons, he was heavy and opprefſed; and found by 
the balance, that 4is per/prration diminiſhed one half. This 
proves that even the per/piratory diſcharge is Wh meu under | 
the influence of the STOMACH, | 
+ Very few exceptions to this rule, 5 . ven pudding 
are e 7 "fy compound. - 
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n. art 97 cookery I am inclined ry compare wh 
the diabolical art of undermining a town. We all 


avoid the red poiſon Berries, and caution others againſt | 
them, though we give our FRIENDS poiſoned Pickles, 


and preſerves made in copper ſaucepans, &c. and hold 


out ſuch, temptations to ever gor ging. which weak 
8 cannot Hem: 1 


They dine 
=; With diſhes tortur'd 055 their native taſte, | 


And mad variety, to ſpur beyond 


Its wiſer will the jaded appetite ! | 

1s this for pleaſure ?—Learn a juſter taſte ; 

And know, that TEMPERANCE is TRUE LUXURY, 
Or is it pride —Purſue ſome nobler aim. 
Diſmiſs your paraſites, who praiſe for hire; 
And earn the fair eſteem of honeſt men, 

W hoſe praiſe is fame. Formed of ſuch clay as yours, 

The fick, the needy, ſhiver at your gates. 

Even modeſt want may bleſs your hand unſeen, 
Though huſh'd in patient wretchedneſs at home. 
Is there no virgin, graced with every charm 

But that which binds the mercenary vow ? 

No youth of genius, whoſe neglected worth 

Unfoſter'd ſickens in the barren ſhade ? 

No worthy man, by fortune's random blows, 

Or by a heart too generous and humane, 


5 Conſtrain'd to leave his happy natal ſeat? 


There are, while human miſeries abound, 
ET thouſand ways to waſte ſuperfluous wealth. 
b d | ARMSTRONG. 
. „„ ö or 
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OF, DRINKING AFTER MEALS. 


A foreigner was invited to a party conſiſting as, 
he was told, of Engliſh philoſophers, of whom he con- 
ceived a great deal, After a very plenteous dinner 
the cloth was cleared, and the bottles were placed on 
the table. He was preſſed after five glaſſes to drink 
on; but the ſtranger perſiſted in aſſuring the com- 
pany be felt no drought.” Theſe philoſophers began - 
then to be angry, and the foreigner rang the bell, 
and infi ited on another courſe, for they ought as 
much to eat againſt reaſon and inclination, as be had 
to drink, 3 
I would here recom mend the excellent ſayivg; a 
glaſs for digeſtion, another for my relations, a third for 
my king, a fourth for my country, and if a Mb. it 
| muſt be for my enemy. 
It will not, 1 think, admit of a ks has bar or 
water is the only drink neceſſary in early youth; and 
that wine, and ſpirituous liquors, of which luxury has 
introduced a variety, ought to be appropriated ſolely - 
to the middle period, to the comfort of W and 
the invigoration of old age. 

The great objection, however, againſt weve 41 
 evater, and brandy and water, is, that invalids are 
very apt to increaſe the proportion of the ſpirit or- 
dered, and the great Dr. Fothergill, who was among 
the firſt who gave ſanction to this practice, declared, 
ſome time before his death, . that he repented of 

'1 | 55 having 
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having done ſo, from the unfortunate babit that had 5 


ole on ſome of his ee | 


On pleaſure O flowery brink we ay ſtray, 
Maſters as yer of our returning way. 
. Seeing no danger - we diſarm our mind, 
And give our conduct to the waves and wind. 
Then in the flowery mead, or verdant ſhade, | 
To wanton alliance negligently laid, 
We weave the chaplet, and we crown the bowl, 
And ſmiling ſee the nearer waters roll, 
Till the Arong guſt of raging paſſions riſe, 
Till the dire tempeſt mingles earth and ſkies, 
And ſwift into the boundleſs ocean borne, | 
Our fooliſh confidence too late we mourn ; 
Round our devoted beads the billows beat, 


4nd from our troubled view the {ſpring lands retreat, 


Spirits, ſays the Abbẽ Renn were the gift the 


moſt fatal the old world ever made to the new. It 


was ſoon obſerved, that it diſturbed their domeſtic 
peace, deprived them of their judgment, and made 


them furious. In vain did ſome Frenchmen expoſ- 


tulate with them, and endeavour to make them 


aſhamed of thgſe exceſſes. © It is you,” anſwered 
they, © who have taught us to drink this liquor, and 


« we cannot do without it. You bave done the ſe 
= © chief, and it admits of no remedy.” _ 


To the credit of the preſent age, hard drinking 
is rey, las by perſons of liberal education; 


e 


A 
% * 
'J 


though, from the habit of ſitting at table ſome hours 
after dinner, we are tempted to exceed in the qua- 
tity of wine; which even wich perſons in healch too 
. arc, in time, the tone 0 Ader 
mach. 

Wire tbe Ae the palate laflng, Formal | 
naro, there world. be ſome excuſe for inebriety, but it 
is ſo tranſitory, that there is ſcarce any diſtinguiſhins - 
between the beginning and the ending; whereas 'the 
diſeaſes it produces are very durable. This fact is 
well known in the diſtilleries, where the ſwine 
which are fattened by the en ſediments * 
barrels, all acquire diſea/ed livers. ; 

Mark what happens to that man who Girke a 
quart of wine or of ale, if he has not been habituatcd 
to fo violent and exhauſting a ſtimulus: He loſes the 
uſe both of his limbs and of his underſtanding He 
becomes a temporary idiot, and has a temporary 


ſtroke of the pally! And though he Nlowly-recovers 


after ſome hours, is it not reaſonable to conclude, 
chat a frequent repetition of ſo powerful a poiſen 
mult at length permanently affect him? If a per- 
fon accidentally becomes intoxicated by eating a 
few muſhrooms of a peculiar kind, a general alarm 
is excited, and he is ſaid to be poiſoned ; but ſs 
familiarized are we to TY intoxication from vinous 
ſpirits, that it merriment rather than 
n 
The ſtory of Prometheus ſeems to os been in- 
vented by pardon 4 in thoſe ancient times, when 
all 


124 
all W were dlothed = ie or in fable. 


| which might well adn the inflammable 1 virie 
produced by fermentation ; which may be ſaid to 
animate or enliven the man of clay : whence the 
conqueſt of Bacchus, and heedleſs mirth and noiſe 

of his devotees. But the after puniſhment of thoſe, * 
who Heal this accurſed fire, is 4 vulture gnawing the 
liver; which well allegorizes the poor inebriate lingering 

for 'years under Painful: bepatic diſeaſes *, 

Drinking is undoubtedly the moſt e re- 
fuge from misfortune. It is the moſt broken of all 
\* reeds, This ſolace is truly ſhort lived; when over, 

the ſpirits commonly fink as much below their uſual 
tone, as they had been before raiſed above it. Hence 
a repetition of the doſe becomes neceſſary, and 
every freſh doſe makes way for another, till the 
= miſerable wretch is rendered a ſlave to the bottle; 
_ == and at length falls a ſacrifice to what, at firſt, per- 
| haps, was taken only as a medicine. No man is fo 
dejected as the drunkard when the debauch is over, 
Hence it is, that thoſe who have the greateſt flow 
= BH of ſpirits while the glaſs circulates freely, are of all 
= = * - others the moſt hipped when ſober, It may be 
| pleaſant to get drunk, but the next day is a day of 
uneaſineſs, and the third ought to be a day of 
repentance. To thoſe who drink to drive away 
care, I would recommend the careful peruſal of the 
WE lines, 
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* Dr. Darwin. 


Unhappy. 


: 8 

Unhappy man, whom /errow thus and rage, 
Two different ills, alternately: engage. 
| Who drinks, alas! But to forget,—nor ſees | 

That melancholy, ſloth, ſevere diſeafe, _ 

Memory confuſed, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught, 

And in the flowers that wreath the ſparkling bowl 
Fell W 1 and poiſonous ſerpents roll. 

Priee 


5 . . 1 


or SUPPER, _ 


A late dinner gives a long morning, and precludes 
the neceſſity of a hearty ſupper, and tea may be- 
come its ſubſtitute, and call together, to a cheap 

entertainment and the pleaſures of ſocial intercourſe, 
a meeting of cheerful friends. Abſtracted from the 
cares of the buſy day, having no variety of objects 
to draw off the atention, viewing the expreſſive and 
brilliant countenance of thoſe he is in converſe with, 
with ſpirits gently agitated, and cares diſpelled, he 
returns with the partner of his choice, from the 
ſplendid circle, and wakes the next N re- 
freſhed by. a ſound and tranquil ſleep, 


III. 1 „ „„ 


The food proper for old age has been belies! con- | 
Gdered, when ee on temperamente. 5 c 
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55 SECT. XII. 
oy CEEANLENESE.. ; 


Tus mk garment of fleecy hofiery 3 to be 
frequently changed, as it promotes the perſpiration, 
and is continually abſorbing it. Diſeaſes of the ſkin 
are chiefly owing to want of cleanlineſs. They may 
indeed proceed from other cauſes; but they ſeldom 


continue long where cleanlineſs prevails. To the 


ſame cauſe muſt we impute the various kinds of 
vermin which infeft the human body, &c. Theſe 
may always be baniſhed by cleanlineſs alone, and 


wherever they abound, we have every reaſon to be- 
eve it is neglected. It is remarkable that, in moſt 


eaſtern countries, cleanlineſs makes a great part of 
their religion. Indeed the whole ſyſtem of the jewiſh 


laws has a manifeſt tendency to promote cleanlineſs. 


Whatever pretenſions people make to politeneſs 
and civilization, I will affirm, that as long as they 
neglect cleanlineſs, and appear naſty, they are ſtyled 
Goths and barbarians, | 

Few things are more unreaſonable, than the 
dread of cleanlineſs in fick people. They had ra- 
ther wallow in all manner of filth, than change a 
tatter of their apparel. Yet how refreſhed, how 
cheerful, how comfortable do people feel, when in 
r gs 3 


| 1 g 
health, upon being ſhaved, waſhed, and ſhifted !' If 
cleanlineſs be proper for perſons in health, it is cer- 
rainly more ſo for the ſick, By being neglected the 
| lighteſt diſorders are often changed into the moſt 
malignant. The ſame miſtaken care which prompt= 
ed people to prevent the leaſt admiſſion of jreſs ai: 
do the ſick, ſeems to have induced them to keep 
a them dirty. If the Neecy bofiery waiſtcoat was 
changed on going to bed, which is the time we are 
in the habit of being expoſed to cold, there can be 
no danger of catching cold, nor can there be any 
impropriety of doing this at leaſt twice a week in 
the ſummer, and once in the winter. The only 
caution neceſſary, is to fee, 2 to its drug 
; put on, that it contains no dampneſs. 
Cleanlineſs is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
It ſooner attracts our regard than even finery itſelf; 
and often gains eſteem where that fails. It is an 
ornament to the higheſt as well as the loweſt ſta- 
tion, and cannot be diſpenſed with in either. | 
I had occafion, ſays the author of the Spectator, 
to go a few miles out of town, ſome days ſince, in 
a ſtage coach, where I had for my fellow travellers 
a dirty beau, and a pretty young quaker woman. 
Having no inclination to talk much, 1 placed my- 
| ſelf backward with a deſign to ſurvey them, and to 
pick a ſpeculation out of my two companions. 
Their different figures were fufficient to draw my 
attention. The gentleman was dreſſed in à ſuit, 
the ground %hereof had been black, as I perceived 
; from 
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from ſome few ſpaces that had eſcaped the powder, 
which was incorporated with the greateſt part of his 
coat: his perriwig, which coſt no ſmall ſum, was 
after ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, 
that it ſeemed not to have been combed ſince the 
year 1782 ; his linen, which was not much con- 


. cealed, was daubed with plain ppaniſb, from the 


chin to the loweſt button; and the diamond upon 
his finger (which naturally dreaded the water) put 
me in mind how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of 
the mine, where it was firſt diſcovered. 
On the other hand, the pretty quaker appeared 
in all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was 
to be found upon her. . A clear, clean oval face, 
Juſt edged about with little thin plaits of the pureſt 
cambric, received great advantage from the ſhade 
of her black hood; as did the whiteneſs of her arms 
from that ſober coloured ſtuff in which ſhe had 
clothed herſelf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was 
very well ſuited to the ſimplicity of her phraſes ; all 
which put together, though they could not give me 
a great opinion of her ee en, they did of her in- 
nocence. 
This adventure e e my throwing together 
a few hints upon cleanlingſs, which I ſhall conſider 
as one of the half virtues, as Ariſtolls calls them, and 


ſhall recommend it under the three following heads: 


as it is a mark of politeneſs; as it produces regard; 
and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 


- Faſt, It is a mark of politeneſs, | It ĩs -uoiver- 


er 
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ſally agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this 
virtue can go into company without giving a mani- 
feſt offence. The eaſier or higher any one's for- 
tune is, this duty ariſes proportionally. The dif- 
ferent nations of the world are as much diſtinguiſhed 
by their cleanlineſs, as by their arts and ſciences. 
The more any country is civilized, the more they 
conſult this part of politeneſs. We need but com- 
pare our ideas of a female Hottentot and an Engliſh 
beauty, to be ſatisfied of the truth of what has been 
advanced. | 
In the next place, cleanlineſs may 6 faid to 'be 
the foſter mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt 
commonly produces that paſſion in the mind, but 
cleanlineſs preſerves it. An indifferent face and 
perſon, kept in perpetual neatneſs, has won many 
a heart from a pretty ſlattern. Age itſelf is not un- 
amiable, while it is preſerved clean and unſullied: 
like a piece of marble conſtantly kept clean and 
bright, we look on it with more pleaſure than on 
a new veſſel that is cankered with ruſt. = 

I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs ren- 
ders us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to 
- ourſelves; that it is an excellent preſervative of 
health; and that ſeveral vices, deſtructive both to 
mind and body, are inconſiſtent with the habit of 
it. We find from experience, that through the pre- 
valence of cuſtom the moſt vicious actions loſe their 
horror, by being made familiar to us. On the 
contrary, thoſe who live in the * 9 
Vor. II. x good 
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good example, fly from the firſt appearance oſ 
what is ſhocking. It fares with us much after tho 
ſame manner as to our ideas. Our ſenſes, which 
are the inlets of all the images conveyed to the 
mind, can only tranſmit the impreſſions of ſuch 

things as uſually ſurround them. So that pure and 
unſulhed thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the 
mind by thoſe objects that perpetually encompaſs 
us, when they are beautiful and elegant in their 
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N ANIMAL ELECTRICITY ; on The 5 of. 
© MOTION IN THE VOLUNTARY - 4 
lied Legs hr? , OR MUSCLES. To 

8 there appear any 1 Phet in all nature, 
fays our Engliſh hiſtorian, more myſterious than 
the union Ty ſoul and body, by which the {ſpiritual 
part poſſeſſes ſuch an influence. over the material, 
that it is able to direct the motion of any muſcle, 
or even ſometimes a part of a muſele? Were we 
ertipowered by a ſecret wiſh to diſplace mountains, 
or control the planets in their orbit; this extenſive . 
authority would not ſeem mote extraordinary or 
more unaccountable . An accident, fortunate for 
philoſophy, has thrown, however, ſome 0 on 
this hitherto myſterious ſubſece. 
Whilſt Profeſſor Galvani, at Bologna, was dis 
ſecting a frog, in a room where ſome of his friends 
were amuſing themſelves with an electrical machine, 
one of them happened to draw a ſpark from the 
| conductor, as the 1 touched one of the 


3 


_ Vide Humes Ehen. The ſame obſervation, in nearly 
the ſame expreſſions, may be _ in | Voltaire's * 
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' nerves of the animal. In an inſtant the whole body 


of the frog was ſhook by a violent convulſion. 

The profeſſor was aſtoniſhed at the phenomenon, - 
and believing it to be owing to his having wounded 
the nerve; to aſſure himſelf, whether this was really 
the cafe, he pricked it with the point of his knife, 
without any motion being produced; he now 


touched the nerve with the inftrument as at firſt, 


and defired a ſpark to be taken from tlie machine, 
on which the contractions were rene wet. 

The experiment was repeated a third time, but 
the animal remained motionleſs; however, as the 
ivory handle of the diſſecting knife was a bad con- 
ductor of electricity, he changed it for a metallic 
one, and re-excited the movements, which he con- 
ſtantly failed in dein whilſt * an electric ſub- 
tance. 

After having TP ep a great number of experi- 

ments with the electrical machine, he reſolved next 
to make trial of atmoſpheric electricity. To this 
end he raiſed a conductor upon the roof of his houſe, 
from which he brought an iron wire into his room, 
and to this attached metal conductors, connected 
with the nerves of the animals deſtined to be the 


ſubject of his experiments, and to their legs he tied 


wires, which reached the floor. Conſiderable 
movements were obſerved in the animals, when- 
ever it lightened. Theſe preceded the claps of 
thunder, and always correſponded with their inten- 
fity and repetition; and even when it did nat 

lighten, 


lighten, | a movements took place, whenever V 
thunder cloud paſſed over his houſ e. = 

_ [Having next laid bare the nerve een a 
wa of a duck, the ſciſſars of the operator being 
under it, whenever any of the company preſent ap- 
plied a ſhilling, or a half crown, to che netve ſo 
diſpoſed, the nerve was agitated by a violent move- 
ment, which occurred as oſten as che ſhilling or 
half /crown- was employed, till the nerve was ex- 

hauſted of its power, which Ti: TOOTH 
in about 5 minutes gg BIG 

It was afterwards found, chat if: an half don 1* 
placed in contact with the under part of the tongue, 
and a plate of zine be applied to the upper part, on 
bringing the two metals into contact with each other, 
a pungent diſagreeable feel, which it is difficult to 

deſcribe, is produced at the point of the tongue. 
And if a plate of zinc be placed between een 
and the upper lip, and a plate of gold be placed in 
the upper part of the tongue, when the gold is 
brought into contact Si the aged e mn 
immediately a flaſh of lightning. 

After performing this « experiment Ec 
conſtantiy felt, ſays Dr. N the Profeflor of 
Medicine at Edinburgh, a pain in my upper jaw, 
which continued for more than an hour. And in 
one experiment, after I had applied a blunt probe 
of zinc to the partition which divides the noſe into 
two noſtrils, and repeatedly touched it with'a crown 
piece: of flyer applied to the tongue, I thereby pro- 
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Fil duced the appearance of a flaſh of lightning, and 
i ſeveral drops of blood fell from that noſtril. Dr. 
Fowler, after making a ſimilar experiment on his 
ears, obſerved a ſimilar effect. | | 
The experiment of producing ſparks by Sethe 
the back of a cat in froſty weather, readily ſhews 
that the electric fluid naturally exiſts in a very active 
Rate in the bodies of ſome animals. Poſſibly, ſays 
the celebrated Dr. Prieftley, the /ight which is ſaid 
to proceed from animals, as from wild beaſts, when 
they are in purſuit of their prey in the night, may 
not only ariſe, as it has hitherto been ſuppoſed to 
do, from the mere friction of their hairs or briſtles; 
but violent muſcular exertion may alſo contribute to 
t. This light may, with the electric flaſhes from 
their eyes, aſſiſt them occaſionally to catch their 
prey; as glow-worms and other inſects are pro- 
re 1 8 with a conſtant electric light for that purpoſe. 
1 Mr. Hartman having neglected to ſupply his 
paroquet with water to waſh himſelf, he obſerved 
that its feathers, in a ſtate of dryneſs, were endued 
with a proper electrical virtue, repelling one ano- N 
ther, and retaining their electricity even a long time | 
after they were plucked from the body of the bird, 
juſt as they would have done if they had received 
7855 5. from an excited glaſs tube. 

The following is a very remarkable inſtance of 
as exiſtence of this fluid in the human frame, and 
of the caſe with which it is put into action. Bridone, 

in his travels, mentions the ſtory of a lady, who, on 
combing 
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combing her hair in froſty weather in the dark, had 
ſometimes obſerved ſparks of fire to iſſue from it: 
this made him think of attempting to collect the 
electrical fire from the hair, without the aſſiſtance of 
any other electrical apparatus. To this end he de- 

fired a young lady to ſtand on wax, and comb her 
| ſiſter's hair, who was fitting in à chair before her; 


ſoon after ſhe had begun to comb, the young lady on 


the wax darted out ſparks of fire againſt every object 
that approached her. Her hair was ſtrongly elec- 

trical, and affected an electrometer at a conſiderable 
diſtance. He charged a metallic conductor from i it, 
and in the ſpace of a few minutes collected a ſufficient 
quantity of electric fire ſo as to kindle common 
ſpirits, and by means of a ſmall jar, gave r ney ſmart 
ſhocks to all the company preſent. e 

Cavallo alſo mentions, that he obtained, by means 
af a ſmall condenſing plate, very ſenſible ſigns of 
electricity from various parts of his own body, and 
from the head of almoſt every other Rn on 1 whom 
he made the experiment. 

The celebrated John Weſley relates; that Mrs. | 
Suſanna Sewall, in New England, at a certain time 
of the year, never changed her apparel without ob- 
ſerving a ſtrange flaſhing of ſparks. . In the company 
of ſeveral perſons, having taken off ſome of her 
wearing apparel, and ſhaking it, ſparks flew forth, 
making a noiſe much like bay leaves thrown into 
the fire. They deſired Mrs. Sewall one day to put 
- ON 
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vn her ſiſter's garment ; and when ſhe put it off, in 


the evening, it ſparkled as her own uſed to do. 
: It has often been obſerved, that when we wear ; 


worſted under-ſtockings, and ſilk over them, if we 


chance to draw off the ſilk ſtocking in the dark, the 
bright electric fluid is ſeen flaſhing from every pare 


- 1 worſted under- ſtocking. 


A variety of other curious facts N evince, 
chat the electric fire is eſſentially connected with the 


animal body, 1 1s continually exerting its s influence 


on it. 
The electric Aud, Vans My is far more con- 


ſpicuous in the body of the yMNO Tus, which has 


the remarkable property of generating and throw ing 
out its electricity much beyond the limits of its own 
ſyſtem. I have often, ſays Dr. Garden, when I 


have taken hold of the gymnotus with one hand, 


and put the other into the water over its body, 
without touching it, received a Jmart Hock; and I 
have obſerved the ſame effect to follow, when a 


number of perſons joined hands, the perſon at one 


extremity of the circle taking hold of, or touching 


the electric fiſh, and the perſon at the other ex- 


tremity putting his hand into the water over the 


body of the fiſh. The ſhock was communicated 
through the whole circle as ſmartly as if both the 
extreme perſons had touched the fiſh. I am told, 
continues Dr. Garden, that ſome of theſe fiſh 'in 
Surinam river, are upward of 12 feet long, whoſe 

ſtroke 
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ſtroke or ſhock proved inſtant 'death to any perſo : 
who had the misfortune to touch it. 5 

Monſ. Fermins, in his Natural Hiſtory of * 
publiſhed in 1765, alſo tells us, that making 14 
perſons graſp each other by the hands, while he 
graſped the hand of the laſt; with one of his, and with 

the other touched the &yMNoTvs with a ſtick, che 

whole number felt the ſhock, and he could not pre- 
- vail on any of them to repeat the experiment. 
Dr. Prieſtley relates, that the ſenſation is ſtrongeſt 
when the fiſh is in motion, and is tranſmitted to a great 
diſtance, ſo that if perſons in a ſhip happen to dip 
their fingers or feet in the fea, when the fiſh is 
ſwimming at the diſtance of 15 feet (has r 
7 are affected by the ſno cg. 

Mr. Walſe gives us the following boatrifel/s ex- 
periment, to prove that the gymnotus is very ſenſible 
whether the ſubſtances brought near him are OF 
or not for receiving the electric ſhock. Þ 

The ends of two wires were put into the water * 
the veſſel, which contained the animal; theſe wires 
were of ſome length ſtretched to their extent, and 
terminated in two glaſſes of water placed at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from each other. Whilſt the ap- 
paratus remained in this ſtate, and the circulation 
was of toil ene the not did 's not N 


8 Vandelott wan two ſpecies of the electric cel, the black 
and reddiſh ; though he acknowledges that, excepting the dif- 
ference of colour and degree of fireogth, 1 are not ma- | 
15 different. 
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to exerciſe his power, but the inſtant a ſpectator, of 
any conducting ſubſtance filled the interval, and ren- 

dered the circle complete, it inſtantly approached 
the wires, arranged itſelf, and gave the ſhock. ' 
- The ſurpriſing property of the roxpRE Do, in giving 
violent ſhocks to the perſon who takes it in his 
hands, or who treads upon it, was long an object of 
wonder. For ſome time it was generally reckoned 
to be a fabulous hiſtory ; but at laſt the matter of 
fact being aſcertained beyond a doubt, . 
have endeavoured to find out the cauſe. 

As an inſulated perſon cannot receive a ſhock 
from either of theſe extraordinary fiſhes, the identity 
of this fluid, and the ac fluid, ls Swe 
aſcertained, 

Mr. Hunter has well bend ſays Sir John 
Pringle, that the- magnitude and number of the 
-nerves beſtowed on the electric organs of the 7or- 
pedo and gymnotus, mult appear as extraordinary as 
their effects; for if we except the important organs 
of our ſenſes, there is no part, even of the moſt 
perfect animal, which, for its ſize, is more liberally . 
ſupplied with nerves than the terpedo: nor yet do theſe 
nerves of the electric organs ſeem neceſſary for any 
fenſation that can belong to them; and with reſpect to 
actions, there is no part of any animal, however 
ſtrong and conſtant its actions may be, which enjoys 
ſo large a portion of them. If then it be probable, 
that tbe/e nerves are unneceſſary for the purpoſe either 
of ſenſation or action, may we not conclude, that 

15 they 


nf 
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. chey a are ſubſervient to the management of * elec- 
ric fluid? =; e 
Moſ. Reaumur has alſo reſolved it into ak WOO 
of a vaſt number of minute nerves, ſituated 1 in a line 
under the ſkin, which by their accumulated force 
gives a ſudden and violent ſhock. He obſerves, 
alſo, that when theſe animals have exhauſted their 
electric powers, they ſubmit quietly to every inſult; 
but having by a little reſt and time recovered their 
former force, they then haſtily repay the offene. 
May not animals have a power, is the conjecture. 
of the celebrated Dr, Prieſtley, of extracting from the 
blood the eleftrical fluid; the BRaix then would be 
the great laboratory for that purpoſe; and by means 
of the nerves, that great principle, thus exalted, - 
would be directed into 118 muſcles, and contraſt oor Oe 
as ab extra. = 
The ingenious Mond Valli obſerves, ao, . 
the ſize and number of the zerves, which are be- 
ſtowed upon the electrical organs of the Ton pEDO 
and GYMNOTUS are wha ROE: a aſ- | 
toniſning. | 0 . 
The nerves 1065 the males. in a are likewiſh - 
very large, and their minute ramifications ſo great, 
that ſeveral phyſiologiſts have been led to believe 
that muſcular contractile fibres are the ſame e _ 
nervous fibrils, : | 
| The blood-veſitls of the elefvical dr pai are very 
numerous, follow the courſe of the nerves, and diſ- 
tribute the ſmaller branches Along, with them, ; 
= T he 
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The quantity of veſſels expended upon the muſcles 


is alſo prodigious, and they likewiſe are found to ac- 


company the courſe and diſtribution of the nerves. 
There exiſts in muſcles as well as in the electrical 
orgens of the torpedo and gymnotus, cylinders, par- 
Ws anda great ſubdiviſion of parts. 

Have we not therefore every reaſon to believe 
that our 'wyſcles are ſo many electrical organs, each 
muſcle being as it were a battery, and muſcular in- | 
tumeſcence' and contraction, in conſequence of a 
fort of exploſion produced by the animal or nervous 
electricity? According to this hypotheſis our 
ner vous n; muſcular eg may be conſidered, 

ſays 


Lopes happened, ſays Dr. Priefiley, to lay a chain near 


| my electric batteries, ſo as to make it return at a ſharp angle, 
in order to impreſs the form of the letter þ upon the table; and 


obſerved, that on the diſcharge, the part of the chain that had 
been doubled was diſplaced, and pulled about two inches towards 
the reft of ihe cliain. At this I was ſurpriſed, as I thought it lay 
ſo that it could not flide by its own weight. Upon this I re- 
peated the experiment with more accuracy, I ſtretched the 
whole chain along the table, laying it double all the way, and 


Waking it return by a. very. ſharp angle. The conſequence 


always was, that the chain was $HORTENED about wu 


— Inches, and ſometimes more, as if a adden pull had been given it, 
The contraction of a muſcular fibre may be compared, ſays 


tte illufirions Dr. Darwin, to the following electric experiment. 


Let twenty very ſmall Leyden phials, properly coated, be hung 
in a ro by fine filk threads at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other; let the internal charge of one pbial be poſitive, and of 
the other negative alternately ; if a communication be made 


from the internal ſarface of the firſt to the external ſurface of 
the 


"od 

muſcular motion, at leaſt that of animals analogous 
to man, would be a chemical operation combining 
hydrogen and azot with oxy6sN. This hypotheſis, 

though not perhaps capable at preſent of the ſtricteſt 
proof, appears highly probable. It accounts for the 
perpetual neceſſity of our imbibing oxyG en air, and 
enables us to trace the changes undergone by this 
ſubſtance, from the moment it is received, till the | 
moment it is expelled. During the. contraction of 
the muſcles, oxvoEN combines with the elements 
above mentioned into water and various ſalts, among 
which the marine: and phoſphoric acids deſerve _ 
ticular notice. In this fate it is taken up by the ab- 
 forbents, and afterwards exhaled or excreted. Hence 

the neceſlity for oxyGEn Alx in the blood for m 
cular action, and hence the reaſon why motion lan- 
guiſhes, whenever this Nn is ſcantih Supplied oy 

the lugt. 

A very delicate experiment was made by Dr. 
Mayow, in the laſt century. A dog that was pant- 
ing and breathing deeply, on receiving arterial, that 
is, oxygenated blood into one of his veins, inſtantly 
began to breathe ſo calmly that his reſpiration was 
ſcarce ſenfible, The animal here receiving from an. 
unuſual 1 the ſuſtenance ee is prove s ex- 


the laſt in the 3 they will all 6 YT De 
other, and thus sogTEN a line that might corned? then together 
like a muſcular fibre, Vide ZooNoOMia, p. . 
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_ calves, and horſes, &c. 


pended by violent muſcular action, it became 7here- 
fore no longer neceſſary to inhale it rapidly *, 


*The firſt hint of TRANSFUStox was given at Oxford, An: 


$ = 


no 1658, by Dr. Chriftopher Wren, Savilian Profeffor of Af. 
tronomy there, who propoſed, to the honourzble Mr. Boile, 


a method of TRANSFUSING LIQUOR. into the veins of 
Hving animals. 

In 1666 his hint was farther 3 at the ſame con- 
fant ſource of ingenuity and learning, by Dr. Richard Lower, 
who invented the method of TRANSFUSING BLOOD out 
of one animal into another. — 

He was followed by feveral ingenious men at: London * and 


particularly by Dr, Edmund King, who rendered Lower's me- 


thod of transfufion ſtill more eaſy and commodious, And as it 


Was intended by the Royal Society that thoſe trials ſhould be 


proſecuted to the utmoſt variety which the ſubject would bear, 
by exchanging the blood of old and young, fick and healthy, 
fierce and timid animals; various experiments were accord- 
ingly made with ſurpriſing. effects 8 lambs, ſheep, dogs, 


. 


From England this invention paſſed into France and Italy, 


where, after old and decrepit animals had the agility of their 


limbs reftored by the transfuſion of young and healthy blood 
into their veins, and other wonderful things had been achieved, 
J. Denis, Doctor of Phyſic, at Paris, with the aſſi ſlance of 
Monſ. Emerez, ventured to perform the operation on men in 
that city; and ] G. Riva, a ſurgeon of 8 e 
made the ſame experiments at Rome. 2 3 

- After ſome trials, Monſ. Denis publiſhed a an account of a 
young man, that was cured of an uncommon lethargy, by 
transfuſing the arterial blood of a lamb into his veins : and 


another account of the cure of adreſs performed on a man 
34 years old, by transfuſing the arterial blood of a calf into 


his veins, in the preſence of ſeveral DOR of quality and 


kearning, | | : 
| | | This 


ns. 

The paviours always make a deep inſpiration be- 

fore they ſtrike down the ſtones, whereby they ac- 

quire a large proportion of exygey, and make a 
This e 3 3 ſes ſo a at the firſt | 


ſetting out in France, it was alſo practiſed in England from 
the arteries of a young ſheep, into the veins of Arthur Coga, 
Nov. 23, 1667, at Arundel- Houſe, before a ſplendid com- 
| pany, by Dr. Edmund King, and Dr. Richard Lower. And 
Coga publiſhed, under his own hand, an account of the great 
benefit which he received from the operation. 


— 


The illuſtrious Haller obſerves, in his Phyſiology, that by 


transfuſion of blood, the whole machine of the animal is 
thereby endowed with a remarkable degree of VIVACHY... 


Unfortunately this operation was performed on Baron Bond, | 


the ſon of the firſt miniſter of ſtate in Sweden, who had an in- 


flammation of the bowels, and was given over by his phy- | 
cians, and ſoon after on a perſon in a cor-ſumprion; which attempts 


turning out unſucceſsfu}, the practice being get in its infancy, 
and unſupported by ſufficient documents, it fell into diſcredit, 
and was protubited by the Kine's auTyoruTY in France, and 
by the Port's MANDATE at Rome. 


Thus was defeated a noble effay, begun with prada in 
England, but imprudently purſued in France and Sweden, 


which, had the firſt trials on the human ſpecies been con- 
ducted with care and caution, might in time, ſays Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, have produced moſt uſeful and ſurpriſing effects. 
The introduction of the vital air into the practice of phyſic, 
has thrown great light upon this intricate queſtion, and as, in 
TRANSFUSION, wenal blood was removed while oxygenated, or 
arterial blood was ſupplied to the veins, the Jungs the while 
imbibing the vital air, the coſtitution was made to ſuper- 
abound with oxygen; hence aroſe, as Dr. Thornton obſerves in 


a letter to Dr. Beddoes, all the ſurpriſing phenomena of _ 


Vol., II. L | | TRANS 
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loud and forcible expiration, to admit of a larger 
portion of this principle to be expended in muſ- 
cular motion. Dr. Beddoes having for ſome time 
inhaled vital air, ſays © he not only felt himſelf 
te warmer, but certainly more diſpoſed towards and 
ce capable of MUSCULAR EXERTION.” 


TRANSFUSION : but in the preſent inſtance, it acts alſo by 
diftention, and the utmoſt care muſt be taken to adjuſt the 
right quantity of blood, which muſt be 1250 by 5 
noting the alteration of the pulſe. 

When this experiment was made ſome years back at Cam- 
bridge, by Profeſſor Harwood, the blood of a /heep was trans- 
fuſed into the veins of a pointer, who was previouſly bled ; and 
more arterial blood being admitted than was proper, the animal, 

- ſenfible of plethora, immediately ſet about eating graſs. An 
old bed-maker who happened to be preſent, cried out, Lord, 

% Maifter, your dog is already turning into a /heep /” In other 
trials, the animal, after the operation, has wagged his tail, 

- forgiven his maſter, and lcemed, if any thing, more lively 
than uſual. 


7 5 a 3 
- * * * 


SECT. XIV. 


HEAT PRODUCED BY EXERCISE. 


Ir was 3 in the laſt ſection, that when 1 
cular intumeſcence took place, the vital air in the 
blood was decompoſed, forming certain chemical 
combinations, productive of the vital fame. 

If I walk ſlowly along, for the ſpace of a quar- 
ter of a mile upon even ground, my breathing and 
Pu Ie are but little accelerated, and the heat of my 
body remains nearly the ſame as before. But if 1 
walk at the ſame pace, and for the ſame diſtance, 
up a ſteep hill, or bearing a beavy burthen, my 
| breathing becomes Hort and full, and my heart beats 
Arong and quick, and the heat thrown off from my 
body correſponds | with theſe increaſed internal 
movements, 

It is natural to th what is the Shale of this af- 
ference, when the pace, the ſpeed, and the aua! 
movement of the muſcles, are the fame? I t muſt 
certainly ariſe from the quantity | of nervous electricity 
tranſmitted from the BRAIN to the muſcles i in the 
latter caſe, where the body was raiſed: up hill, or 
where a weight was carried, being much grraten than 
when the body is ly moved, without being lifted 
UP, or without any additional weight upon it. For 

L 2 though 
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though the motion of the muſcles be the ſame in 
both caſes, yet the increaſed weight to be moved, 
required the nervous exertion to be much greater in 
the latter inſtance than in the former; and therefore 
the will, or determination of the mind, propelled a 


greater quantity of nervous elefricity, from the BRAIN 


to the muſcles employed. 

To the increaſed demand on the ſyſtem of oxv- 
GEN AIR, to be decompoſed by the nervous electricity &, 
the accelerated reſpiration muſt be attributed; and 
from the increaſed quantity of oxycen AIR in the 
blood, we can account for the improved digeſtion f, 
and a mote rapid circulation; and from all theſe 


cauſes, concurring with the ele/Fricity of the nerves, 


we are able to ſee clearly the reafon on the increaſe 
of the VITAL FLAME. 55 : 

If an animal, a man, for inftarce, in good health, 
be expoſed to a femperate air, in a ſtate of ref, the 
quantity of vital heat, generared by the continued 
attractions of oxyger going on in the body, will be 
ſufficient, with a certain quantity of clothing, for 
maintaining the temperature of about 97 degrees, 


: * The oxygen air thus procured to the blood from the want 
of the ſyſtem, is ſaid to proceed from the vis medicatrix nature, 
and by others from affociation or ſympathy, Thus the call 


of the ſtomach for food after a fever does not ariſe from the 


ſtimulus of the gaftric juice, but from the war? of the ſyſtem. 
D ode Seat. X. on the Ralance Wenn Reſpiration and 
3 n 5 by 


by which the ſolids receive their natural ſtimulus, 
the fluids retain their proper fluidity, and all the 


functions of life are duly performed, and a ſufficient | 


quantity abounds to carry off the perſpirable fluid. 
If a man, expoſed to a frofty air, continues at rg, 
the principles in his body attractive of oxygen, can- 
not generate a ſufficient quantity of vital beat to 


keep every part of the body at its right temperature; 


becauſe the coldneſs of the ſurrounding medium 


carries off the heat faſter than they can produce it; 


conſequently the ſolids and fluids of the extremities, 
and at the ſurface of the body, will become frigid, 
and the fibres torpid, and the death of the extreme, 
and laſtly of the vital parts, enſye. But, on the 
contrary, when a man expoſed to a froſty air, per- 
ceives the coldneſs, and torpor, arifing from his 
body being deprived of its heat, faſter than the 
principles in his body attractive of oxygen can furniſh 
it ; if he throws the voluntary muſcles into action, the 
quantity of heat generated by the nervous eletIricity, 


will be ſufficient to warm every part, and recover 
and maintain the natural temperature; although the 


air ſhall ſtill continue to withdraw 3 the vital 
beat from the ſurface of the body. 
Some very pleaſing experiments were made by 


che ingenious Dr. Peart, which prove that | Partial | 
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I. EXPERIMENT. | 
10 put my hand, fays he, firſt into cold water at 


0 <6 degrees of temperature. After fifteen minutes I 


withdrew it, and found the temperature of che water 
on to 65. 


It had gained, therefore, in fifteen minutes, 9 
degrees of heat. SRL 


II. EXPERIMENT. 


The ſame day I put my hand as before, but in- 
ſtead of keeping it, and my body, in a ſtate of per- 


fect reſt, I threw many of the voluntary muſcles 


into action, and in fifteen minutes the water at 0 6 


degrees was raiſed to 73. 5 


e it had gained 17 degrees * heat. 


III. EXPERIMENT. 


Ty prove that the exertion of any ſet of muſcles 


affects the quantity of heat generated within, and 
_ thrown off from the whole body, I introduced my 


hand into the ſame quantity of water, and at the 


ſame temperature as in the firſt experiment, and 1 


puſhed my feet againſt a large book-caſe, firmly 
fixed by its own weight, and my arms were forci- 


' bly ſtretched out. By the exertion of theſe, few 
muſcles only, without any motion of the fibres, ſo 


much of the elefric fluid * was tranſmitted to theſe 


AE Tl oe parts, 


1 


parts, and ſo much beat diſengaged, that its imulus 
extended over the wh body, and the water in fif- „„ 
teen minutes roſe in conſequence to 14 degrees, * 
that is, five degrees more than when the Ns was | 
in a ſtate of perfect reſt, 

The fame is proved, though not quite ſo olds: 
ſophically, by the vulgar mode of warming the 
body by throwing the arms acroſs; or by the more 
elegant, but Tg exerciſe of what are called 
4 bells. ü» 5 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT XY, 
ON THE NECESSITY OF USING EXERCISE. © 


To ſhew the abſolute neceſſity of EXERCISE in 
eold climates, I muſt beg leave to relate the botanical 
excurſion of Sir Joſeph Banks, Dr. Solander, and 
others, on the heights at Terra del Fuego. Dr. So- 
lander, who had more than once croſſed the moun- 
_ rains which divide Sweden from Norway, well knew 

that extreme cold produces a torpor and ſleepineſs 
almoſt irriſiſtible, he therefore conjured the company 
to keep always IN MOTION, whatever pain it might 
coſt them, and whatever relief they might be pro- 
miſed by an inclination to reſt : © J/hoever fits down, 
ſays be, will fleep; and wheever fleeds, will wake no 
more. Thus, at once admoniſhed and alarmed, 
they ſet forward; but while they were ſtill upon the 
naked rock, and before they had got among the 
| buſhes, the cold was fo intenſe, as to produce the ef- 
fects that had been moſt dreaded. Dr. Solander 
himſelf was the firſs who found the inclination, againſt 
which he had warned others,-irriſiſtible ; and inſiſted 
. FE. upon. 


upon being ſuffered to lie down. Sir Joſeph Banks 
intreated and remonſtrated with Dr. Solander in 
vain: down he lay upon the ground, though it was 
covered with ſnow ; and it was with great difficulty 
that his friend kept him from ſlecping. One of his 
Hack ſervants alſo began to linger, having ſuffered 
from the cold in the ſame manner as the Doctor. 
Partly by perſuaſion, and partly by force, the com- 
pany made them go forward. Soon, however, they 
both declared © they would go no farther.” Sir 
Joſeph Banks had recourſe again to expoſtula- 
tion, but theſe produced no effect : when the black 
was told that if he did not go on he would in a ſhort | 
time be frozen to death ; he anſwered, that be d:fired - 
nothing fo much as to lie down and die. The Doctor 
did not ſo explicitly renounce his life ; he faid he 
would go on, but that he muſt firſt take ſome © Heep, 
though he had before told the company that “ zo ſheep 
was 10 p:riſþh.” They both in a few minutes fell 
into a profound ſleep, and after five minutes Sir 
Joſeph Banks happily ſucceeded in waking Dr. 
Solander, who had almoſt loſt the uſe of his limbs, | 
and the muſcles were ſo ſhrunk, that his ſhoes fell 
from his feet ; bur every attempt to relieve the paſor- 
tunate black proved unſucceſsful.. 
Ihe ten thouſand Greeks in their i re- 
treat in paſſing through Armenia were expoſed, lays 
Xenophon, to a conteſt ſtill more dangerous than the 
enemy, in which neither {kill nor valour could avail. 
The ſnow fell in ſuch N during the night as 
| completely 
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completely covered the men with their arms. Their 
bodies when freed from the ſnow were benumbed 
and parched with the piercing coldneſs of the north 
wind. Many flaves and ſumpter horſes periſhed, 
with about thirty ſoldiers. It was obſerved that thoſe 
died who did not uſe ſufficient exerciſe. Xenophon 
came up to ſeveral ſoldiers who were lying down. 
upon the ſnow, inſiſting upon their marching on; 
but although they had traverſed ſuch a great extent 
of country, and had the proſpect of reaching their 
homes, ſuch, ſays the hiſtorian, was the inclination 
to remain quiet, that many refuſed to move until 
their general threatened or inflicted violent puniſh- 
ment on them, even though they themſelves knew 
it to be the only remedy againſt their diſtreſs. As 
the ſeverity of the weather ſtill continued during the 
' remainder of their march through Armenia, ſeveral 
ſoldiers loft their ſight by the glare of the ſnow, and 
their toes and fingers by the intenſeneſs of the cold. 
The eyes, ſays Xenophon, were beſt defended by 
wearing ſomething black before them, and the feet 
| were preſerved by conſtant motion in the day, and by 

| ftripping them bare during the night, and when 
froſt-bitten, the friction was paged to . be with 
ſnow. * | 

It was a principle among the ancients, that acute” 

diſeaſes are from heaven, and cbronical from gur- 
ſelves; to die, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is the fate of man, 


* vide On Aſphyxia from Cold. „ 


135 
* to die with lingering anguiſh is generally his 
own folly. Hacrivity never fails to induce an 5 
univerſal relaxation of the contractile fibres. When 
theſe fibres are relaxed, neither the digeſtion, the 
circulation, nor the periſtaltic motion, can be "or | 
performed. | 
It is abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where . 
the perſpiration alſo is not duly carried on ; and that 
can never be the caſe where exerciſe is negle&ed. 
The neceſſity of a#ion is not only demonſtrable 
from the fabric of the body, but evident from the 
obſervation of the univerſal practice of mankind, Who 
for the preſervation of health in thoſe, whoſe rank or 
wealth exempts them from the neceſſity of lucrative _ 
labour, have invented ſports and diverſions, though 
not of equal uſe to the world with agricultural em- 
ployments, yet of equal fatigue to thoſe who prac- 
tiſe them, and differing only from the drudgery 
of the huſbandman, as they are acts of choice, and 
therefore performed without the painful ſenſe of 
compulſion, The huntſman riſes early, purſues 
his game, through all the dangers and obſtruftions of 
the chace, ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipices, till he 
returns home, no leſs haraſſed than the ſoldier, and 
has perhaps ſometimes incurred as great hazard of 
wounds or death: yet he has no motive to excite his a 
ardour; he is neither ſubject to the commands of a 
general, nor dreads any penalties for negle& and diſ- 
obedience ; he has neither profit nor honour from his 
perils and his conqueſt, but toils without the hopes 
2 SD of 
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of mural or civil garlands, and muſt content himſelf 
with the praiſe of his tenants and companions. 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour 
may be ſtyled its-own reward; nor will any external 
excitements.be requiſite, if it be conſidered bow much 
bappineſs is gained, and bow much miſery eſcaped, by 
frequent and violent agitation of the body. _ 
The deſire of exerciſe is coeval with life itſelf. 
Were this principle attended to, many diſeaſes might 
be avoided. But, whyle indolence and ſedentary em- 
ployments prevent two thirds of mankind from 
either taking ſufficient exerciſe themſelves, or giving 
it to their children, what have we to expect bur diſeaſe 
and deformity? The rickets, ſo deſtructive to chil- 
dren, called by the French the Engliſh diforder, never 
appeared generally in Great Britain till manufactures 
began to flouriſh, and people, attracted by the love 
of gain, left the country to follow TOO ra 
ments in great towns“. 8 

Every animal makes an early ws of its organs of 
motion; and many young creatures, even when 
under no neceflity of moving in queſt of food, cannot 
be reſtrained without force. This is evidently the 
caſe with the calf, the lamb, and the kitten. If theſe 
harmleſs animals were not permitted to ſriſt about 
and ake exerciſe, they would ſoon die, or become 
diſeaſed; and fo ſtrong is this principle implanted in 
n breaſt, that. a hrabur "yy" can ane 
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be kept from exerciſe. This love of motion is 
ſurely a ſtrong proof of its utiliy. Nature implant: 
no diſpoſition in vain. It ſeems a catholic law 
throughout the whole brute creation, that no crea- 


ture, without exerci/e, ſhall be able to find ſubſiſtence. 


Every creature, except man, takes as much'exerciſe 
as his nature requires. He alone ſleeps till late in 
the morning in beds of down, and often lolls all day 
in eaſy chairs, and deviating from the great aw PIE 
his Creator, he ſuffers accordingly, © 

If faſhion muſt prevail, and young children bs "I 
to crowded ſchools, we would recommend it to their 
teachers, as they value the lives of thoſe entruſted to their 
care, and the account they muſt one day give, that they 


would allow their pupils a ſufficient time to m and 


friſk about, inſtead of keeping them hour after haus in 


* 


cloſe and irkſome confinement, which ſubjects chern 


to a dreadſul train of diſeaſe, flatulence, indigeſtion, 


colics, worms, &c. &c. and hinders. them hereaſter 


from being happy and v/eful members of ſociety. 
From this criminal folly, ſays the emphatic Dr. 
| Johnſon, proceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us 
away flowly with periodical tortures, and which, 
though they ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, con- 
demn it to be uſeleſs, chain us down to the couch 
of miſery, and mock us with the hopes of death. 
- Certainly man was never deſigned to be fitting all 
day croſ5-legged on a board. The maſter, who denies 
a ſufficient time for exerciſe to thoſe unhappy beings, 
uns TROVIDNNGR' has ſubjected to his will, has a 
| dreadful 


28 


dteadful reckoning to make, when each individual 
* ſhall receive from the ſame meaſure he has meted out 
© others. 


Were ſedentary employments intermixed with . 


4 quantity of exerciſe, they would never do much 


hurt. It is conſtant confinement that ruins health. 
A man will not be injured by ſitting at his work 
three or four hours at a time; but if he be chliged, by 


"an wnfeeling maſter, to ſit eight or ten, he will ſoon 


be faid to drag on life inſtead of enjoying it. Weak 


and ailing, he will langviſh out a few miſerable Fond, 
and atlaſt fink into an untimely grave. 


Meal fibres are the conſtant companion af in- 
eftivity.. Nothing but daily exerciſe in the open air 


can brace and ſtrengthen the powers of the mach, 


and prevent therefore an endleſs train of diſeaſes, 


which proceed from a relaxed ſtate of that organ. 


We ſeldom hear the active or laborious complain of 
what are called nervous diſeaſes ; theſe are reſerved for 
the ſons of idleneſs. Many have been completely 
cured of theſe diſorders by being reduced, from a 
ſtate of opulence, to labour for their daily bread. 
This plainly points out the ſources from whence ner- 
vous diſeaſes __ and che means by which * ny 
be prevented. | 
Dr. Qbone,d in ty 8 Treatiſe on Health, 
fays, that the weak and valetudinary ought to make 
EXERCISE à part of their religion. We would recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 


but to ſedentary artificers, ſhopkeepers, ſtudious 


perſons, 


| = LO 
perſons, &c. &c. Such ought to eonſider reti as 
neceſſary a duty as to take food ; and this might be 
uſally done without any oe Jos "__ time or inter- 
ruption to buſineſss. Vit — 
Every man, in ſhort, OE oblige binaſelf 1 6% | 4 
ſome abſolute rule to engage in daily exerciſe. In- | 
dolence, like other vices,” when ind ulged,” gains ; 
ground, and at length becomes agreeable.” Hence -» 
many who were fond of exerciſe in the early part of _— 
| life, become quite averſe to it afterwards. Diſeaſes 
are engendered deſtructive of the reſolution of 'the 
mind. Nauſeous drugs are had recourſe to. The 
ſtimulus at the ſtomach ſpreads: its influence for a 
time over the whole body. It at laſt loſes its ef- 
ficacy, or becomes prejudicial, and the pale, flatulent, 
and bloated hypochondriac, flies from phyſician to 
phyſician, none of whom dare adviſe him _exercise, 
which he is averſe to, and ſays he cannot take, and 
he falls at laſk into diſeaſes of a more ſerious aſpect, 
and dies of ſpaſm in the ſtomach, or dropſy, or 
aſthma, or jaundice, or a cough with mucous expec- 
toration, or palſy, or hæmoptoe, or ſome other diſeaſe 
that either ariſes from, or is always engrafted upon, 
a weak and debilitated frame. 


| —— Wearineſs 
my Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
05 Finds the down pillow hard, . 
| | - SHAKESPRARE. =” 
13 . 15 I ſhall 


; | ; | "Mn. ; | 
.  * ſome beautiful lines from Armſtrong, whoſe poem. 
entitled tbe Art of Proferving Health, might have 
| poſſibly promoted the di/coveries of the late Dr, 
The deſcend, and midnight oer the world 
| Expands her ſable wings. Great NaTuRrE droops 
; Through all her works. How happy. he whoſe 20 
Has Oer his languid powerleſs limbs diffus d 
Invokes the gentle deity of dreams. 
B toil ſubdu d, the warrior and the hing 
1H _ Steep fff and deep: their active functions ſoon . 
1 "With generous. their ſubtle tubes fapply. + 
* Fire morn the tonic irritable nerve: 
3 ulſe, and awake the ſou... 
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May not animals have a power of extracting from the blood 
the electrical flud? The BRnAlx then would be the great 
 Jaborgtory for this purpoſe... 5 Paixsrr xx. 


; Te mock} be Sock aa: th publication to enter 
here into a minute deſcription of the BRAIN, the 
MEDULLA SPINALIS, and the NERVES Which, pro- 
ceed from thence, affording ſegſation and motion to 
the different parts of the animal frame. Suffice it 
then to fay, that theſe are compoſed of two diſtindt 
parts; the MEDULLARY Or FIBROUSz and the coR- 
TICAL. PART, or VASCULAR : which parts are in- 
veſted by their proper ann called _ FIA, 
and bpuk A, Mar R. 
he outer or cortical. part of on Roi foiggl mar- 
row, and nerves, are exceedingly ugſcular. Rhuyſeh 
has made this very evident by his preparations. Af- 
ter a ſucceſsful injection of his ceraceous matter into 
the carotid arteries, he found the cortical part of 
the brain became red; then ſeparating a red portion 
of it from the reſt, but cohering with the branch of 
an artery, and macerating it in water, till the mem- 
Vor. II. M branes 
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branes putrified and diflolved off, he put what re- 


mained in ſpirits of wine, and found it to be red, 


very tender, flocculent, a fleecy, coherent ſubſtance, 
filled and tinged red, as far as the injection had 
reached; the oily nature of which had hindered it 


from being diſſolved in water, as the membranes, 


and other parts that were not filled, had been. 
Such preparations Rhuyſch often made, and found 
the experiment ſucceed in like manner with the 
CEREBELLUM, SPINAL MARROW, and NERVES. 

Now we have before ſhewn, that in every con- 
traction of the heart, a very large quantity of blood 
was ſent almoſt in a ſtraight line from the heart, 
and therefore the blood, from its proximity to the 
brain, muſt move with a proportionate velocity. 
Haller computes that the heart ſends to the brain 
one ſixth of the whole maſs of blood, Monro at 
leſs. Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that the quantity 
thrown out by the left ventricle, at every pulſe, is 


only one ounce and a half, which is a very low 
| value, as the exacteſt and lateſt meaſures of the ca- 


pacity of the ventricle run from one to three 


"OUNCES, A fixth part of this is a quarter of an = 


ounce. Let us take the number of pulſes to be 
60 in a minute, or 3600 in an hour, which is a 


very ſlow pulſe. By this eſtimate, goo ounces, or fifty- 


fix pounds and four ounces, of oxygenated or arterial 
blood muſt arrive at the cortical part of the brain 


_— hour, * enn, to 1349 pounds in the 


2 
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natural day to be retains to the four ben * 


again to the heart unoaygenatedy = 


As fo great a quantity of blood arrives at . 
brain in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time oxygenated (and 


though it were taken double, there would be no 
exaggeration of the matter), and paſſes thence un- 


oxygenated, is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in 


the ſubtle vaſcular texture of the cortical ſubſtance 
there is ſtrained off, or ſecreted from the arterial 
blood, a fluid, the fineſt, moſt attenuated, and moſt 
moveable in all the animal body, a fluid ana- 
| logous to the matter of fire, or the elefiric 
fluid ? and ſince the medullary ſubſtance of the brain 


is of a fibrous compoſition, the threads of which are 


_ diſpoſed in a parallel direction (as is particularly ob- 
vious, even to the naked eye, in the corpora ſtriata, 


the thalami of the optic nerves, eſpecially of fiſhes, 


in the fornix and other parts of the brain when im- 


merſed in the nitrous acid), does not this ſubtle 
and penetrating fluid therefore cling to the MeburL-- 


La, and paſs along the xxRvxSs at the command of 


the will, which are evidently of the ſame texture as 


the Brain, juſt as the electric fluid is retained by the 
main conductor, and paſſes along a wire connected to 


it? If fo, we have anſwered the queſtion propoſed - 


by Sir Iſaac Newton, © Is not Von produced by an 


«.zrbereal. fluid, or ſomething analogous to this me- 
te dium, excited in the bottom of the eye by the 


e 1 of light, and propagated along the ſolid, 
M VV e 


35 
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e pellucid, and uniform fibrillæ of the optic nerves 
ce to the place of ſenſation ?˙ . And is not Hearing 
te performed by the movement of: this, or ſome other 
ec analogous fluid, excited in the auditory nerves by 
E the percuſſion of the air along the ſolid, pellucid, 
cc and uniform. fibrillæ of thoſe nerves into the place 
« of ſenſation, and ſo of the | other ſenſes? —If 
ſo, theſe threads or fibres, called x RRV ES, are ſo 
many eleFric condufors. The electricity of each fi- 
bril is excited apart, and each part impreſſes a 
ſtroke upon the brain, which is proportioned to the 
impulſion they receive, and to the excitement of - 
the elefiric matter. In this caſe, every nerve excites 
diſtin impreſſions. Not only ſeveral impreſſions 
are made at the ſame time, but they are effected 
with a rapidity that refutes the idea of ſluggiſh mat- 
ter, and which belongs uniquely to the eleFrical fluid. 
One may hear three or four ſounds in ſucceſſion, 
very diſtinctly, in the ſpace of a quarter of a ſecond. 
Between the time of touching a body, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of it taking place, there is ſcarce any 
intermediate ſpace which can be calculated by the 
known meaſures of time, However the ſenſation 
remains for a ſhort time after the object is. gone. 
Thus, to uſe again the expreſſions of the immortal 


Newton, © If a ſtick burnt at one end be 'nimbly 


e moved round in à circle, with gyrations conti- 
© nually repeated, the whole circle will appear like 

« fire; the reaſon of which is, that the ſenſation of 
< the burning body, in the * e. of that 


40 cirele 


k 


ccc circle remains impreſſed upon the . until the 
ce burnt end returns again zogthe ſame place. And 
ee ſo in the quick conſecution of colour, if all the 
. « ſeveral colours into which light may be divided 
ie by the priſm, be painted on a card in their due 
cc proportion, and whirled round any pointed body, 
< the impreſſion of every colour remains on the ſen- 
< ſorium, until a revolution of all the colours be 
cc completed, and that firſt colour return again. 
« The impreſſions therefore of all the ſucceſſive 
< colours are at once in the ſenforium, an beget a 
« ſenſation of white. Thus alſo common elericity 
has a loitering pace, not eaſily ebene with 
its common immeaſurable velocity. | 


| The cauſes which excite ſenſation being without 


the body; to wit, the objects of the five ſenſes; 


and external with reſpect to the medullary part of 


the brain, is it not reaſonable to infer, that ſenſation 
is produced by the reflux of the eleFric or ner vous 


fluid moving along the nerves towards their origin, 


: occaſioned by the impulſe. of its objects or cauſes ? 
Or is this fluid expended, and drawn off, and ſen⸗ 
ation the reſult of the determination, of the cleric, 
or nervous flujd, to the part ſtimulated? POT Or», 
In the exerciſe of voluntary muſcular motion, it 
is no leſs natural to conclude, that the electric fluid 


is, by an effort of the mind, operating in a manner | 


inſtantaneouſly, ſent from, its or igin in the beginning 
of the medullary . part, all ng the nerves, which are 
continued i into the mechaniſm of the muſcles, 
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Wich reſpect to the operations of the mind or 
ſoul, as will, conſeiouſugſs, memory, imagination, judg- 
ment, &c. it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe are 
attended with reſpectively different motions of this 
uid, ſeparated from the corTIcar. and attracted by 
the MEDULLARY PART of this wenderful organ, the 
maſterpiece of creative ſkill, We ſee this verified 
every day, when more or leſs of ſtimulating food, 
altering the action of the heart, a few drops of a 
certain liquor, or ſome grains of opium, entirely 
change our manner of ſeeing things, and conſe- 
quently of judging of them. Do we but ſtand for 
a few ſeconds on our head, or turn round,' and alter 
in the brain the current of blood, and how is 
the image of man, erect, and viewing the heavens, 
reverſed ! He who could exclaim, © Theſe are Tay 
. wondrous works; how wondrous then TRYsELT I“ If 
more or leſs blood, or that not duly ſupplied with 
the vital principle ia the air, be tranſmitted to the 
brain, how would the ideas of this ſublime poet, 
reſpecting hideouſneſs and holineſs, vice and virtue, 
be confounded ! In the delirium of a fever, even in 
the mind of a Locke, how unproportioned to the 
reality would be the repreſentation of things! 
Moreover, as the faculty of thinking in general 
- ripens and comes to maturity with the body, it is 
alſo obſerved to decay with it; and if, in ſome 

I caſes, the mental faculties continue vigorous in ex- 
treme old age, or when the body is enfeebled, it is 


_ evidently becaule, in ſuch . inſtances, the 
| brain | 


brain is not much diſturbed by the general cauſe of 
bodily - ere But, on the other hand, if the 
brain itſelf be diſturbed, as by actual preſſure within 
the ſkull, by rumours, abſceſſes, inflammation, and, 
in a natural way, by ſleep, the e faculties are 
always proportionably affected. 

At Paris there was a man whoſe head had a 
broken and trepanned. If the ſilver plate was re- 
moved, and the cortical part of the brain preſſed, 
his fight would become dim; and if the preſſure was 
increaſed, he would exhibit the abolition of ſenſe 
and motion, or apoplexy, and immediately upon 
taking away the preſſure (which he earneſtly begged 
might be continued Sin nen 
faculties returned unhurt. ab 

The connexion. of mind * matter: ha 8 
not be confounded, The UNDERSTANDING, indeed, 
is the reſult of mechani/m. The brain is an infinite 
aſſemblage of minute threads. Theſe acquire force 
by exertion; thus, in learning to repeat by memory, 
the electric impulſe of each word becomes concate- 
nated, ſo that by reading the ſame thing over and 
over again, the whole leſſon is acquired: thus the 
multiplication table is readily got by rote, and, when 
a boy is aſked, how much is 4 times g? he begins 
tmn 16, eee IR 
9 is 36. 5 

Te evince ee eee e, organs of 

ſenſe, the retina of an ox was ſuſpended in a glaſz 
of warm water, and ſome cauſtic: alkali being added 
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to it, as the advering mucus was deren the bair- 


Ae fibres remained floating in the veſſel. 


Hence it ſeems, that the organs of you are com- 
poſed of minute fibres ; and it is probable that the 
locomotive muſcles, as well as the vaſtular ones,” of 
microſcopic animals have much vie N 508 
theſe fibres of the reti. 

_ Beſides the Aimilar laws, which will be: rn in 
this volume to govern alike the actions of .Jentient 
and muſcular fibres, there are pL . 8 
which exiſt between then. 

They are both e n as ae 
from without, are alike ſtrengthened and fatigued by 
exertions, are alike painful if excited into action 
when inflamed, and are alike ſubject to Main, yore- 
Mit, and the torpor of declining years. 

The retina, as was before ſhewn, is an expubion 
of the ape: nerve. Its branches are compoſed of 
infinite A part of theſe being exerciſed con- 
veys a diſtinct idea. If the impulſe be ſtrong, the 
object is en. if oak; the _— is 1 and 
re 

It is e that Coke Years no ee to who | 
image of objects; no more than a looking glaſs ſees, 
becauſe it reflects the image of different objects: the 
image on the concavity of the eye is topſy turvy, 
and double to thoſe who have two eyes; but the 
idea is the reſult of impreſſion uptight and ſingle. 

By this organ we can clearly explain our notion of 
INTELLECT: as OT. TH" "mechaniſm. If the 
3 8 mechaniſm 


- AC ; 


mechaniſm of the eye be deſective, we can acquire 
no ideas which reſult from this ſenſe. If the optic 


nerve be palſied, or, on the contrary, if inflamed, 


that ĩs, ſupplied with too much blood, or if jaundiced, 


round one foot with the eyes ſhut, when we after 
eee, oe e of objects tt 
nay: motion. 
The anatomiſt, e hs diffrent rid | 
tures wherein the ſame offices: are deſigned by an 
OMNIPOTENT -POWER, diſcovers, '* that in \animals 
the differences in ſtrutture affixed to the organs 
of. ſenſation conſtitute the main differences in-perception;*! 
for where the ſenſe of ſmell, &c. as in the dog, is 
more acute chan in us, the figure of that organ is 
more complex, and diſcloſing a greater degree of 
art: and t hat the powers of the nerves depend on the 
tructure of the parts to which they are connefted.” 
Thus the nerve, which goes to the tongue, gives 
the ſenfation'of taſte, and ſupplies alſo the muſcles 
moving that organ. The par vagum, which gives 
ſenſation to the ſtomach and lungs, likewiſe affords 
the power of motion to the muſcles of the throat. 
And thus the ſenſation of touch may ariſe from the 
ſame nerves which pervade the muſcular fibres. 
This doctrine is beautifully diſplayed by the 
in valuable muſeum prepared by that firſt of ana- 
tomiſts and naturaliſts, the late John Hunter. Let 
it not, however, lead the enemy to philoſophy (ſor 
ſome ſuch characters there are) to object to him on 
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that account Materialiſmn and the L Din et Ne. the = 
doctrine of a future tate. 5 | 


For, however fight may depend ot on es an | N 
ill it muſt not be confounded with it. The 
- _ MIND or soul has a much higher origin than that of 


the periſhable frame with which it is at preſent con- 


\ nected. It is neither nerve nor the electric fluid. 


Theſe are only its agents in this its incarcerated ſtate. 
When the “ ilver cord is broken, which connects 


' MIND and MATTER together, vitality ceaſes, the 
body then, with all its'artful and numerous veſſels, 
Hbres, and nerves, and other exquiſite machinery, 


undergoes decompoſition, and is turned into its 


original elements; but the IMMORTAL SOUL, 


having ſhaken off this coil, is deſtined for a new 
reſidence; to flouriſh in eternal youth; to outlive 
the wreck of elements, and the craſh of worlds. It 
is embodied even in its reſidence in another world. 
« Thou fool,” ſays the philoſopher and apoſtle, 
ce that ſeed which thou ſoweſt is not quickened ex- 
cept it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, is not 
that body which ſhall be: but Gop giveth it a body as 


it hath pleaſed nu, and to every ſeed its otn body. 


o alſe the re/urreftion of the dead. The body is 


ſown (in the earth) in djbonour, it is raiſed in glory; 
it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in firength. It is 


ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual. Behold, 
I ſhew you a myſtery. We ſhall not all ſleep, but 


MA we ſhall all be changed, In a moment, in the twink- 
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ling e at the laſt trump; for the n 
ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, 
and we ſhall be changed. For this corruptible muſt 
put on incorruption, and this mortal __ n on 
immortality.” . 

Man, therefore, is not aa he will ned be: 
What we diſcover of him here below, is only the 
groſs foldage under which he drawls 9 88 che "ON 
and which he mult ſhortly caſt off. © 1 

Could not the omnipotent N OF NATURE, 
who pre- ordained all beings from the beginning. 
| who originally encloſed the gaudy and winged butter- 

fy in the chryſalis, the plant in the ſeeds W 
the /piritual body in the anna? 

The animal body has no other relation th 
this earth, The ſpiritual body will have enjoyments 
which ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive ; new ſenſes will diſcloſe _ 
themſelves, and, by multiplying in an almoſt infinite 
degree his perceptions, his ſphere will be agran- 
dized, and he will be equal to ſuperior intelligences. 

REVELATION informs us it will be ſo; and the 
parable of the ſeed is the moſt expreſſive and philo- 
ſophic emblem of this wonderful pre- ordination. 
The ſenſes, as they will be brought into ſubjec- 

tion to the ſoub will no longer rule over her. Se- 


parated from fleſh and blood, there will remain in 


her none of thoſe earthly affections which reſulted 
from them, Tranſported into the regions of light, 
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the will but thoſe of the higheſt good. It will then 

have no other than lawful defires, and Gop will be 
their conſtant and ultimate end. It will love mim 
from gratitude ; will fear nim from a principle of 
love; and will adore aim as the ſupremely amiable 
Being, and as the Eternal ſource 1 life, eee 
and happineſs. ' 

Chriſtians, who believe hs 1 of ik, can 
ye have any dread of death ? Your immortal ſpi- 
rits continually cleave to matter, .and they are in- 
diſſoluble; being henceforth united to an unperiſo- 
able and differently organized body, ſhe looks upon 
death as a happy transformation, which, by diſ- 
engaging the ſeed from its foldage, will give a new 
being to the plant. O death, where is then thy 
| ow” O , where is * victory! 
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ments of the Va and other parts egi e 
which are performed by muſcles curiouſly faſhioned 
for each purpoſe and wiſely diſtributed, there are other 
motions that, on the contrary, have little or no de- 
pendance on our inclination. Of this kind are the 
ations of the heart; the circulation of the blood; 
the motions of the ſtomach, and inteſtines z the pro- 
greſs of the chyle to the ſubclavian vein'; the move - 
ment of the various ſecreted liquors, ſuch as the 
gall, the ſaliva, &c. Theſe, together with the 
_ lungs in reſpiration, have-'recerved the denomination 
of VITAL or INVOLUNTARY MOTIONS, becauſe they 

go on without wy conſivm exertions of the Intel- 
lectual principle. | * 

If ſuch a variety &f ck — mere 
ments had been left to the determination of the wth 
it had occupied every moment of our thought, and 
had ſtopped during ſleep, when conſciouſneſs is 
totally obliterated. We therefore here clearly diſcern 
the goodneſs of the ALmicaTy, which has given 

man the abſolute direction of no movements, but 
5 What are ealily performed, and which contribute alſo 
to health and pleaſure. 


| Phyſiologiſts 
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Phyſiologiſts were long perplexed to account, 
how parts ſupplied with ER VES could be inſenſible; 


and how, though all the nerves terminate in the common 


ſenſorium or brain, over ſome organs the influence of the 
will extended, whilſt the motions of others were id h- 
'PENDANT of that principle. They allowed the pro- 
ptriety of the final cauſe, and referred it to the 

| wiſdom of Gop primarily, whereas philoſophy ſhould 
look for ſecond cauſes*, which demonſtrates the 
fame goodneſs, with ſtill greater n, in our be⸗ 
neficent CREATOR - 

The ſolution of this difficulty was ves for 
the glory of the preſent age. The 6ancLIoNs, 
which are hard and callous bodies attached to thoſe 
nerves which ſupply the organs which have involun- 
tary motion, did not indeed eſcape the all prying 
eye of anatomy: but their 2 were long wholly 
unknown. Conjectures were indeed formed that 
they were muſcles capable of contractions by which 
the nervous ſpirit was accelerated and impelled for- 
wards: but they have been ſince found, from the 
experiments of the illuſtrious De Haller, incapable 
of ſuch contraction, being wholly devoid of irri- 
tability, They have been repreſented as little 
brains to ſupply that afflux of nervous fluid which the 
inceſſant motions of the organs to which they went 


* Ariſtotle, Cicero, Galen, Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and 
Locke, all concur in allowing that the /z/? Int in the chain of 
natural cauſes terminates at the throne. of Gop, 

7 5 ſeemed 


ſeemed to require. Repetition and authority gave : 
_ conſiderable weight to theſe conjectures, | and we 
therefore are the leſs ſurpriſed that Dr. Johnſon, the 


ingenious and learned. diſcoverer of their real 905 = 


ſhould complain: "LE | | 
© © It requires a long ſeries 1 10 years pan 1 9 1 
« miſſion of nem truths. The 0 cannot * 
ce limited to thirty or forty Nea ar ak 
It depends on circumſtances „ to . 
"of age, the ſubje&, and the author's ſituation: and 
« mine has no peculiar advantages. CDI 
It is thirty years ſince my early eee the 
cc ves of the GANGL1ons. of the nerves was com- 
«© municated to my correſpondents Dr. Whytt and 
<« Baron de Haller; and twenty years ſince, on ma- 
e turer r- dection, I publiſhed an account of this 
« diſcovery to the word. 
c« My opinion has been ſilently . 1 as 
*r ſilently adopted, without any explicit acknowledg- 
« ment of the author, or any direct quotation from 
« his work. Several of the objections which I have 
te anſwered, were communicated in a correſpondence 
« with which I was honoured by Baron de Haller: 
e and I have reaſon to think, from a letter afterwards: | 
te received, my anſwers were ſatisfaftory.  ' © 
de My ideas were received by Dr. MKettrick, 
« and my work ingeniouſly analyzed by the cele- 
te brated Tiſſot. I ſay nothing of the private, and 
a © perhaps partial, teſtimonies of my carreſpondents. 
Bui * l, in its * lent or diſputed march, 
« bas 


te Hag Woite the attention of the indolent, ede lar be 
© ſupercilious, Jubaued the interefied and obſtinate, and 
etc reached the ears of all, an age has paſſed away." 777 
GancLions, as we before obſerved, are attached 
wholly to nerves which ſupply the organs which 
have involuntary motion, and being non-ELEcTRIC 
Bop1Es®, are the CHECKS which prevent our vo- 
litions from extending to them f, and _ JON from 
reaching the common ſenſorium. 
The motions of the largeſt maſſes, and the moſt 
minute particles of matter, all performed with the 
ſame order and eaſe, and regulated by laws ſur- 
priſingly ſimple and extenſive, penetrating the in- 
moſt receſſes of bodies, and extended throughout the 
univerſe, evince the direction of an Omn IPOTENT 
Armrcnty Powter actuating the whole. . 

In every part and operation of nature, the fitneſs 
of things to one another, and their ſubſerviency to 
ne beſt ends, and to . uſe and felicity of e 
* If you N any y where: a nerve ot / ſapplied with GANG- 
LIONS, all the irritable fibres will be thrown into a ſtate of action 
through the whole extent of 'the minute ramifications of that 
nerve: but, on the contrary, ſtimuli do not affect the heart, 
inteſtines, &c. when applied on the nerves above the -Ganc- 
LIONS, but adding juſt behoww them, theſe organs are inſtantiy : 
ſtrongly affected. 
I In violent fits of paſſion the accumulated electric fluid of 


the nerves however paſſes theſe barriers, and the vital organs 
are immediately in agitation, and ſamatimes death enſues. - 
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beings, point out the conſummate wiſdom and 
goodogls: of or one Gazar 1 one e OK1GINAL 
Mixo. a 


The 1 oi nature is „ DOE effect of 
ha inceſſant direction of the DEiry, no leſs than its 
creation and original arrangement: it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible, and incomprehenſible, that any mechanical 

power, any organization of mere matter, could of 
itſelf, without direction, or art, produce N 
and animals, all machines of exquiſite conſtruction, 
at all times and every where ariſing, being in the 


ſtricteſt regularity and aſtoniſhing profuſion: taſting 
life, and by an eſtabliſhed order, made inſtinctive and 


blind inſtruments to beſtow it upon others, and then 
retiring from this ſtage of exiſtence as it re e 


make room for theſe. 


The verdure of the field, 03 all its a N = 


plants, the humble ſhrub, the lofty trees, in in- 
finite variety, are his conſtant care, as well as his 
bounteous gift. Sole giver of life, nx inſpires 


with animation the meaneſt inſect, and moſt abject _ 
reptile, no leſs than the more perfect and nobler 
animals, and by nis wiſdom guides them al to the 


ſeveral ends of their exiſtence. 
Every thing, in fine, on earth and i in he 8 
manifeſts and preſents ix to us; and in the wonders 


of the loweſt, as well as the moſt magnificent of 


his works, the underſtanding with adoration traces 
the ee of a ane who is not far from 
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any one of us, fie in bis inage reed be 


man ®." 


The scheiden of 0 our 3 os Connexion par] 
ſubſerviency of all its parts to a cominon purpoſe, 
the exquiſite contrivance of its organs, conſiſting of 
ſuch various minute veſlels, interwoven with won- 


_ derful art, have led anatomiſts in all ages to acknow- 
| ledge an infinite wiſe and powerful Mak RR. Among 


the moſt precious remains of antiquity, are thoſe 
commentaries of Galen written on the uſes of the 
ſeveral parts of the human body, as hymns and r. 
ings of praiſc to the n aron. 


* If we impoſe a filence on our FINE and ſhut 8 
up for a while in the inmoſt receſſes of our thoughts, and 
baniſh all earthly ideas, we ſhall then perceive the image of 
the TRINITY we adore. ©& Let us create man after our 
60 image,” ſays our CaBATOR. - We muſt now ſeparate all idea 


of eartbly parts, in order to comprehend this ſublime myſtery. 


Buried in deep contemplation, we firſt cannot but acknowledge 
a MIND which begets IDEAS, from whenee proceed inward 
SATISFACTION or PAIN.,—The mind is the UNDER- 


STANDING ; che ideas, if written, are expreſſed by WORDS, 


and the ſatigfaction or pain is the DISPOSITION of ſoul re. 
ſulting from both. We cannot ſeparate the three; ;—and 
ſuppoſing the 7hree ETERNAL, neither is ane, before, or after 
tie other —The THOUGHT, which we perceive ſprings up 
in our mind, is an image of the SON OF GOD, — Wherefore 
this SON OF GOD is called the WORD, and reſulting from 
BOTH is the HOLY GHOST, or LOVE, for GOD is LOVE. 
With this conception of the Trinig, which may be ſeen in the 
works of st. Auguſtin and other of the ancient fathers, the 
Seriptures are intelligible to all perſons, and not that moom- 
prelenſille thing which an improper interpretation may render it. 
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Is it, indeed, otherwiſe conceivable how ſuck 
conſiſtency and harmony could have taken place in 
the different parts of our wonderful frame? How 

they could have fo exactly fitted to each other, and 
to the exterior objects, which have an evident re- 
lation to them, and the ſyſtems they compoſe ? Could 
the bones *, which in all amount to four hundred, 
and the muſcles, which are ſtill more, and are each 
ſo well diſpoſed for motion, be adjuſted without * 
ſuperior knowledge in mechanics? The eye, ſo 
admirably adapted to light, and appropriated to 
viſion, was it formed without a knowledge of opties? 
Or the car, without the ſcience of ſounds? Even 
our inclinations and paſſions, thoſe ſources of fo 
much apparent ill, are, by the Dx1Ty, providentially | 
rendered the means of our preſervation, both as 
individuals and a race; and the ſelfiſh and ſocial” 
affeQions, like centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
conduct us with proper force to the ends intended by 
our Maxts to be produced by them. Yet the 
love of life and all its enjoyments, the fear of death” 
and all its dreadful harbingers, and the ſocial affec- 
tions and all its endearments, would not have been 
ſufficient ſecurity for our carrying on the vita 
motions, with that conſtancy and uniformity neceſſary 
to the preſervation of life, if, thus engaged, theſe - 
motions had e e our rd and choice. "Th 


* u ts Pate, ow _ The Converſion „ 
GCaln. 
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Reaſon would have deliberated concerning them with 
too much ſlowneſs, and volition would have executed 
them often with a dangerous and fatal caprice. For, 
if the heart had been ſubjected to the ſoul's authority 
as much as the voluntary muſcles are, if its motions 
could have been ſuſpended or ſtopt with the ſame 
facility, death would then have coſt us no painful 
pang: and, whenever the body was tortured with 
diſeaſe, and the mind in anguiſh from grief or diſ- 
appointment, a remedy ſo eaſily applied might have 
been too frequently reſorted to, and yet more unfor- 
tnate beings might have ruſhed: uncalled into the 
preſence of ni who ſtationed us for the wiſeſt 
reaſons here on earth. _ 

The preſervation of life 1 3 8 
upon our vital motions being entirely ſubject to the 
_ "wiſe government of the Author of our lives; who 
charges HIMSELF with the immediate care of chem, 
 and-afin<; : - 

All this, when . . 288 affect 
us with a ſenſe of Gop's goodneſs; who, reſpecting 
the imbecility of man's nature, hath been pleaſed, 
by appetites. and paſſions, to excite him to acts of 
ſelf- preſervation; where the violence of theſe might 

have been hurtful, no leſs than the ſlowneſs and in- 
ſtability of reaſon, hath taken our ſafety under his 
more immediate direction. To attribute contri- 
vances like theſe, and even underſtanding itſelf, to 


nen cauſes, NED) than to the all-wiſe 
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PARENT or NaTurs, ſeems an incomprehenſible 
perverſion of reaſon and philoſophy. 

That mind muſt be ſtrangely prepoſſeſſed and be- 
wildered with falſe ſcience, which rather ſeeks for 
the cauſe of theſe involuntary motions, in dead 
matter, organization, chance, neceſſity, ſomething 
that, without knowledge or power, acts wiſely and 
powerfully, than in the 1 Fountain of A 
Wiſdom, and animation. 

If chance could be apo; to e a + remubla 
determined action, yet it is beyond the higheſt de- 
gree of credulity, to ſuppoſe it could continue this 
regularity for any time. But we find it remains 
through life independant of our will; and the fame 
inceſſant vital actions have been carried on from 
the commencement of the world. It is thus that the 
ſun's influence upon the earth hath ever been re- 
gular. The production of trees, plants, and herbs, 
hath ever been uniform. Every ſeed produces now 
the ſame fruit it ever did. Every ſpecies of animal 
life is ſtill the ſame.— Could cxance continue this 
regular arrangement? Could any thing continue it 
but the hand of an ouniyoTenT CREATOR ? 
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OF VISION. | 


© Wang 5 55 riſe on the face of the —_ all 
5 nature ſeems to have received a uew creation. adit 
majeſty What Jplendour !— What beauty! 
Mie will attempt, in as familiar a manner 2s \poſ- 
ſible, to explain to the attentive reader, the nice 
_ mechaniſm by which the ſight is thus n of com- 
municating to the mind theſe lively, - varied ; and 
abungant perceptions. _ . 
In relation to the following law. « that the rays | 
of light are refrafted (or turned inwards) according to 
the denſity of the medium through which they paſs,” 
our eyes conſiſt of 3 diſtin? humours of afferent dun- 
fities, each lodged i in a tranſparent capſule, viz. 
1. The EXTERNAL, or AQUEOUS; 
2. The cenTRar, or CRYSTALLINE ; and 
3. The 1inwaRD, or VITRIOUS, 
Becauſe light is ſubjected alſo to another law, ts 
law of reflection, a DARK MEMBRANE lines the whole 
of the inſide of the globe. 5 
The opric xzxvx expands itſelf over the con- 
cave 
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cave bottom of this darkened ſphere, whoſe fibres, 
in a collected body, terminate . *in the c 
brain. | | 
| Aether bers pus dd eyeliner ab it wette, a 15 
partition, in the center of which a round orifice, 
called the puril +, is ſeen, which contracts or di- 
lates itſelf, to admit of more or a leſs degree of 
light, by means on the neh fibres of the IRIS 


or uvIA T. 


* This might be adduced as a beautiful ihuttration of the 
beneficent intention of Tas Diving ARC8ITECT. A vein 
and artery accompany this nerve, ſo that when an object 
ſtrikes upon it, ſight is prevented. From the obliquity of the 
entrance of the optic nerve this does not often happen, but 
may be made to appear, if you form a dark ſpot on a piece of 
paper, and ſhutting one eye, turn this paper about, until the 
ſpot ſtrikes on the trunk of the vein covering the wh nerve, 
when it will immediately diſappear. _ 0K 

+ This is the ſmall black circle in the mettle of the eye... k 5 


Called , from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a graps; 
being uſually grey or black. This part is ſurrounded. exver-: 
nally by the white of the eye, and internally by the pupil! The 
iris or uvia of a greybound being put into an alkaleſcent mix · 
ture by Dr. Haighton, the longitudinal fibres were rendered 
viſible. Theſe /mpathize with the optic nerve: for in gutta, 
ſerena, or decay of energy. in that nerve, the pupil remains 
unaltered in dimenſions, however the light may vary. The 
ſympathy of parts was before ſhewn, when diſcourſing on the 
ſynchronous action of the oppoſite ſides of the heart, and is. 
alſo diſplayed, when we irritate the noſtrils, and. excite into 
action the muſcles of expiration, or when exciting, the 
ſtomach by an emetic, the abdominal muſcles, to favour each. 
a are e thrown into convulfive efforts. 5 
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and the fourth turns it the contrary way. They terminate each 
in a broad, flat, and very white tendon, which covers all the 
fore part of the eye, up to the circle of the cornee (or outen 
eonvex capſule of the aqueous humour); and their white and © + 
ſhining tendons form that enamelled like part which ſurrounds 


FOR 


— ] — 


Six muſcles *. are placed behind, fo4 as to turn this 
beautiful and uſeful orgs, on every 


* The four right WF of 1 near together from the bot- 


tom of the orbit, where the optic nerve enters, which they | 


ſurround, The one lifts the eye directly upwards, another 


turns it downwards, a third draws the fight toward the noſe, 


the coloured circle, and which is, from its colour, named the 


white of the eye, or the Aeg albuginea, 8 as ed it * abſo- 
lutely a diſtinct coat. 2 5 
So perfectly balanced are hp 


mi fcles, that if they act all 


at once the eye is immoveably fixed. 80 that ſometimes in 


an operation, the eye is found more firmly ſet than it could 
be either by inſtruments or the finger. | 


; The two oblique' muſcles deſerve alſo particular attention. 
The inferior oblique ariſes from the orbit, and obliquely de- 


ſcends into that cavity to be inſerted under the eye · ball; and 
the ſuperior oblique, on the contrary, ariſes along with the 


recti muſcles, but ſends forth a long tendon, which paſſes 


through a ring near the noſe, and by this beautiful contri- 
vance, it gets inſerted. into the upper part of the eye-ball. 


They 1 the ee er, a when we firain to ſee diſtant 


objects. 
Brutes dere ble en not found in our eyes. A ſur- 
geon attempting to extract the cataract from the eye of a blind 


horſe, diſcovered this by accident, for as ſoon às the eye was 


touched, it receded deep into the head. This could be ef- 


' fected only by this ſeventh muſcle; which therefore ſeems to 


be provided for defending the eye, by drawing it thus into 
the orbit, in creatures who have no hand, like us, to {kreen 
ihe eye upon the approach of dan ger. 


4 „ Thus 
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Thus have we a perfect camera obſcure,” ih” its 


different lenſes; and the image painted in the dark- 


ened chamber of the eye (owing to the reflection of 
the rays of light from the objects around), by at- 
fecting the optic nerve, preſents to the ea the 
varied and agrecable impreſſion. 


Should it be inquired, ce in what way . aſd 


nerve conveys the image of the objects around; 
and whether this ariſes from vibration, or the motion 
of ſome fluid?” The anſwer is, it muſt be confeſſed; 
of very difficult ſolution. But it ſeems highly im- 
probable that a /of? inelaſtic cord, like a nerve, can 


_ vibrate, and no inert ”_ e can 1 the yer | 


Pf perception. 


We are then über them: a e hs 
1 8 Bonnet, to admit that there is a ſubtle fluid 


in the nerves, whoſe tenuity prevents our ſeeing it; 


and which ſerves alike for the propagation of ſen- 
ſible impreſſions, as muſcular motion. The iſan- 
taneouſueſs of this propagation, and ome other ph. 
nomena, indicate that there is @ certain analogy be- 


tween this fluid and the electric fluid “. 
As we know, indeed, that a ſixth part of the 


whole maſs of blood is driven to the brain from the 


heart in an 6xygenated form, and quickly returns thence 
unoxygenated t, and is as ſpeedily ſupplied by freſh 
oxygenated blood, it was attempted to be proved that 
this quantity of blood, when paſſing into fo _ 


* Vide Sect. on Muſcular 2 
+ Yide e on the Brain. 


an organ as the brain, could not be intended by 
frugal xaruxx ſolely for nouriſhment, and the ge- 
neration of vital heat, but moſt probably gave out 
its oxygen to be formed by the action of Ge bale 
into the ele&ric fluid. Ta. ne 
: As the nerves of Gght, and the —_ organs 55 
+ ſenſe, terminate in the BRAIx, we have the higheſt 
reaſon to believe that the soul is ſeated there. 
A ſubſtance, therefore, indifferent to motion and 
reſt, is related to a ſubſtance that thinks, and 
though unagitated by external impreſſion, can ge- 
nerally at will regain the former connexion. From 
this ſurpriſing there ſprings a reciprocal com- 
merce between two diſtint beings, a kind of 
action and reaction, which conſtitutes the * of 
organized ſentient beings. 51 855 
The brain may therefore Kd a Carte 
Ab receiving every impreſſion; and to a cabinet, 
wherein the different portions of the univerſe are 
painted in miniature, and may be drawn out at 
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or HEARING. 1 


1 we 3 different b 3 in „ 
tion to the laws of light, ſo we find a no leſs compli- 
cated ſtructure of the ear in reference to the vibra- 
tions of the air. The uſes, however, of the ſeveral 
parts forming the ear is not ſo well underſtood: but 
it behoves us, in contemplating the work of Taz 


 CaearoR, not to queſtion the utility of any part; 


but to ſay, we find it here in this particul 1 
and therefore it muſt have its uſmmm. 
„ tremulous motions ol the air ate fuſt 1 re- 
| ceived by the external ear. In men this part is 
much flatter than in brutes, but formed with certain 
folds, or Inequalities, conſtituting a kind of winding 
paſſage for the air into che canal, which leads to * 
internal part of the ear. 


Tunis Na by its form works probably tive 

jaſbsts to make a lodgment in it, were it not de- : 
fended by a tenacious and bitter ſubſtance, called 
the wax of the ear. But in birds, whoſe organs of 


hearing are ſufhciently defoncded,': no fuck e, 


is obſerved. 


Through this canal the Are, of the : air aro. 


_ conveyed to a me! 
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ſtretched acroſs it, and dividing the external, from 

what is called by anatomiſts, the internal ear. 

From the tympanum, or drum, is an opening 
into the mouth. On one ſide of this paſſage, called 
the Euftachean tube, there is a cartilage, to which 
there is affixed a muſcle, by which the paſſage may 
be varied, juſt as the muſcular fibres of the uvia 
vary the dimenſion of the pupil for the admiſſion of 
light. This opening is of ſo much importance 
towards hearing, that thoſe who are in ſome meaſure 
deaf, are generally obſerved to open their mouths 
when they liſten, whereby the vibrations of the air 
have a freer paſſage to the tympanum ®, . 

Within the tympanum are lodged four mall 1 bones 
ſubſervient to the office of hearing. Theſe com- 
municate with certain ory and winding cavities f 
lined on their inſide with nervous n dam ad 8⁰ 
to the brain by a common trunk. | 

It is generally believed, that the tympanum of this 
ear vibrates mechanically, when expoſed to audible 
founds, like the ſtrings of one ere inſtrument, 


3 charming contrivance Go ieee the food from 
paſſing into the wind-pipe by means of a flexible covering, 
was before obſerved, and we may remark here a no leſs kind 
intention in PROVIDRNCE towards man in furniſhing him with 
the uvula, which, as the food is paſſing into the eſophagus, 
is drawn back, and cloſes the opening inte the noſe and Euſ- 
tachean tube. Animals who are prone, not being ſubject to 
have any of their aliment pals through the noſe, want * | 
fore this defence. 

4. * "our the weſlibulum, ſemicircular canals, and cochlea. 


when 


when the ſame. notes are 1 upon en Not p, 
does this opinion ſeem /improhable, as the muſcles. 
and bones pf the ear ſeem adapted to increaſe or 
diminiſh: the tenſion of the Mg Cs fo the 2 : 
| poſes of mechanical vibrations. 8 
unf it e from Ig that the beben. = 
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* The kituation of the membrana tympani is nearly horizontal 
in men and in brutes, which is the beſt. poſition to receive 
ſounds reyerberated from the earth. In them it is concave out- 
ward; but in birds it is convex outward, ſo as to make che 
upper part of it nearly perpendicular to the horizon, which is 
beſt fitted for receiving of ſounds in the air. This membrane 
does not entirely cloſe the paſſage, but has, ſays Cheſelden, 
on one fide a ſmall aperture covered with a valve. I found it, 
ſays he, once half open in a man that I diſſected, who had not 
been deaf; and I have ſeen a man ſmoak a: whole pipe of to- 
bacco through his ears, which muſt go from the mouth, by 
the paſſage of the Euſtachean tube, through the tympanum; 

et this man Heard perfectly well. Theſe caſes occafioned me 
to break the tympanum in both ears of a dog, and it did not 
deſtroy his hearing, but he was much ſhocked at any loud 
ſounds. In very young children I have always found this 
membrane covered with a ict mucus, which ſeems kindly 
provided for them, to prevent loud ſounds from affecting 
them too much. A gentleman well known in this city, having 
had four children born deaf, was adviſed to lay bliſters behind 
the ears of the next children he might have, which he did to 
three which were born afterwards, and every one of theſe; 
heard perfectly well. It ſeemed not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe. 
that too great a quantity of this mucus upon the drum, oer 
the depoſition of coagulable lymph thrown out by inflamma-! 
tion, might be the cauſe of deafneſs in the four children, and 
that the diſcharge made by the bliſters in the three latter caſes, _ 
f . N | 97 was 
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| to 
is not the immediate organ of hearing, but that like 
the bumours of the eye, it is only of uſe to prepare the 
object ſor the immediate organ. For the auditory 
zerve is not ſpread upon the tympanum, but upon 
the vgſtibulum, and cochlea, and ſemitircular canals of 
the ear; while between the tympanum and the ex- 


panſion of the auditory nerve, the cavity is ſaid by 


Dr. Meckel, to be filled with water; as he had 
frequently obſerved by freezing the heads of dead 
animals before he difſected them; and water being 


a more denſe fluid than air, is much better . 
Us the Propagation of vibrations. | 


was the ante of their e the fame Ferrero — 5 
theſe, and other like caſes, it may be concluded, that the 


membrana tympani, though uſeful in hearing, is not the ſeat of 
that ſenſe; and if any diſeaſe in that membrane ſhould ob- 


ſtruct the paſſage of ſounds to the internal parts of the ear, 
which are the ſeat of that ſenſe, an artificial paſſage through 
that membrane might recover hearing, as the removing the 
eryflalline humour, when that obſtructs the light, recovers 
fight. Some years fince a malefactor, who was deaf, was 
pardoned on. condition that he ſuffered this experiment. As 
ſoon as this was publicly known, Mr. Cheſelden, the lecturer 
on anatomy and ſurgery, and ſurgeon of St. Thomas's Hof- 
pital, was booted and inſulted in the ſtreets, and having en- 
tered the theatre, the play was arreſted by the ery of PRUM! 


-DRUM! and be was obliged to leave the theatre, ſo violent at 


all times has been the indignation againſt men, who are in- 


elined, from a philoſophic conviction of truth, to innovate, 


or rather I might ſay, to improve the routine of things, and 


bo was conſtrained by the public voice to deſiſt from the at- 


tempt, and it is probable that the world will loſe for ever the 
W 2 82 have reſulted from this experiment: 
I 1 ſhall 


hunt is one 0 ren contrivance Wh Peg nerves minif- | 
tering to this ſenſe of | hearing, which I think ought 
not to be paſſed by. One of the branches of the 
auditory nerves is diftributed partly to the muſcles 
of the car, partly to the eye, partly to the tongue and 
inſtruments of ſpeech *, and inoſculated with che 
nerves that go to the heart and breaſt, By which 
means there is an admirable and uſeful conſent be- 
| tween theſe parts of the body; it being natural for 
moſt animals, upon hearing any ſtrange ſound, to 
_ ere their ears, to open their eyes, and to be ready 
with the mouth to call out, or utter what the preſent 
v5gaben: _ a And NO] it is * 5 


® 4 bs one in vis childhood has 1 bit a 3 ” 
the glaſs or eartben veſſel, in which his food has been given 
him, and has thence had a very diſagreeable ſenſation in the 
teeth, which ſenſation was defigned by nature to prevent us 
from exerting them on objects harder than themſelves. The 
jarring ſound produced between the cup and the teeth is-al- 
ways attendant on this diſagreeable ſenſation: and ever after, 
When ſuch a ſound is accidentally produced by the conflict of 
two. hard bodies, we feel by aſſociation of ideas, the con- 
comitant diſagreeable ſenſation in our teeth, Others have, 
in their infancy, frequently held the corner of a filk hand- | 
kerchief in their mouth, whilſt their companions in play have 
plucked it. from them, and have given another diſagroeable 
ſenſation to their teeth, which has afterwards racurred on run- 
ning the finger along thoſe materials, Dr. Dazxwiy., | 1 

A conſent of paris may alſo exiſt, where the nerves 8 
e e ee toghtier. N . i  eY 
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common for moſt animals, when ee ſurpriſed 


in ſleep with any loud noiſe, preſently to ſhriek and 
cry out, and diſplay a great palpitation of the heart. 
Hearing is a ſenſe much more neceſſary to man 
than to animals. With theſe it is only a warning 
againſt danger, or an encouragement to mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance. In man, it is the ſource of moſt of his 
pleaſures; and without which his reaſon would be of | 
little benefit. 845 15 
A man born deaf muſt neceſſarily be e Ws 
his whole ſphere of knowledge will in all probability 
be bounded only by ſenſual objects. We have an 
inſtanceof a young man, who, being born deaf, 


was reſtored, at the age of twenty-four, to perfect 


hearing: the account is given in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, 170g. | | 

A young man of the town of Chartres, between 
the age of twenty-three and twenty-four, the ſon of 
a 8 and deaf and dumb from his birth, re- 
covered his hearing, and in three months, by unre- 
mitting diligence, he underſtood what was ſaid to 


him, and could join tolerably well in converſation. 


Soon aſter, ſome divines queſtioned him concerning 


his ideas of his paſt ſtate; and principally with re- 


ſpect to God, his ſoul, and the morality and tur- 
pitude of actions. The young man, however, had 


not driven his ſolitary ſpeculations into that chan- 
nel. He had gone to maſs, indeed, with his parents, 


had learned to ſign himſelf with the croſs, to kneel 
down 


down and affine ill the Wee Wa that was 
praying; but he did all this without any manner of 
knowledge of the intention or the cauſe; he ſaw 
others do the like, and that wag enough for him; 
he led a life of pure animal inſtinct; entirely taten 
up with ſenſible objects, and ſuch as were preſent, 
he did not ſeem even to make fo many reflections 
upon theſe, as might reaſonably be expected from 
his fituation: and yet the young man was not in 
want of underſtanding; But the underſtanding of a 
man deprived of alf commerce with others, is ſo 
very confined, chat che mind is in ſome meaſure 
totally under the control of ĩts immediate ſenſation. 
Every country has irs martial muſic; which is 
either marches,” imitations of battles, or lamenta-' 
tions for the cataſtrophes of war, and the fall of 
chiefs. Theſe ſtrains, though often rude and un- 
tutored; ſeize the imagination in a a high degree. 
The march is generally in regular meaſure, ſome-' _ 
times ſlow, and at other times lively' and quick.” 
The muſic, in imitation of battles; is conſtantly in 
every country wild, and abrupt in its tranſitions - 
from interval to interval, and from key to key; va- 
rious and deſultory in its movements; frequently 
1rregular in the return of its cadences; and, in 
ſhort, through the whole, ſeems inſpired with ſuch 
fury and enthuſiaſm, that the hearer is irreſiſtibly 
infected with all the rage of precipitate courage, 
however rude may be the accents by which it is 
kindled. EY 
Vol, II. = O All 
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All nations, even the. moſt barbarous, have 1 
inſtruments of mauſic; and what is remarkable, the 
proportion between their notes is in all the ſame as 


in ours. This, however, is not the place for en- 
tering into the nature of theſe ſounds, their effects 


upon the air, or their conſonances with each other. 
We are not now giving an HERE of g. but of 


human perception. 


All countries are 1 wh i 5 md. ic au ; 


have not {kill enough to produce harmay, at leaſt 


they ſeem willing to ſubſtitute 20/2. Without all 
queſtion, noiſe alone is ſufficient, to operate power-. 
fully on the ſpirit ; and if the mind be already pre- 
diſpoſed to joy, I have ſeldom found noiſe fail of 
increaſing it into rapture. The mind feels a kind 
of diſtracted pleaſure in ſuch powerful ſounds, 
braces up every nerve, and riots in the excefs. 
But, as in the eye, an immediate gaze upon the 
ſun will diſturb the organ; ſo, in the car, a loud, 
unexpected noiſe diſorders the whole frame, and 


ſometimes diſturbs the ſenſe ever after. 
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SECT. Xx. 


8 OF PHE N | 


Tux pe eren of this wy i the fin, which 


tion, which is- preſſed by he ſeveral parts of any 
obj e&, how ſurprifing- "mult it appear, that the 


nerves we find aſſigned to the ſkin, can ſupply ſuch 
numbers of ſeparate fibres, as are neceſſary for diſ- 


tinguiſhing in this manner the action upon each 
almoſt infinite minute part ol ſo very extended a 
ſurface} 


As one office of the ſkin is to be an emunctory 


by which the redundancies or effete parts of the 
blood are thrown forth; for this end it is furniſhed 


with numerous pores in every part of it. But be- 
tween theſe pores ariſe, from the external ſurface 


of the ſkin, NERvous PAPIELAE, very minute and 
contiguous to each other, 10 which . office of 


touch is performed. 4498 ao! wor wilt 
"On Theſe 


Py 


"@4 5 
- A2 


* 2 
* 1 


| Theſe are defended by a mucous ſubftlance® ſpread 
between the external and internal ſkin, which being 
every where pierced through by theſe papille, re- 
ceives the name of REE MUCOSUM. 
Beſides the pain conſequent upon injuries 1015 
to the ſkin, the primary object of ſenſation in theſe 
papillæ ſeems to be hardneſs and ſoftneſs : ſuch bodies 
as give way to the touch, we call /,; others, which 
reſiſt preſſure, ſo as to cauſe the ſkin to yield under 
them, we call Bard. And how happily is this ſenſe 
tempered between the two extremes: ; 3 being * 
too acute nor too obtuſe 
By the touch, we correct the error of viſio. 
Naturally every object we ſee appears to be within 
our reach, for a child, who has yet made but little uſe of " 
his ſenſe of feeling, would equally graſp at the moon 
zs at objects within his reach. Mr. Chefelden, 
Wi coughed a boy of thirteen for a cararadt, ww 


"Ap This gluey matter, ſoon after birth; grows. of a Selloes 
tage, whieh increaſes in our riper age. It is darker, as the 
climate is hot, and as we become more expoſed to it, and 
onder the ling ii is of a perfect Zack, colour, . farming. the chief 
cantraſt between, Hack and white men. Dr, Bed does, in the 
preſence of ſome pupils who attended his chemical lectures at 
Oxford, having directed a black to immerſe his hand in diluted 
oxygenated marine acid, the hand: quickly became milky 
ie,; but the piebald negre; rcditied any further attempts. 
On the cpntrary, a Freneh pby fician,. it is ſad, by giying a 
reverend divine flyer, didolyed in the nitrous acid, conyerted 
him wholly into a Back. Vide Dr. Beddoes Works, N * 
n cons e „„ 
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had hitherto been blind, and having tlius at once! e 


ſtored him to ſight, has curiouſly marked the progreſs 


of his recovery. He was, at firſt, couched only in one 


of his eyes; and when he ſaw for the firſt time, he 
was ſo far from judging of diſtances, that he ſup- 
poſed his eyes touched every object that he ſaw, in 
the ſame manner as his hands might be ſaid to feel 
them. It may be for this reaſon that we often ſee 
horſes frighted at things, which they have not be- 


come acquainted with by means of their noſtrils, 
which ſerve them in ſome reſpects like our hands. 


The whiſkers in animals ſerve them to 1 65 a 


tures through which they have to paſs. | 
It has been rematked, that even is are in- 


telligent in proportion to the accuracy of their 
feeling, or as their ene approach im reſem- 


blance to the human hand. The horſe and the bull, 


whoſe feet are covered with callous hoofs, are leis 


intelligent than the dog, and the dog is inferior in 
ee the ape, who * a rude " 
DU 

This bnd is . denies; aka infants, 
ans as ye before obſervedd, e the ſenſe and 
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SECT. XXI. 


OF THE SENSE. or PAIN. 


Bur different from this, and eee e 
ſpecies of feeling, are thoſe ſenſations ariſing from 
different diſturbances in the animal machine. 

All theſe various ſenſations are ſo diftinft one 
from another, that ſcarce any two parts of the body 
feel the ſame ſpecies of pain. The head-ach, tooth 
ach, ear-ach, though ranged under one general 
name, are yet very different kinds of ſenſation. 
Ke pain which the 4owels feel in cholics, is totally 
different from any of theſe; and the affection of the 
* ſtomach, called fickne*, is peculiar tb that part, 
this organ being liable to other ſpecies of pain alſo. 
Again, the pain felt in the breaſt from the breath 
being ſtraitened, has no kind of analogy with any of 
theſe, the breaſt being alſo ſubject ta other pains, 
inflammation and the like. Nor are the ſeveral 


* Sickneſs ariſes from ſenſation ; hence it is always preceded 
by nauſea. Van Swieten relates that Sydenham was once fick 
on ſeeing a putrid dead dog; coming paſt the ſame place 
many years afterwards, he felt a ſimilar inclination to vomit. 
Hence if we cut the par vagum, the nerve leading to the 
ftomach, no ſickneſs can be excited in the dog by the moſt 
5 violent emetics. | 


| md 


modes of pain, to which our periſhing bodies 4 are 
ſubject in all their diverſe parts, eaſily to be enume- 
rated. But theſe variations principally merit our atten- 
tion, as the different ſenſations of pain the ſame parts 
are ſubject to, may, ſo far as they can be deſcribed, 
point out the cauſe of each, and direct to the W 
methods for removing them. 

Pain always. fimulates in proportion to its ;ntenfity 
2 the ſenſiblity of the part affected, and accordingly 
theſe convey their _ impreſſion to the ſenſorium, 
which has a power even to ſtifle a part of the ſti⸗ 

mulus by reſignation, or elſe add to it by the im- 
puince of he Mu. 


kr. XXI. 


or THE. nano or aer AND- COLD: 


"Cams ire inn n * ten 
writers, that evince the exiſtence of HEAT as 4 ſuid 
element, which covers and pervades all bodies, and 
is attracted by the ſolutions of ſome of them, and is 
Aetruded from the combination of others. Thus from 
the combinations of metals with acids, and from thoſe 
combinations of animal fluids which are termed 
| ſecretions, this fluid matter of beat is given out 
' amongſt the neighbouring bodies; and in the ſolu- 
tions of ſalts in water, or of water in air, it is ab- 
| forbed from the bodies that ſurround them; whilſt in 
its facility in paſſing through metallic bodies, and its 
= difficulty in pervading reſins and glaſs, it reſembles the 
Properties of the eleffric aura; and is like that excited 
by friction, and ſeems like that to gravitate among ft other 
bodies in its uncombined ſtate, and to find its equilibrium*. 
There is no circumſtance of more conſequence in 
the animal œconomy than a due proportion of this 
fluid of heat; for the digeſtion of our nutriment, 
and the converſion of .it into chyle in the bowels, 


Los * 


* Dr. Dawix. K 
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and che proper qualites of all our ſecreted fluids, as 
they are produced partly by animal and partly 
by chemical proceſſes, depend much on the quantity 
of heat; the exceſs of which; or its deficiency, alike 
give us pain, and induces us hay Sus _ Fireum+ 
ſtances that occaſion them. ge 

And in thjs the perception. of: dert, deu 
diſers from the perceptions of the ſenſe of touch, as 
we receive pain from too much preſſure of ſolid 
bodies, but none from the abſence of it. It is hence 
conjectured that our Creator has provided us mth 
be nerue of toucb, as diſtinct in itſelf as the optic, or 
any other nerve of ſenſe, and a ſet of nerve ane 
reception of this Auid, which e have not 
yet attended to. 

There is another circumſtance which wand 1 
us to believe, that the perceptions of heat and cold 
do not belong to the organ of touch; ſince zhe zeeth, 
which are the leaſt adapted for the perceptions of 
ſolidity and figure, are the moſt ſenſible to heat or 
cold; whence we are forewarned from ſwallowing | 
thoſe materials, whoſe degree of cokinekk or * heat 
would injure our ſtomachs. 

"The following 1 is an extract from a letter of Dr. 
Darwin of Shrewſbury, when he was a ſtudent at 
Edinburgh, to his friend Dr. Darwin of Derby. Ts 


Dear Six, 1 . | 
I Mak an experiment yeſterday. in the 
W which -much fayours * opinion, ce that 

7 © 


the ſenſation o mar and of roven pond ale, | 
ſets of nerves.” _ 79014 

A man who had lately 8 * 2 frees 
a was ſtill weak, was ſeized with violent cramps 
in his legs and feet; which were removed by opiates, 
except that one of his feet remained inſenſible. 

Dr. Ewart: pricked him with a pin in five or 
ſix places, and the patient declared he did not feel 
it in the leaſt, nor was he ſenſible even of a. Ty 
ſmart pinch. 

Fw then held a . iron at 5 nd 


brought it gradually nearer and nearer, till it came 
within three e when he afſertod- a * it ce 


"i * 2 
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I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


5 A gentleman, ; a | patient of the author's 5 had a pa- | 
ralytic ſtroke, - He loſt his feeling on one ſide and 
retained his muſcular powers, and on the other 

he retained his feeling, and was deprived of all uſe 
7 of his limbs. A ſimilar caſe is recorded by Dr, 
| Falconer in his hiſtory of the Bath Waters. Does 

not this caſe ſeem to imply two 1 ſets of 

nerves 7: * 

* Mr. Kirkman of Broad-ſtreet. 


1 This ſubject deſerves to be more particularly conſidered 
| 6 both the anatomiſt and a tance | 


SECT. 
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SECT. . „ 
or SMELLING: „ fg Het 


Tas une ſmall particles that are continually 
detached from the ſurface of odoriferous bodies, 
float in the air, which tranſports them every where, | 
and being drawn into the noſtrils by the breath, are 
applied to the membrane that is diſtributed in the | 
bony cavity in the inſide of the noſe. This mem- 
brane is totally covered with infinite rathifications 
and convolutions of the offaFory nerves. 

The great CREATOR, ever attentive to the eaſe 
and conyenience of his creatures, has furniſhed the 
noſtrils with a number of glands, or {mall arteries, 
which ſecrete a chick mucus, which defends the 
nerves from the lighter action of the air, or the 
too powerful ſtimulus of acrid odours. 

Of all the ſenſes, perhaps, there is not one in 
which man is more inferior to other animals than in 
that of /melling. A dog ſcents various kinds of 
game at conſiderable diſtances; and, if the fact were 
not confirmed by daily experience, it could hardly | 
gain credit, that he can trace the odour of his 
maſter's foot through all the winding ſtreets of a 
populous city 

In the ſelection of food, men are Eh aſſiſted, 
even in che moſt luxurious ſtate of ſociety, by the 


ſenſe. 


— 


ſenſe of ſmell. By /melling we often reject food as 
noxious, and will not riſk the other teſt of taſting. 
Victuals, which have a putrid ſmell, as equally of- 
fenſive to our noſtrils as hurtful to our conſtitution, 
we avoid with abhorrence; but we are allured to 
eat ſubſtances which have a grateful. and ſavoury 
odour. The more frequent and more. acute diſ- 
cernment of brutes in the exerciſe of this ſenſe is 
chiefly owing to their freedom, and to their uſing 
natural productions alone. But men in ſociety, by 
the arts of cookery, by the unnatural aſſemblage of 
twenty ingredients in one diſh, blunt, corrupt, and 
_ deceive, both their ſenſes of fmelling and of laſting. 
It is not unworthy of remark, that, in all animals, 
the organs of ſeeing, ſinelling, and taſting, are uni- 
formly ſituated very near each other. Here the 
intention of xaTyRE is evident. The vicinity of 
theſe three ſenſes form a triple guard in the lehnen 
of food. 1 

But aſſiſtance in the choice of food is not 1090 anly 
advantage -that men and other animals derive from 
the ſenſe of /melling. When our ſenſes are not viti- 
ated by unnatural habits, they are not only faithful 
Monitors of danger, but convey to us the moſt ex- 
quilite plegſures. The fragrance of a roſe, and the 
perfume of many other flowers, is not only plea- 
ſant, but gives a refreſhing and delightful /fimulus 
to the whole ſyſtem, and may be conſidered. there- 
fore often as a ſpecies of wholeſome excitement. 
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| or TASTE: 


Tur ſinell, as was before obſerved, has 2. 
| connexion with the taſte. We often are directed 
by it in judging of our food; and that part of taſte 
which we uſually call flavour, is a mixed kind of 
| ſenſation compounded after ſome manner from both, 
By the communication between the noſe and mouth, 
the olfactory nerves ſeem, capable of being affected 
that way; inſomuch, that perſons who are at the 
pains to prevent the acceſs of air by the noſtrils, 
ſwallow. nauſeous draughts without taſting them. 
The gutatory nerves, by which this ſenſation is 
received, riſe. upon the body of the tangus in a 
manner ſomewhat. ſimilar to thoſe! in the ſkinz for 
PAPILL/S, More viſible than thoſe of the ſuin (other- 
wiſe alike) deen thoſe parts of the tongue that 
are endurd with this ſenſe. | Theft are always erected 
on the applicatior of Bd or ſtimulating ſubſtances 
This elevation and extenſion of the papille,! by 
bringing larger portions of che nerves iuto contact 
with: the ſubſtances applied to the tongue; . 4 
ditional ſtrength to the ſenſation, and enable us t 
judge with greater accuracy concerning their nature 
ang e The Aan which pere moiſt- 
„ | | ens 
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ens the tongue, is a liquor which, though inſipid 
itſelf, is found in all animals to be a very powerful 
folvent. Every ſubſtance applied to the tongue is 
partially diſſolved by the faliva before the ſenſation 
of taſte is excited. And hence when the tongue is 


rendered dry by diſeaſe, or any other cauſe, the 


f ſenſe of taſte is either vitiated or totally deſtroyed. 
"The ſenſes of nell and taſte in many other animals 
greatly excel thoſe of mankind, for in civilized ſo- 
ciety, as our victuals are generally prepared by 
others, and are adulterated with ſalt, ſpice, oil, and 
empyreuma, we do not heſitate about eating what- 
ever is ſet before us, and neglect to cultivate theſe 
ſenſes : whereas other animals try every morſel by 
the /mell, before they take it into their mouths, and 
by the raſte before they ſwallow it; and are led each 
to his proper nouriſiment by his organs of ſenſe. 
Nevertheleſs we may obſerve that children, having 
abundant excitability, are naturally inclined towards 
thoſe foods: which contain but little ſtimuli And, 
on the contrary, thoſe who are more advanced in life, 
and whoſe excitability is blunted, are fond of the 
moſt poignant diſhes. Every one muſt remember 
how great a pleaſure he found in ſweets and milk 
| while a child. As he grew older he inſenſibly calls to 
his aſſiſtance ſpices, ſalts, and aromatics; and de- 
lights in thoſe taſtes which in bed he was un- 
ble to o endure. K 3612 8 83 
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or IMAGINATION. 


Ax animal may be ſaid to fill up that ſphere 
which he can reach by his ſenſes ;' and is actually 
large in proportion to the ſphere to which its organs 
extend. By fight, man's enjoyments are diffuſed 
into a wide circle ;—that of hearing, though leſs 
widely diffuſed, nevertheleſs extends his powers 
the ſenſe of /nelling is more contracted ſtill ;—and 
the taſte and touch are the 'moſt confined of all. 
Thus man enjoys very diſtant objects, but with one 
ſenſe only; more nearly he brings two ſenſes at once 
to bear upon them; his ſenſe of ſmelling aſſiſts the 
other two, and at its own diſtance. 

Each ſenſe, however, the more enlarged its 
ſphere, the more capable it is of making combina- 
tions; and is, conſequently, the more improveable. 
Refined- imaginations, and men of ſtrong minds, 
take more pleaſure, therefore, in improving the 
delights of the diſtant ſenſes than in enjoying ſuch as 
are ſcarce capable of improvement. 

By combining he objects of the extenſive ſenſes, all 
the arts of poetry, painting, and harmony, have 
been diſcovered ; but the cloſer ſenſes, if I may ſo 
call them, ſuch as ſmelling, taſting, and touching, 
„ "TE, 
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are, in ſome meaſure, as ſimple as they are limited, 
and admit of little variety. The man of imagination 
makes a great and an artificial happineſs, by the 
pleaſure of altering and combining; the ſenſualiſt juſt 
ſtops where he began, and cultivates only thoſe 
pleaſures which he cannot improve. The /enſualift 
is contented with thoſe enjoyments that are already 
made to his hand; but the man of refined pleaſire is 


| beſt n with 8 0 of his own PO” 
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| as well as involuntary organs, is a ſubject worthy of 
ſcrutiny, and has not been enough attended to by 


the phyſiologiſt. Hope, fear, joy, grief, are well 


known to diſplay their ſigns externally. - The cha- 


racter of each man can in general be read in his 
face. Diſſocial paſſions, being hurtful by prompt- 


ing violence and miſchief, are noted by the moſt 


conſpicuous external ſigns, in order to put us upon 


our guard: thus anger and revenge, eſpecially when 
ſudden, diſplay themſelves on the countenance in the 
moſt legible characters. The breathing is quick, 
with deep inſpirations ; hence the ſwelling of the 


noſtrils, and projecting of the under lip; the accu- | 


mulated nervous electricity now paſſes the GANG- 


LIONS, which nature deſigned as barriers in the more # 


tranquil hour, and flies to the heart, which propels 


with velocity the blood, which being very deeply | 
oxygenated in its quick tranſit through the lungs, aids 
muſcular exertion, inflames the eye, and reddens 55 


the countenance. The other internal .viſcera are 


alſo affected, and there is a ſuffuſion of bile. In fear” : 
there is a deep inſpiration, and ir is long before the | 
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air vitiated in the lungs is returned, the mouth is 
wide gaping, the noſtrils cloſed and the heart re- 
ceiving unoxygenated blood palpitates, the coun- 
tenance is livid, the hands pale, and ſwooning often 
enſues. The ſerpents in Africa, according to 


Vaillant, fix their eyes on a bird, and curling them 


ſelves up, ſo terrify theſe little creatures, that they 


or tree dead. Sorrow produces nearly the ſame 
inattention to reſpiration ; hence the noſtrils are 
drawn downwards, the mouth is half open for languid 
reſpiration, ſighs are frequent, the face is of a lead 


colour, and the lips are pale. We ſhall not enter 
noto more deeply into the queſtion, bur conclude by 


obſerving, that the external figns of paſſion are a 


z ſtrong indication that man, by his very conſtitution, 
is framed to be open and ſincere. A child, in all 


things obedient to the impulſes of nature, hides none 


of its emotions ; the ſavage and clown, who have no 


guide but pure nature, expoſe their hearts to view, 
by giving way to all the natural ſigns. And even 
when men learn to- diſſemble their ſentiments, and 
when behaviour degenerates into art, there ſtill re- 
mains checks, that keep diſſimulation within bounds, | 
and prevent a great. part of its miſchievous effects. 


The total ſuppreſſion of the voluntary ſigns during 
any vivid paſſion, begets the utmoſt uneaſineſs, 
which cannot be endured, but by the moſt practiſed | 


villains. We n may pronounce therefore, that nature, 


| herſelf ſincere and candid, intends that mankind ſhould 


3 - preſerve 


preſerve the ſame character, by cultivating ſim- 
plicity and truth, and baniſhing every fort of diſſi- 
mulation that tends to miſchief. _ | , 
I beheve an attempt to-ſet forth all the Emotions: 
| of the mind, and their Effects on the animal œco- 
nomy, would be a work extremely acceptable to the 
majority of readers: but our preſent taſk is only o 
conſider ſome few emotions; though the variety of 
theſe is great, and worthy in every branch of that 
variety of an attentive inveſtigation, The more ac- 
curately we ſearch into the human mind, the ſtronger 
traces we ſhall every where find of Es wiſdom who © 
made it. If a diſcourſe on the uſe of the parts of 
the body may be conſidered as an hymn to the 
CREATOR ; the uſe of the paſſions, which are the 
organs of the mind, eannot be batren of praiſe to 
HIM, nor unproductive of that union of ſcience and 
admiration to ourſelves, which a contemplation of 
the works of InyiniTe Wisbom can alone afford to 
a rational mind; whilſt, referring to Hi whatever 
we find: of right, or good, or fair, in ourſelves, diſ- 
covering nis ſtrength and wiſdom in our own weak 
neſs and imperfefion, honouring them where we 
diſcover them clearly, and adoring their profundity 
where we are loſt in our ſearch, we may be inquiſitive 
without impertinence, and elevated without pride; 
we may be admitted, if I may dare ſay ſo, into the 
counſels of the ALMIGHTY by a e of 08 
. works. 8 
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The elævation of the mind ought to be the prin- 5 
cipal end of all our ſtudies. Whatever turns the 


ſoul inward on itſelf, tends to concenter its force, 


and to fit it for greatef and ſtronger flights of ſcience. 
By looking into phyſical cauſes, our minds are 
opened and enlarged; and in this purſuit, whether 
we take, pr whether we loſe our game, the chace is 


certainly of ſervice. If we can direct the lights we 


derive from ſuch ſpeculations, whilſt we inveſtigate 


as far as poſſible the ſprings, and trace the effects of 
. our emotions, we may not only communicate to the 


taſte a ſort of philoſophical ſolidity, but we may re- 
felt back on the ſeverer ſciences ſome of the graces 
and elegancies of taſte, without which the greateſt pro- 
ficiency in thoſe ſciences will always have the appear- 
ance of ſomething diſguſtful and illiberal. | 


8 CT. XVII. 5 
or ANGER. 


Ax ox, in its operation on the animal ceconomy, 


is one of the ſtrongeſt of the mental ſtimuli. It rouſes ; 


the heart and arteries into greater action, produces 
an ardent. glow over the whole body, but more 
eſpecially in the face; the eyes look red, the voice 
is loud, and the muſcular powers are increaſed: 
hence gout, palſy, &c. have been all e by 
violent paroxyſms of rage. 5 
But this ſtimulus is uſually too active i in its operas. 
tion to be friendly to health. | 
Where revenge cannot be indulged, a pales of 
- the ſkin and checks quickly ſucceeds, the voice 
faulters, and the limbs are affected with tremor. 
But where the obje& is perpetually calling for re- 
ſentment, and this paſſion is not conſumed in violent 
action, it then gives tone to the muſcular fibre. 
Upon the Britiſh fleet coming into the Bay of 
Hieres (February 1744), our men, ſays Mr. Ives, 
underſtood that the enemy's fleet and ours were ſoon 
to engage. There appeared, not only in the healthy, 
but alſo in the ic, the higheſt mark of ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure, and theſe laſt mended ſurpriſingly daily, 
inſomuch chat on the 11th of February, the day we 
5 5 engaged 


engaged the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
we had not above four or five but what were at their 
fighting quarters. 

The Philadelphia militia who Joined the remains 
of General Waſhington's army, in December 1776, 
and ſhared with them a few days afterward, in the 
capture of a large body of Heſſians at Trenton, con- 
ſiſted of 1 500 men, moſt of whom had been accuſ- 
tomed to the habits of a city life. Theſe men ſlept 
in tents and barns, and ſometimes in the open air, 

during the uſual colds of December and January; 
and yet there were only two inſtances of ſickneſs, 
and only one of death, in that body of men in · the 
courſe of near ſix weeks, in thoſe winter months, 
This extraordinary healtbineſs of ſo great a number 
of men, under ſuch trying circumſtances, can only 
be aſcribed to the vigour infuſed into the body from 
the ſtrong paſſions of the mind rendering the body 
inſenſible to the ordinary cauſes of diſeaſe. | 

Militia officers and foldiers. who enjoyed good 


health during the campaign, were often affected by = 


fevers and other diſorders, as ſoon as they returned 
to their reſpective homes. I knew one inſtance, ſays 
Dr. Ruſh, of a militia captain, who was ſeized with 
- convulſions the firſt night he lay at eaſe, after having 
ſlept ſeveral months on a mattraſs upon the ground. 


Theſe affections appear to have been produced only - 


by the ſudden abſtraction of that tone in the ſyſtem 
which was excited by a ſenſe of danger, and the. 
other invigorating objects of a military life, 


Ing 

The patience, firmneſs, and magnanimity, with 
| which the officers and ſoldiers of the American army - 
endured the complicated evils of hunger, cold, and 
nakedneſs, can only be afcribed, continues this ſaga- 
cions phyſician, to an inſenſibility of body, produced 
by an uncommon tone of mind, excited by the love 
of liberty and the hatred of the enemy: for the war 
was carried on by the Americans againſt a nation, to 
whom they had long been tied by the numerous 
obligations of conſanguinity, laws, religion, com- 
merce, language, intereſt, and a mutual ſenſe of 

national glory; the reſentment of the Americans roſe 


of courſe, as is uſual in all diſputes, in proportion to 


the number and force of theſe andient bonds of affec- 
tion and union. On this fame principle it is, that 
ſavages, to ſatiate their revenge, bear with uncom- 
mon patience, and without injury, all the ſeverities 
of cold and hunger, and have been known to wait 
even eight or ten months in ambuſh to deſtroy aſl 


1 ry. 
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SECT. XXVII. 
ee ENTHUSIAM. | 


Ir is well known that perſons under ſtrong pre- 
poſſeſſions of mind, have expoſed themſelves* to 
extreme bodily tortures without expreſſion of pain, 
and have alſo endured long faſtings, the extremities 
of heat and cold, the infection of contagious diſ- 
tempers, and other hazardous things without feel- 

ing the conſequences that would moſt probably 
have taken place, had not the nervous feelings been 
more forcibly pre-occupied.  . _ 
EM Tolerantia Re Atque algoris mirabilis, Boerhaax. 

Aphoriſm. 1120. | | 
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8 E C T. XxIx. 
of LOVE. 


Lovs, the moſt W and tl _ of 
human nature, which, in general, neither aſſumes 
the violence of anger, nor ſinks into the depreſſion 
of grief, may be conſidered as a temperate ſtimulus: 
but in its viciſſitudes and extremes, it may acquire 


the impetuoſity of the firf, or the nene of 
the latter. | 
In love, in propitious love, the las beats with joy; 
vivacity cheers the countenance, the eye is brilliant, 
ſociety is courted, language is animated, and Our 
augmented, | _ 

But when this a has mken deep poſſeſlon 
of the heart and ſoul, with a dubious, or adverſe re- 
turn, it is expreſſed by deep involuntary ſighs; every 
incident that excites emotion, eſpecially the tender 
emotions of ſympathy, makes the heart palpitate, 
and ſuffuſes the face with faint bluſhes; the voice is 
low, languid, flow, or faultering; the eyes are 
downcaſt or penſive; and the breaſt heaves and falls, 
like the motion of gently difturbed waters. Solitude, 
ſhades, and evening walks, are frequented ; objects 
of pity are cheriſhed, and all the effuſions of ſenti- 
ment are tender, ſedate, and ſympathetic. The face 
at length becomes pale and wan, the eyes link, the 
appetite for food is obliterated, and e dreams 
1 the tedious A 


SECT. 


OF SOCIAL AFFECTION, 


Tears is the mildeſt and moſt RET of all the 
mental ſtimuli. It is this, ſays Lavater, which has 
ſweetened every bitter of my life; this has alone 
ſupported me, when the forrows of a wounded heart 
wanted vent. When my beſt endeavours were re- 
jected, when the ſacred impulſe of conſcious truth 
was ridiculed, hiſſed at, and deſpiſed, the tear of 
ſorrow was ever wiped away by the gentle, tender, 
and affectionate addreſs of a female mind, who had 
an aſpect like that of unpractiſed, cloiſtered virginity, 
which felt, and was able to efface each emotion, 
each paſſion, in the moſt concealed feature of her 
huſband's countenance, and by endearing means, 
Without what the world would call beauty, always 
- ſhone forth in countenance heavenly as an angel. 


| Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing foe; He” 
With charm of earlieſt birds: pleaſant the fun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads . 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, | 
Gliſt ning with dew ; fragrant: the fertile earth 
Atſter ſoft ſhow'rs ; and ſweet the coming on 
oy - wa OG mild: then ſilent night, 
af With 
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With this her ſolemn bird; and this fiir moon, 
And theſe the gems of heav'n, her ſtarry train. 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſtends . 
Mitb charm of eurligſ birds : nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glift'ning with dew : nor fragrance after ſbou rs 
Nor grateful ev ning mild : nor filent night, 

With this ber ſolemn bird: nor walk by moon; 

| Or glitt ring e WITHOUT THEE Is SWEET, 

| eta is 
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e vIRTUB. 


ben this Pied and beauty of as ſoul, 
It pleaſes and it laſts ; —a happineſs = 
That even above the ſmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites: a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to baſer hands 
Can be transferr'd : it is the only good 
Man juſtly boaſts of, or can call his own. 
[| Riches are oft by guilt and baſeneſs earn'd; 
i] 5 Or dealt by chance, to ſhield a lucky knave, 
+ BH Or throw a fairer ſunſhine on a fool, 
But for one end, one much- neglected uſe, 
Are riches worth your care: (for Nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence ſupplied.) 
This noble end is, to produce the /oul ; 
To ſhew the virtues in their faireſt light; 
To make humanity the miniſter _ 
Of bounteous Providence; and teach the breaſt 
7 T hat generous luxury the good enjoy. 2 
N Oh! bleſt of heav'n, whom not the languid _ 
Olk luxury, not the inviting bribes 
Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils 
Of pageant honour can ſeduce to leave 
Thoſe ever-blooming ſweets, which from the ſtore 
Of 


i 
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Of Nature fair i nn culls 
To charm th' enliven'd ſoul]! For lin, the ſpring 

Diſtils her dews, and from the ſilken gem | 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for bim, the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch _ 
With blooming gold, and bluſhes like the morn. 
Each paſſing hour ſheds tribute from her wings ; 
And ſtill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Fhes o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The ſetting ſun's effulgence, not a ſtrain, 
From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 
Aſcends, but whence hig boſom can partake | 
Freſh pleaſure, unreproved.—Or when lightnings fire 
The arch of heav'n, and thunders rock the ground; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And ocean, groaning from the loweſt bed, 
Heaves his tempeſtuous billows to the ſky: 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, he, good man, looks abroad, 
From ſome high cliff, ſuperior, and us „ 
The e war. 
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SEC T. XXXII. 
OF HOPE. 


Trrre ſurely never was a greater number of 
cures aſcribed to one perſon, than thoſe, which were 
lately ſaid to have been wrought in France upon 
the tomb of Abbe Paris, the famous Janſeniſt, with 
-whoſe ſanctity the people were ſo long deluded. 
The curing of the ſick, giving hearing to the deaf, 
and fight to the blind, were every where talked of 
as the uſual effects of that holy ſepulchre. But 
what i is more extraordinary, many of the miracles 
were immediately proved upon the ſpot, before 
judges of unqueſtioned integrity, atteſted by wit- 
neſſes of credit and diſtinction, in a learned age, 
and on the moſt eminent theatre that is now in the 

world. Nor is this all: a relation“ of them was 
| publiſhed and diſperſed every where; nor were the 

Jeſuits, though a learned body, ſupported by the 
civil magiſtrate, and determined enemies to thoſe * 
opinions, in whoſe favour the miracles were ſaid to 
have been wrought, ever able e to wen or 


detect them. | 
| Where 


* A book was written by Monſ. Montgeron, counſellor or 
judge of the parliament of Paris, a man of figure and charac- . 
| ter, 


= 7 


+ l 
+ Where ſh 1 we find ſuch à number of circum- 
ſtances, agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? 


1 who was alſo a martyr to the cauſe. There is another 
book in three volumes (called Recueil des Miracles de I Abbe 
Paris) giving an account of many of theſe miracles | 

Many of the miracles of Abbe Paris were proved immedi- 
ately by witneſſes before the officiality or biſhop's court at 
Paris, under the eye of cardinal Noailles, whoſe character for 

integrity and capacity was never conteſted even by bis enemies. 

His ſucceſſor in the archbiſhopric was an enemy to the Jan | 
ſeniſts, and for that reaſon promoted to-the ſee by the court. 
Let 22 rectors or cxres of Paris, with infinite earneſtneſs, 
preſs him to examine thoſe miracles, which they aſſert to be 
known to the whole world, and ee certain: but le 
wiſely forbare. 

The Moliniſt party had tried to diſcredit theſe wi in 
one inſtance, that of Mademoiſelle le Franc. But, beſides 
that their proceedings were in many reſpeQs the moſt irregular 
in the world, particularly in citing only a few of the Jan- 
ſenifls witneſſes, whom they tampered with: beſides this 1 
ſay, they ſoon found themſelves overwhelmed by a cloud of 
new witneſſes, one hundred and twenty in number, moſt of 


them perſons of credit and ſubſtance in Paris, who gave oath + : 


for the miracle. This was accompanied with a ſolemn — | 
earneſt appeal to the parliament. 

All who have been in France about that time hats ated of 
the reputation of Monſ. Heraut, the lieutenant de Police, whoſe 
vigilance, penetration, activity, and extenſive intelligence, 
bave been much talked of. This magiſtrate, who by the na- 
ture of his office is almoſt abſolute, was inveſted with fall 
powers, on purpoſe: to ſuppreſs or diſcredit theſe miracles; 
and he frequently ſeized immediately, and examined the wit-- 
neſſes and ſubjects of them: but never could SR NP 1 
e againſt the. | | 
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And what have we to oppoſe to ſuch à cloud of 


uitneſſis, but the abſolute impoſſibility or miracu- 


* 3 


In che caſe of Mademoiſelle Thibaut, he ſent the famous 


de Sylva to examine her; whoſe evidence is very curious. 


The phyfician declares, that it was impoſſible ſhe could have 
been ſo ill as was proved by witneſſes ; becauſe it was impoſ- 
fible the could, in ſo ſhort a time, have recovered ſo perfectly 


as he found het. He reaſoned, like a man of ſenſe, from na- 
- tural cauſes; but the oppoſite party told him, that the whole 


was a miracle, and (at his evidence was the very beſt prone 


. df it. 


No lefs a man than the Duc de Chatillon, a Juke and peer 


| af France, of the higheſt rank and family, gives evidence of 


a miraculous cure, performed tipon a ſervant of his, who had 
lived ſeveral years i in his houſe with a yaline. and 1 55 in- 


firmity. * 
1 ſhall conclude with obſerving,” that no Bees are more 


celebrated for ſtrictneſs of life and manners than the ſecular 2 
clergy of France, particularly the reQors' or cures of FRO 5 


who bear teſtimony to theſe cures. 
The learning, genius, and probity of. the e NEB _—_ 


the duſterity of the nuns of Port-royal, bave been much cele- 
brated all over Europe. Yet they all give evidence for a mi - 


racle, wrought on the niece of the famous Paſcal, whoſe 


ſanQity of life, as well as extraordinary capacity, is well 
known. The famops Racine gives an account of this miracle. 


in his famous biftory of Poft-royal, and -fortifies it with all 
the proofs, which a multitude of nuns, prieſts, phbyficians, 


and men of the world, all of them of undoubted credit, could 
beſtow upon it. Several men of letters, particularly the 
biſhop of Tournay, thought this miracle ſo certain, as to 


employ it in the refutation of atheiſis and freethinkers. The 


queen regent of France, who was extremely prejudiced againſt 


the Port royal, ſent her oꝛon n. to examine the 1 : 


„„ . 
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lous nature ok the events, which they alas] ? And 
this ſurely, in the eyes of all reaſonable people, will 
alone be rega rded as a Sufficient refutation. 

The ſiege of Breda, in the year 1625, affords an 
example almoſt equally ſtriking. © That city, from 
a long ſiege, ſuffered all the miſeries that fatigue, 
bad proviſions, and diſtreſs of mind could bring on 
its inhabitants. Among other misfortunes, the 
ſcurvy made its appearance, and carried off great 
numbers. This, added to the other calamities, in- 
duced the garriſon to incline towards a ſurrender of 
the place, when the Prince of Orange, anxious to 
prevent its loſs, and unable to relieve the garriſon, 
contrived, however, to introduce letters addreſſed 
to the men, promiſing them the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe were accompanied with medicines apainſt 
the ſcurvy, ſaid 10 be of great price, but of ſtill greater 
efficacy ; many more were to be ſent there. Three ſmall 
vials of medicine were given to each phyſician. It was 
publicly given out, that three or four drops were ſuffi- 
cient to impart a healing virtue to a gallon of liquor, 
We now diiplayed our wonder-working balſams. 
Nor even were the commanders let into the ſecret 
of the cheat upon the ſolgiers. They flocked in 


who returned an abſolute convert. In ſhort, the ſupernatural 
cure was ſo inconteſtable, that it ſaved, for a time, that fa- 
mous monaſtery from the ruin with which it was threatened 
by the Jeſuits, Had it been a cheat, ſays Hume, it had cer- 
tainly been detected by ſuch ſagacious and powerful antagoniſts, 

and muſt have haſtened the ruin of the contrivers.. 


Vol. II. | e crowds 
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crowds about us, every one who had the ſcurvy. ſo- 
liciting that ſome part might be reſerved for his uſe. 
Cheerfulneſs again | appears in every countenance, 
and an univerſal faith prevails in the ſovereign virtues 
of the. remedies. The effect of this deluſion: was 
truly aſtoniſhing, for many were quickly. and perfectly 
recovered. Such as bad not moved their limbs for a 
month before, were ſeen walking the ſtreets with their 
limbs ſound, firaight, and whole. They boaſted of 
their cure by the Prince's remedy, the motion of 
their joints being reſtored by ſimple friction with 

oil, and the belly now of itſelf performed its office, 
or at leaſt with a ſmall aſſiſtance from medicine. 
Many, who had declared that they had been ren- 
dered worſe by all former remedies, recovered in a 
few days to their inexpreſſible joy, and the no leſs 
general ſurpriſe, by their taking what we affirmed 
to be their gracious Prince's cure. This curious 
relation,” adcs Dr. Lind“, « would hardly perhaps 
gain credit, were it not in every reſpet? conſonant to the 
"moſt accurate ob her vations, and beſt atteſted deſeriptions 
of that diſeaſe. It is given us by an eje-wwitng , an 
aut bor of great candour and veracity, who, as be in- 
forms us, wwrote down every day the ſtale of his pa- 
tients, and ſeems more io be ſurpriſed with their uner- 
'pefted recovery than be probably would have been, had 
be deen better acquainted with the nature of this ſur-. 
. eri malady. An at en in beat 1 adds 


Lind on the SN p- 949. ; 


this 


this excellent writer, © is hence to be learned, the 

wonderful and powerful influence of the paſſions of the 
mind on the ſtate and diſorders of the body. This is too 
often overlooked in the cure of diſorders, many of which 
are ſometimes attempted by the ſole mechanical operation 
of drugs, without calling in to our aſſiſtance the ftrong 
powers of the imagination, or the concurring influences 
of the foul. Hence it is, that the ſame remedy will not 
always produce the ſame effect, even in the ſame perſon, 
and that common remedies often prove wonderfully ſuc- 
ceſsful in the hands of men not of the faculty, which do 
not anſwer the perpeſe in a timorous and di kt 
palient. 
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SECT. XXXIII. 
E ox FEAR, 


.OCCASION ING EXERTIONS OF THE MIND. - 


In chronic diſeaſes, as in hyſteria and hypochon- 
driac patients, in perſons afflicted with aſthma, or 
with a fit of the gout, tooth-ach, ague, or rheu- 
matiſm, I have known thefe ſeveral diſorders ſuf- 
pended for a time, and often entirely cured, when | 
the mind has been under the influence of fear, ſur- 
priſe, or rouſed to a fixed attention to ſome intereſt- 

ing object. 

I have frequently 9 delicate hyſterical wWo- 
men, who, for many months, had ſeldom enjoyed 
one day's health, ſuddenly relieved from every com- 
plaint when a' favourite child was attacked with a 
diſeaſe in which danger was apprehended, and they 
continued, in appearance, to be in perfect health 

during the whole courſe of the illneſs, and exhibited | 
an unuſual alertneſs in diſcharging their duty as 
nurſes and as parents. But when they underſtood 
that the danger of the diſeaſe was over, their former 
complaints gradually returned, to their great ſur- 
priſe; for, from ſo complete a ſuſpenſion of their 
nas 1 5 as _ had lately enjoyed, and for ſo 
60 conſiderable 
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eonfulerable-a Ges tey believed themes s pat 
fectly cured. | 
I have been alſo/informed;/ from rhe belt dhe 
rity, that during the troubles in Scotland, in the 
years 1745 and 1746, hyſterical and nervous dic. 
orders ſcarcely ever made their appearance. | 

A very remarkable inſtance of the influence the 
mind has upon diſorders of the body, occurred to 
the celebrated Boerhaave. A perſon fell down in an 
epileptic fit in the ſight of the other patients. The 


effect of this operated ſo ſtrongly, that great num- 


bers of them became immediately affected in the 
ſame manner. The opinion of the great phyſician 
above mentioned was requeſted on this occaſſon. 
He judiciouſly reflected, that, as theſe fits were ori- 
ginally produced by an impreſſion on the mind, 


that the moſt proper means of cure would be to 


eradicate theſe impreſſions by others ſtill more pow- 
erful. He therefore directed actual cauteries to be 
prepared, and kept hot, in readineſs: to be applied 
to the perſon who ſhould next be affected. The 
conſequence was, not one perſon was ſeized. 

A gentleman of great courage and honour, who 
had become valetudinary, and ſubject to the aſthma, 
by long ſervice in India, as an officer in the land 
forces, told me, he was attacked with a ſevere fit 
of that diſorder during their encampment, which 
uſually laſted from ten to twelve days: that, upon | 
the third or fourth day of his illneſs, when he could 
oo breathe 1 in an erect poſture, and without mo- 


ns, tion, 
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tion, imagining that it was not in his power to move 
ſix yards to fave his life, the alarm guns were fired 
for the whole line to turn out, becauſe a party of 
the Mahrattas had broke into the camp; and fear- 
ing certain death if he remained in his tent, be 
rung out with an alacrity that amazed bis attendants. ; 
inftantly mounted his horſe, and drew bis ſword with 
great eaſe, which the day before he could not move from 
its ſcabbard, though he bad uſed his whols ſtrength in 
tbe attempt. From the inſtant of the alarm and ſur- 
priſe, the debility left him, together with the a/thma; 
nor did the diſorder return for ſome time after, 
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SR CT: NMI. 


oo THE PLEASURES OF THE POOR MAN. 


ro Es ſurvey. 
Where rougheſt climes a noble race diſplay, 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſions tread, 


And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread. 


No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly ſues, the mountain's breaſt, * 
But meteors glare and ſtormy glooms inveſt. 


Yet ſtill, Cen here, content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime and all its rage diſarm.— 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, > 
Or drives his vent'rous plough-ſhare to the ſteep; xe | 
Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 

At night returning, every labour ſped, 
He fits him down the monarch of a ſhed; | 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round ſurveys __ 
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His childrens' looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board, 
And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale Fr the nightly bed. 
_ GoLDSMITH, 
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oN THE ADVANTAGE OF A CULTIVATED MIND. 
Such are the charms to barren ſtates aſſign'd, 5 
: Their wants but ferw, their bes all confin'd. 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due; Bat gg | 
If ew their warts, their Pleaſures are but feos. 5 
For every want that ſtimulates the breaſt 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt, 
M bence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience flies, 
That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies; 
Unknown to them, when Senſual pleaſures cli, 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy; 
Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch every nerve and vibrate through the frame, _ 
Their level life is but a mould'ring fire, 
 Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ftrong defire; 
Ni for raptures; or, if raptures cheer 
On ſome high feſtival of once 2 year, 
In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fire, 
Till, buried in r Jebauch, the bly iſs expire. | 


Turks is not; fays Dr. John Brown, 4 fer 1 
„ than the pleaſurable feeling proceeding from 
a happy train or flow of thinking; hence the delight 
tat [<a from a gh of wit, or from a pleaſant 

; vein 
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vein of humour; hence all the fine feelings of the 
belles lettres; hence in youth, the entbiſiaſm, ſo natural 
to the human feelings, to out-ſtrip all others in every 


mental excellency, The arts, the ſciences, every 
department of human knowledge, are all the effects 


of that intellectual propenſity. How happy would it 


be for mankind were this noble ſtimulus duly 
cheriſhed ! What benefits, which ſociety is deprived 
of, would not accrue from a proper cultivation of it! 
What muſt have been the delight of Pythagoras, 
when he found out the forty-ſeventh propoſition ! 
He jumped about in an ecſtaſy, crying out Eupm; 
and was fo much more ſubſtantial than his other fe 
brother diſcoverers, as to poſſeſs the means of of- 
fering a ſacrifice of an hundred fat bullocks to the 
gods! How delightful muſt the feelings of Milton 
have been, in whoſe works every page is an effort 
of the moſt beautiful, and of the moſt ſublime, con- 
ceptions of human genius! What were the lively 
ſenſations of Pope, Cowley, and Darwin, whoſe 
ſportive imaginations called at will myriads of beau- 
tiful ſcenes! How delightful the emotions of thoſe 
orators, whoſe eloquence has ſaved their reſpective 
countries; of thoſe preachers, who have rooted out 
the malignant paſſions, and implanted in their room 
the moſt perfect philanthropy; and laſty, of that 
phyſician from whoſe philoſophy a NEW ME. 
DICINE hath ariſen with healing on her wings! 
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SEC T. XXXVI 
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THE PLEASURES oF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, / 


3 1 the great foul of NEW TON quit this earth 
To mingle with his ſtars ; and every muſe, 
Aſtoniſh'd | into filence, ſhun the weight 

Of honours due to his illuſtrious name? | 
But what can Man? Ev'n now The Sons 1 Ligh, 
In ſtrains high warbled to ſeraphic lyre | 
Hail his arrival on the coaſt of bliſs. 
Yetiam not I deterr'd, though high the theme, 
And ſung to harps of angels, for with you 
Ethereal Flames! ambitious, I aſpire 

In NaTuRE's general Smphany to e 85 


Have ye not liſten'd while nz bound the * 
And planets, to their ſpheres! th? unequal taſk 
Of human kind 7i// then. Oſt had they roll'd 
O'er erring man the year, and oft diſgrac'd 
The pride of ſchools, before their courſe wasknown - 

8. in its cauſes, and effects, to him 

Al. piercing ſage ! who ſat not down and dream'd 
Romantic ſchemes, - — 5 
But, bidding his amazing ; mind attend, 

And with Heroic patience, years an years, 
Deep-ſearching, ſaw at laſt THE SYSTEM dawn, 
And /bine, of all his race, on HIM alone, 0 


O, in- 5 


* 
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O, ineffable magnificence divine 
O, wiſdom truly perfect! thus to call 
From a few cauſes ſuch a ſcheme of things, 
Effects of various, beautiful, and great, 
An univerſe complete ! And O belov'd 
Of heav'n ! whoſe well-purg'd, E eye, 
be myſtic yell tranſpiercing, 1 in'y' ſcann'd 
The rifing, moving, wide-eftabliſh'd frame, 
Who, while on this dim ſpot, where mortals toil 
| Clouded in duft, from motion's fmple laws 


Could trace the ſecret hand of PRoviptexce 


Wide-working through this OR frame. 


War WERE HIS RAPTURES THEN | no.] 
. HOW STRONG | | 
And what tbe triumphs of old Greece and oe 
By his diminiſh'd, but the pride of boys 
In ſome ſmall fray victorious ! when inſtead 
Of ſhatrer'd parcels of this earth uſurp'd 
By violence and blood, NaTure herſelf 
Stood, all ſubdu'd by bim, and open laid 
Her every latent glory to bis view. 


Hx firſt of men, with awful wing purſu'd 
The comet through the long elliptic curve, 
As round innumerous worlds he wings his way ; 
Till, to the forehead of our evening-ſky _ 
Return'd the blazing wonder glares anew, _.. 

And o'er the trembling nations ſhakes diſmay. 


Al 
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All intellectual eye, our ſolar round 
Firſt gazing throügh, ix, by the blended power 
Of GRAVITATION and PROJEC TION, faw 
T be whole | in RN Summon revolve. . 


From unaſiſted os hid, ch. moons 
To cheer remoter planets numerous farm! d | 
By HIM in all their mangle tracts were ee 


He allo gad our „ queen 8 night, 
Whether ſhe wanes into a ſcanty orb, 
Or, waxing broad, with her pale ſhadowy light, | 
In a 2 e overflows the ſky. OH 


Fer every motion n clear HE, 
Adjuſted to the billowy main, and taught 
Why now the mighty maſs. of water ſwells: 
Reſiſtleſs, heaving on the broken rocks, 
And the full river turning; till ageegn 
The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow wake of idle ſands . 2 


Then breaking 1 HE took his ardent fight 
Through the blue infinite; and every far 
Which the clear concave. of a winter's night 
Pours on the-eye, or aſtronomic tube, 

Far-ſtretching, ſnatche: from the dark abyſs, 
Or ſuch as farther in ſucceſſive ſkies 4; 
To fancy ſhine alone, at bis a. pr, 


- Blazed into su xs, the living center each 
7 | ie 


= 7 
Of an harmonious ſyſtem : all combin'd 
And rul'd unerring by that fngle power 
Which draws the ſtone projected to the odd. 


| The TRE are all his own; "ag the wild ride 
Of whitling vortices, and circling ſpheres, 
To their firſt great Jimplicity reſtor d. 


Thy aerial flow of found was Land a ths, 
From whence it firſt in wavy cireles breaks, 
Till the touch'd organ takes the meſſage in. 


Nor could the darting beam, ſpeed immenſe, 
Eſcape his ſwift purſuit, and meaſuring eye. 5 

Even ligbt itſelf, which evety thing diſplays, 
Shone undiſcover'd till his brighter mind 
Untwifted all the ſhining robe of day; 
And, from the whitening undiſtinguiſh'd blaze, 
Collecting every ray into his kind, | 
To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
Of parent colours. Firſt the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny orange next; 
And next delicious yellpw; by whoſe fide 
Fell the kind beams of all refreſhing green, 
Then the pure ue, that ſwells autumnal ſkies, 
Ethereal play'd : and then, of ſadder hue, 
Emerg'd the deepened indico, as when 
The heavy ſkirted evening droops with froſt, | 


While the laſt gs of reſeatted nete 
Dy'd i in the fainting wal 1 . 


The aii tide #s time, all bearing down 
To vaſt eternity's unbounded ſea, | 

He ſtemm'd alone : and to the ſource Gavole's 
Deep in primeval gloom) aſcending, rais d 

His vivid lights to pilot home the deep 
Hi Norian, wilder d in his darkſome F. "E 


| But who can num er up his Jabs? who 
His high 4/coveries ſing ? When but few 
Of the deep- ſtudying race can ſtretch their minds 
To what he knew: in fancy's lighter thought, 
How ſhall the 1 bra graſp the a theme ? 
| Thomson. | 
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1 or AMBITION. 


© & 1 


Sweet is the concord of en ſounds, 
When the ſoft lute, or pealing organ ſtrikes 
The well-attemper'd ear; ſweet is the breath 
Of honeſt love, when nymph and gentle ſwain 
Waſt ſighs alternate to each other's heart: 
But not the concord of harmonious ſounds, 
When the ſoft lute, or pealing organ ſtrikes 
The well attemper'd car ; nor the ſweet breath 
Of honeſt love, when nymph and gentle ſwain 
Waft ſighs alternate to each others heart, 
So charm with raviſhment the raptur'd ſenſe, 
As does the voice of well-deſerv'd report 
Strike with ſweet melody the conſcious ſoul [ 


ALTHOUGH imitation is one of the greateſt in- 
ſtruments uſed by Provipexce in bringing our na- 
ture towards its perfection, yet if men gave them- 
ſelves up to imitation entirely, and each followed the 
other, and ſo on in an eternal circle, it is eaſy to ſee 
that there never could be any improvement amongſt 
them. Men muſt remain as brutes do, the ſame at 
the end as they are at this day, and that they. were 
in the beginning of the world. To prevent this, 

43 Go 


8 


G0 has planted in man a ſenſe of ambition, and a 
ſatisfaction ariſing from the contemplation of his ex- 


celling his fellows in ſomething deemed valuable 


amongſt them. It is this paſſion that creates ad- 


vantages we all derive in civilized life, and it is this 


paſſion alſo, ill directed, which often unfortunately 
hinders men from granting to Genius its due. 
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5 E . XXVII. 


oN LIBERTY. 8 


Mr foul is fick with 24 day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
There is no yielding fleſh in man's hard heart, 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is ſever'd as the flax 

That falls afunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a ſkin 

Not colour'd like his own; and having pow'r 
I' inforce the wrong, for ſuch a worthy cauſc 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Thus man devotes his brother ; 

And worſe than all, and moſt to be deplor'd, 
As human nature's broadeſt, fouleſt blot, _ 
Chains him, and taſks him, and exacts his fweat 
With ſtripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when ſhe ſees inflicted on a Zeeft. | 
Then what is man? And what man ſeeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not bluſh 
And hang his head, to think himſelf a man? 

I would not have a ſlave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I fleep, 

And tremble when J wake, for all the wealth 


That finews ERR and fold have ever card. 
8 Na 


243 | 

No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Juſt eftimation priz d above all price, 
I had much rather be myſelf the fave, 
And wear the bonds, than faſten them on him. 
We have no flaves at home, — Mitnade | 
And they themſelves, once ferried o'er RIS | 
That parts us, are emancipate and loog'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 
1 touch our country, and their ſhackles fall, 

s noble, and beſpeaks a'nation proud 
- 1 of the bleſſing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 


Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
_ Cowen, 


O Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight ! 
Eternal pleaſure in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 

Eas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy ſight; 

Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 

Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 

Thee, goddeſs, thee Britannia's iſle adores ; 

How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 

How off, in fields of death, thy preſence ſought, 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought | 
"ES >». 7 20 
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On foreign mountains, let the ſun refine 
The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine; 


With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoilʒ 
And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil! 
Me envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, / 


Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 


Though o'er. our heads the frozen pleiads ſhine ; 


*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's iſfe, 
That makes her haven rocks and Eben moun- 
att Abos. 
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hs. e once ENSLAVED, farewell! T A endure ” e. 
; Chains no where patiently, and chains at _ I 
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\ Thee aire} ſtill | na as thou ak? 


With all thy loſs of empire, and though et 


By public exigence till annual food - _ 
| Fails for the craving hunger of the ſtate, 
Thee I account flill Zappy, and the chief 
+ Among the nations, ſeeing thou art ads! 


native nook of earth!" thy clime is Nu + 


_ Replete with vapours, and diſpoſes much 


All hearts to ſadneſs, and none more the mine; : : 


Thbine unadult'rate manners are leſs ſoft 
"And ; Wp than focial life cha „5 


To give zee that which warmer climes- receivo . 


From NaTtuxe's bounty, that humane addreſs. 


And fevectneſs, without which no pleaſure i is my 


In converſe, either flarv'd by cold reſerve, | 
Or Rar with fierce diſpute, a ſenſeleſs wert 


Vet being rank, I love e. For the ſake 
Ine Fut *. ONE. FEATURE, can be well content, 


o ſeek no ſublunary reſt beſide. e 


Where I am rRER by birthright, not at all. 


* 


———— ſhould then with double pain ” 
Feel all 5 rigour of the fickle clime, 99 
And if I muſt bewail the blefling loſt, 9 
For whi ah our Hampdens and our e 
190 e 7 would 


I would at leaſt bewail it under fkies 
Milder, among a people leſs auſtere, 

In ſcenes which, having never known me rxee, 
Would not reproach me with the lots I felt. 


7 Pg 5 "x # | : "2 
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Tux are two great tyratinies, the tyranny of a 
deſpot, and that of a multitude. Of theſe the moſt 
dreadful is repablicax tyranty. The deſpot may re- 
ccive the juſt: blow, and fall from his high elevation, 
nothing is required but the arm of a Brutus: but the 
deſtruction of the many headed monſter is an her- 
culean labour. In deſpotic ſtates, as well as in 
republics, the downfull of the miniſters of government 
is uſually effected by the death of the parties. In 
the former, they quietly yield up their breath ; in 
the latter, the ſtruggle is attended with a dreadful 
convulſion, and the ſupetior faction gains he al- 
cendaney after a mighty carnage. 

Situated between the wo ſtands, the Mixxp Form 
of GOVERNMENT, 2 GOVERNMENT icely Poiſed be- 
tween THE EXTREMES OF TOO MUCH 
LIBERTY: and TOO MUCH POWER, where 
an unſucceſsful and improvident miniſter is difplaced 
without the loſs of life, and the murder of his friends, 
and where the ſeveral parts of the consTITuTION 
are ſo framed, that they ferve as a check to each 
other; a conSTITUTION, where the king is clothed 

with a power, that enables him to do all the good 

he has a mind to; and wants no degree of authority, 

: bur what a — . and an ill one 
„ * 


ought not to have: where he governs, though not 
abſolutely, yet glorioufly, becauſe he governs men, 
and not ſlaves; and is obeyed by them cheerfully, 
becauſe they know that, in obeying him, they obey 
thoſe laws only 1 Oy dee os One TR a 
ſhare in contriving.' SO OI PEE e 

It. is undoubtedly very ame for men 70 think 
that form of government the beſt, under which they 
draw their firſt breath, and to propoſe it as a model 


and ſtandard for all others. But, if any people upon 


earth have a juſt title thus to boaſt, it is wwe of this 
MNand; who enjoy a CONSTITUTION, wiſely moulded, 
out of all the different forms and kinds of civil 
government, into ſuch an excellent” and happy 
frame, as contains in it all the advantages of their 
ſeveral forms, without ſharing in any of their great 
inconveniences. Our MIXED FORM of GOVERN- 
MENT is authoriſed by lawyers, admired by 
ſtrangers, recommended by divines, acknowledged 
by politicians, acquieſced in, nay paſſionately che- 
riſhed, by the people in general; and all this during 
a period of at leaſt a hundred and eighty years. This 
general conſent ſurely, during ſo long a time, muſt 
be . ſufficient to render any conſtitution legal and 
valid: if the origin of all power be derived, as is 
alledged, from the people; here is their conſent in 
the fulleſt and moſt ample terms that can be derived 
or imagined. We mult be all ſenſible that the plan 
of liberty is ſettled ; its happy effects are proved 
15 experience; a long tract of time has given it 
„ . 


PRE 
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ſtability. * We muſt be ſenſible, that public liberty 
with internal peace and-order, has flouriſhed almoſt 
without interruption : trade and manufactures, and 
agriculture, have increaſed ; the arts and ſciences, 
and philoſophy, have been cultivated. Even re- 
ligious parties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide 
their mutual rancour: and the glory of the nation 
has ſpread itſelf all over Europe; derived equally 
from our progreſs in the arts of peace, and from 
our valour in war. So long and fo glorious 4 period 
10 nation almoſt can boaſt of : nor is there another in- 
| ftance in the wwhole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many 
aullions of people bave, during ſuch a ſpace of time, been 
held together, in à manner fo free, ſo rational, and ſo 
fuitable to the dignity of human nature. i 
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Dear is the tie that links the anxious fire 

To the fond babe that prattles round his fire; 
Dear is the love that prompts the generous youth 

His fire's fond cares and drooping age to _ 
Dear is the brother; ſiſter; huſband, 3 

Dear all the charities of ſocial life— No 

But not th' endearing ſprings that fondly more 7 
To filial duty or parental-love;/—o 5 

Nor all the ties that kindred boſoms bind, 

Nor all the friendſhip's holy wreaths entwin'd, 

Are half ſo dear, fo potent to controul ' - 
The generous workings of the patriot foul, 

As is that holy voice that cancels = W 

25e ties, that bids him for his country fall. | 

At this high ſummons with undaunted zeal / 

He bares his breaſt ; invites the impending Kerl: 
Smiles at the band that deals the fatal blow, 

Nor beaves' one Jig for, af be leaves below. | 


-Wiiiin Edward the Third diſappointed i Ws 
throne of France MY the brave reſiſtance of the gar 
| riſon . 


| 250 
riſon of Calais, reſolved to take revenge, and de- 
manded fix of the principal inhabitants of that place 
to be led to him with halters about their necks, as a 
due atonement for the crime of reſiſtance to their 
lawful ſovereign, as he choſe to ſtyle himſelf, the 
governor, Euſtace Saint Pierre, firſt of all volunta- 
, rily and cheerfully gave himſelf up as a ranſom for 
the city, and. © doubt not, ſays he, * there are 
ec many here as ready, nay, more zealous for this mar- 
ce yrdom than I can be, however modeſty and the fear 
ce of imputed oftentation may withhold them from being 
«fr fore in exhibiting their merits.''—* Yes, there 
te are,” exclaimed his ſon. . Ab, my child!” cried 
St. Pierre, © an then twice ſacrificed, —But no— 
c have rather begotten thee a ſecond time. Iby years 
ce are few, but full, my ſon; the victim of virtue has 
ce reached the utmoſt purpoſe and goal of mortality.” — 
do next, my friends ?—This is the hour of herots.” 
— Yoar kinſman!” (cried James Wiſſant).— 
te Your kinſman! (cried Peter Wiſſant).— 4b} ” 
| (exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, burſting into 46809), | 
ee zy was 1 not à Gitizen of Calais! 

The. ſixth victim was ſtill wanting, but was ſup- 
plied by lot, from numbers who were emulous of 
ſo ennobling an example. 

The keys of the city were 5 delivered to Sir 
Walter. He took the fix priſoners into his cuſtody. 
But before they departed, the citizens deſired per- 
miſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deliverers.— 
What a parting ! what a ſcene !- They crowded wia 

5 their 
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their wives and children about St. Pierre and his 
aloud; and the clamour of their mourning paſſed 
the gates of the eue and mn 
ear. | 
r 4b + Saint 2880 — his 8 vigims ap- 
peared under the conduct of Sir Walter and his 
guard. All the tents of the Engliſh were inſtantly - 
emptied. The ſoldiers: poured from all parts, and 
arranged themſelves on each ſide, to admire this 
little band of patriots. as they paſſed. They mur- 
mured their applauſe of that virtue which they could 
not but revere even in enemies; and they regarded 
thoſe ropes which they had aſſumed about their 
necks, as enſigns of greater W chat of the 
Britiſh Garter. 
As ſoon as they bad eee, e e 
C Mauny, (fays the king) © are theſe the principal 
te inhabitants of Calais? © They. are,” (lays Mau: 
ny): © they are not only the principal men of Calais; 
e they are the principal men of France, my lord, if 
c virtue has any ſhare in the alt of ennobling.” © Were 
ce they delivered peaceably ?” (ſays Edward); © was 
© there no reſiſtance, no commotion among the people? 
& Not in the leaſt, my lord. They are ſelf-deli- 
e vered, ſelf devoted, and come to offer up their ineſti- 
© mable beads, Zn an ample equivalent for the ranſom 
« of thou : 
The 8 who was incenſed at the difficulties of 


252 
the ſiege, ordered them to be carried to immediais 


execution; nor could all the re monſtrances of his 


courtiers divert him from his purpoſe. — But what 


neither a regard to his ovn intereſt and honour, "the = 


dictates of juſtice, nor the feelings of humanity, could 
effect, was accompliſhed by the influence of conu- 
gal affection. The queen, who was then advanced 
in pregnancy, being informed of the particulars re- 
ſpecting the fix victims, flew into her huſband's pre- 
ſence, threw herſelf on her knees before him, and 
with tears in her eyes beſought him not to ſtain his 
character with an indelible mark of infamy, by 
committing ſuch a barbarous deed. Edward could 
refuſe nothing to a wife whom he fo tenderly loved, 
and eſpecially in her ſituation; and the queen, not 
fatisfied with haying ſaved the lives of the ſix 
burghers, conducted them to her tent, where the 
applauded zbezr virtue, regaled them ' plentifully, 
and having made them a preſent of ee and 5 
ee ſent chem . to their ——— — 5 
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e Tom eg favs ee hich 
two ſentiments ſo different in themſelves, 1 
much in their cauſe. From the inſtances of tick- 
ling, it appears, that the movement of pleaſure, 
Puſhed a little too far, becomes pain; ere, the 
move ment ol pain a 1 moderated becomes 

It is mn e a enter into o the concerns 
of others; that we are moved as they are moved, 
and are never ſuffered to be indifferent ſpectators 
of almoſt any thing which men can do or ſuffer. 
For Hmpathy muſt be conſidered as a ſort of ſub- 
ſtitution, by which we are put into the place of 
another man, and affected in many reſpects as he 
is affected. It is by this priaciple chiefly that poe- 
try, painting, and the other arts of peace, tranſ- 
fuſe their paſſions from one breaſt to another, and 
are oſten capable of exciting a delight from wretch- 
edneſs, miſery, and even death itſelf. This taken 
as a fact, has been the cauſe of much reaſoning. 
The ſatisfaction has been commonly attributed, 
firſt, to the comfort we receive in conſidering that 
fo melancholy a ſtory is no more than a f, ad 
9 1 | | next, 
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next, to the contemplation of our own freedom from 
the evils which we ſee repreſented. ' But I believe 
the nearer any tragedy approaches to reality, and 
the fue it removes us from any idea of fiction, 
the more exquiſite is the gratification. Do we not 
read the authentic hiſtories of ſcenes of this nature 
with as much pleaſure as romances or poems, where 
the incidents are fictitious? The proſperity of no 
empire, nor the grandeur of no king, can ſo agree- 
ably affect in the reading, as the ruin of the ſtate 
of Macedon, and the diſtreſs of its unhappy prince. 
Such a cataſtrophe touches us in hiſtory as much as 
the deſtruction of Troy does in fable. Our delight, 
in caſes of this kind, is very greatly heightened, if 
the ſufferer be ſome excellent perſon, who ſinks 
under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous characters; but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, and the 
ruin of the great cauſe he 2dhered to, than with the 

deſerved triumphs and uninterrupted proſperity of 
the other; for every emotion of the mind produces | 

t, except when the ſenſation preſſes upon us 
ſe. Thus Lord Clarendon, when he ap- 
proaches towards the cataſtrophe of the royal party 
ſuppoſes that his narration muſt then become in- 
finitely diſagreeable; and he hurries over the be- 
| heading of King Charles, without giving us one 
circumſtance of his death. He conſiders it as too 
horrid a ſcene to be contemplated with any fatisfac- 


tion, nme 
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lle hiinſclf, as well as the readers of that age, were 
too deeply concerned in the events, and felt a pain, 


which an hiſtorian and a reader of another age would 


regard as the moſt pathetic and . and by 
conſequence the moſt agreeable. 
NarTvuat has formed us for activity, and the « emo- 
tions of the ſoul are ſources of delight, be the ex- 
citing cauſes what they will: for I am convinced, 


we have a degree of delight, and that no ſinall one, 


in the real misfortunes and pains of others; for let 
the affection be what it will in appearance, if it does 
not make us fly from them, in this caſe 1 conceive 
we muſt have a delight or pleaſure of ſome ſpecies 
or other. If this paſſion was ſimply painful, we 
ſhould ſhun, with the greateſt care, all perſons and 


places that could excite ſuch a ſenſation. But the 


_ caſe is widely different with the greater part of man- 
kind; there is no ſpectacle we ſo eagerly purſue, as 


that of ſome uncommon and grievous calamity ; ſo 


that whether this misfortune is before our eyes, or 
whether it be repreſented on the ſtage, it always 
touches with delight. The more real, the keener 
is the ſenſation. Chooſe the day, on which to re- 
preſent the moſt ſublime and affecting tragedy we 
have; appoint the moſt favourite actors; ſpare no 
coſt upon the ſcenes and decorations; unite the 
greateſt efforts of poetry, painting, and muſic; and 
vhen you have collected your audience, juſt at the 


moment when their minds are erect with expecta- 


tion, let it be announced, that a fate criminal of 
12 | ö | | high 
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high rant is on the point of being executed; in a 


moment the emptineſs of the theatre would demon- 


ſtrate the comparative weakneſs of the imitative arts, 
and proclaim the triumph of real ſympathy: for our 
Cxxarox has deſigned we ſhould: be united by the 
bond of ſympathy, and hath ſtrengthened that bond 
by a proportional delight and there moſt, where 
our ſympathy is moſt wanted: and ys hath alſo 
_ wiſely ordained that this delight ſhould, by preſſing 
on us too ſtrongly, finally give way to real uneaſine/s. 
The delight we have in ſuch events hinders us from 
ſhunning ſcenes of miſery; and the pain we after- 
wards feel, prompts us to relieve ourſelves in re- 
lieving thoſe. who ſuffer; . and all this antecedent to 
any reaſoning by an inſtinct that works us to its on 
purpoſes without e , ws 
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7 © Greece thou ſapient nurſe of finer arts; 1 8 
Sos . . boſe every ſon, a 
| WE the laſt 8 the true taſte poſſeſs d, 
Thine was the meaning muſic of the dane. 
Not the vain trill, that, void of paſſion, runs 
In giddy mazes, tickling idle ears; 
But that deep-ſcarching voice, and artful hand, 
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Wai au 05 on e 3 the 1 in- 
habitants of Athens, whether citizens or ſtrangers, 
aſſembled early in the Piræus, to admire the great · | 
eſt ſpectacle ever beheld in a Grecian harbour. 

A hundred gallies were adorned with all the 
ſplendour of - naval pomp: the troops deſtined to 
embark, vied with each other in the elegance of 
their dreſs, and the brightneſs of their arms: the 
alacrity painted in every face, and the magnificence 
diſplayed with profuſion in every part of the equi- 
page, repreſented a triumphal ſhow, rather than the 
ſtern image of war. But the ſolidity and greatneſs 
of the armament "+ that: it was AG for 
uſe, and not oſtentation. 6 9% 59 

_ Amidft this glare of . pageantry which ac- 

Vor. II. 5 companied 
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companied the adventurous youth, their friends and 
kinſmen could not ſuppreſs a few parting tears, 
when they conſidered the dangers of the ſea, and the 
uncertainty of beholding again the deareſt pledges of 
their affection. But their partial expreſſions of 
.grief were ſpeedily interrupted by the animating 
ſounds of the trumpet, which iſſued at once from an 
hundred ſhips, and provoked ee acclama- 
tions from the ſnore. 

The captains then offered FOES Prayer to the 
gods, which were anſwered by correſponding vows 
from the ſpectators: the cuſtomary libations were 

poured out; and, after the triumphant: Pæan had 

been ſung in full chorus, the whole fleet at once ſer 
ail, and contended for the prize of naval {kill and 
celerity, until they reached the lofty ſhores of Ægi- 
na, from whence they enjoyed a proſperous naviga- 

tion to the rendezvous of their eg ge at 
c 

There the nn reviewed the TY of 
the armament, which conſiſted of an hundred and 
thirty four ſhips of war, with a e ano num- 

ber of tranſports and tenders. | 
At a moderate computation, we may "Shs 
the whole military and e ſtrength at "one 
thouſand men. 

When the inhabitants of Sttacule WEE the fut ru- 
mours of the Athenian invaſion, op deſpiſed them, 
as idle lies invented to amuſe the populace, The 
Ne . _ As at Rhegium before 
| | hey 
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they could be perſuaded, by the wiſdom of Hermo= 
crates, to provide againſt a danger which their pre- 
ſumption painted as imaginary. But when they re- 
ceived undoubted intelligence that the enemy had 
reached the Italian coaſt; when they beheld their 
numerous fleet commanding the ſea of Sicily, and 


ready to make a deſcent on their defenceleſs iſland, 
they were ſrized with a juſt degree of terror and 
alarm proportional to their falſe ſecurity. From the 
heights of preſumption they plunged” into the 
depths of deſpair; and their ſpirits were, with diffi- 
culty, reſtored by the Us. voice a 21 115 
and prudent Hermoerates. 366 
Only a few days elapſed bene the n armies 
Prepared to engage. The Syracuſan generals drew 
up their troops ſixteen,” and the Athenians only 
eight, deep; but the latter had, in their camp, 
a body of reſerve, which was e uy WG N 9 755 
on the firſt ſignal. 5 
The attack was 8 ws 6s TY b 
with perſeverance for ſeveral hours. Both ſides 
were animated with the utmoſt vigour of exertion, 
when a tempeſt ſuddenly aroſe; accompanied with 
unuſual peals of thunder. This event, which in- 
ſpired the Athenians with freſh courage, confounded 
the unexperienced credulity of the Bergen 1958 
were broken and put to ts 
| Encouraged by ſucceſs, the Arkwkigngs ulhed 
the enemy with vigour. The populace of Syracuſe 
clamoured, with their uſual Heentioufneſs, againſt the 
| S „ in- 
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incapacity or perfidy of their 1 to whom alone 
they aſcribed r, eee New generals were 
named in the of Hermocrates and his col- 
leagues; and this injudicious alteration increaſed the 
calamities of the city, which at 1 bers to 


I n A eder 
While the ks + A aher ning wont i 


. execution of a meaſure, which, however diſgraceful, 


was declared to be neceſſary, a galley penetrated 
into the harbour, which announced a eln . 
NO relief to the beſieged rr 

The deſponding citizens heard, with es 15 
e that Gylippus, a Spartan general, had 
landed on the weſtern coaſt of the iſland. This 
determined the wavering irreſolution of the Syra- 
cuſans. The moſt courageous ſallied forth to meet 
this generous and powerful protector. A junction 
was happily effected; the ardour of the troops kin- 
dled into enthuſiaſm; and they diſtinguiſhed that me- 
morable day by a ſignal victory over the Athenians. 
- The Syracuſans had ſcarcely time to rejoice- at 
their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when a 
numerous and formidable ' armament appeared on 
the coaſt. The foremoſt gallies, their prows adorn- 
ed with gaudy ſtreamers, purſued a ſecure courſe 
towards the harbour of Syracuſe. T he emulation 
of the rowers was animated by the mingled ſounds of 
the trumpet and clarion; and the regular decoration, 
the elegant ſplendor, which diſtinguiſhed every part 
of the equipment, exhibited a pompous ſpectacle of 
naval 
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naval triumph. Their appearance, even at a diſ- 
tance, announced the country to which they be- 
longed; and both the joy of the beſiegers, and the 
terror of the beſieged, acknowledged that Athens 
was the only city in the world capable of ſending 
to ſea ſuch a beautiful and magnificent contribution. 
Nicias expected, by the valour of theſe freſh 
troops, which amounted to above twenty thouſand, _ 
to obtain in one day the valuable reward of long 
and ſevere labour. He choſe the firſt hour of a 
moon- light night to attack the enemy. The out- 
poſts were ſurpriſed; the guards put to the ſword; 
and three ſeparate encampments of the Syracu/ans, 
Sicilians, and allies, formed a feeble oppoſition to 
the Athenian ardour. As if their victory had already 
been complete, they urged on the purſuit with a 
rapidity - that diſordered their ranks. Meanwhile, 
the vigilant activity of Gylippus had aſſembled the 
whole force of Syracuſe. The Athenians were de- 
coyed within the intricate windings of the walls, and 
their irregular fury was firſt checked by the firmneſs 
of a Spartan phalanx. 
A reſiſtance ſo ſudden and unexpected might 
alone have been deciſive ; but other circumſtances 
were adverſe to the - Athenians : their ignorance of 
the ground, the alternate obſcurity of the night, and 
the deceitful glare of the moon, which, ſhining in 


the front of this phalanx, illumined the ſplendour | 


of their arms, and TOI the terror of their” 
numbers. . Mr N 
8 3 „„ 
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The foremoſt tanks of the purſuers were repelled; 
and as they retreated to the main body, they en- 
countered part of their own army, who were ad- 
vancing, and eee r miſtook them for 
enemies. 

Fear, * then rage, ded the 3 5 
believing themſelves encompaſſed on all ſides, de- 
termined to force their way, and committed much 
| bloodſhed among their friends, before the nn. 

could be diſcovered. | 
Jo prevent the repetition af this Jreadhad. e error, 
: hed ſcattered bands were obliged at every moment 
to demand the watch- word; which was at length 
betrayed to their adverſaries. The conſequence. of 
this was doubly fatal. At every rencounter the 
ſilent Athenians were ſlaughtered without mercy, 
while the enemy, who knew their watch-word, 
might at pleaſure join, or decline, the battle, and 
eaſily oppreſs their weakneſs or elude their ſtrength. 

The terror and conſuſion increaſed; the rout 
became general; and Gylippus purſued in good 
order with his victorious troops. Many abandoned 


their arms, and explored the unkn own paths _ c S ' 


neighbouring rocks. Others threw themſelves from 
pfrecipices, rather than await the purſuers, Several 
thouſands were left dead or wounded on the ſcene 
of action, and in the morning the greater part of 

the ſtragglers were intercepted by the horſe. 

This dreadful and unexpected diſaſter ſuſpended 
the 1 {Ea of the ws The Athenian general 


ben 
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ſpent the time in uſeleſs deliberations concerning 
cheir future meaſures, while the army was obliged to 
be encainped on the e and NEE banks of 
the Anapus. | 

The riciindes of an del e cor- 
| ein by the foul vapours of an unwholeſome foil, 
made a ſevere impreſſion on the irritable fibres of 
men exhauſted by fatigue, dejected by diſgrace, and 
deprived of hope. - A general ſickneſs broke out 
in the camp. Some of the commanders urged 
this calamity as a new reaſon for haſtening their 
departure, while it was yet poſſible. But Nicias 
diſſuaded from the deſign of leaving Sicily until 
they ſhould be warranted to take this important "uy 
by the poſitive authority of the republic. 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited of 
the fame of his victory, to draw a powerfub rein- 
forcement fiom the Sicilian cities: and the tran- 
ſports, long expected from the Peleponneſus, 25 8 
arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. 5 

The acceſſion of ſuch powerful auxiliaries to ths | 
beſieged, and the force of the malady ge... 
the Athenians were totally diſconcerted. Even 
Nicias agreed to ſet fail —When- the fleet was 
ready for ſea, he recalled the troops from the va- 
rious ports and fortreſſes they occupied, and with a 
cheerful and magnanimous firmneſs, he removed tlie 
dejection of the Atheniatis, exhorting them, before 
they embarked, to en, the viciſſitudes 
*« of war, and the inſtability of fortune. Though 
2 ditherto unſuccesful, they had every thing to ex- 
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c pect from the ſtrength of their actual preparations z 

_ © nor ought men, who had tried and ſurmounted ſo 
* many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 
te inexperience and folly, and cloud the proſpect of 
future victory, by the e remembrance of 
ce paſt defeat.” 3533 
When Gylippus and the ine tation 
were appriſed of the deſign of the enemy, they haſ- 
tened to prevent it. An engagement ſoon took 
place in the harbour; and in this narrow ſpace, 
more than two hundred gallies fought, during the 
greateſt part of the day, with an obſtinate and per- 
ſevering valour. The battle was not long confined - 
to the ſhock of adverſe prows, and to diſtant hoſtility 
of darts and arrows. The neareſt veſſels grappled, 
and cloſed with each other, and their decks were 
ſoon deluged with blood. While the heavy armed 


troops boarded. the enemy's ſhips, they left: their 


own expoſed to a ſimilar misfortune ; the fleets were 
divided into maſſive cluſters of adhering gallies ; and 
the confuſion of their mingled ſhouts overpowered 


the voice of authority; the Athenians exhorting, 


* not to abandon an element on which their republic 
ec had ever acquired victory and glory; for the dan- 
c gerous protection of an hoſtile ſnore; and the 
Syracuſans encouraging each other * not to fly 
c from an enemy whoſe weakneſs or cowardice: had 
* OE meditated a flight.” 
The ſingular and utetmendode 0 bedtacle of an 


engagement more fierce _ obſtinate 285 NG that 
2 71 | | had 
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5 * ever * beheld in the . 1 reſtrained 
the activity, and totally ſuſpended the powers of the 
numerous and adverſe battalions which encircled: the 
coaſt. The ſpectators and aftors were "equally 
intereſted in the important ſcene ; but the former, 
the current of whoſe ſenſibility was undiverted by 
any exertion of body, felt more deeply, and expreſſed 
more forcibly, the various emotions by which they 
were agitated. Hope, fear, the ſhouts of victory, 
the ſhrieks , of deſpair, the anxious ſolicitude of 
doubtful ſucceſs, animated the countenance, © the 
voice, and the geſture of the Athenians, whoſe re- 
liance centered in their fleet, When at length their 
gallies evidently gave way on every ſide, the contraſt = 
of alternate, and the rapid tumult of ſucceſſive 
paſſions, ſubſided into a melancholy calm, This 
dreadful pauſe of aſtoniſhment and terror was fol- 
| lowed by the diſordered trepidation of flight and 
fear: and many. eſcaped. to the camp, which pro- 
tected their landing. 
In this well-fought battle, the vanquiſhed 5 loſt 
fifty, and the victors forty veſſels. It was incumbent 
on the Athenians to recover the dead bodies of their 
friends, that they. might be honoured with the ſacred 
and indiſpenſable rites of funeral. But they aban- 
doned to inſult and indignity the bodies of the (ain ; 
and when Nicias propoſed: to them to accompliſh 
this neceſſary duty, which before under no circum- 
ſtances they had ever neglected, yet did they de- 
cline to encounter again the armament of Syracuſe, 


Thar 
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Their only deſire was to eſcape by land, under 
cover of the night, from a foe whom they had not 
courage to oppoſe, and from a place where every 
object was offenſive to their light, and. ok Pail» 
ful to their reflections. | 

The day was far ſpent; the length * the sy- 
_ failors had been exhauſted. by a long conti- 
nuance of unremitted labour: and both they and 
their companions on ſhore were more deſirous to 
return to Syracuſe to enjoy the fruits of victory, 
. than to irritate the dangerous deſpair of the van- 
quiſhed Athenians. The evening of the battle was 
the vigil of the feaſt of Hercules; and the ſtill agi - 
tated combatants awakened, after a ſhort and fever- 
ih repoſe, to celebrate the memory of their favourite 
hero, to whoſe propitious influence they probably 
aſcribed the merit of the moſt ſplendid trophy that 
ever adorned the fame of Syracuſe. The coin- 
| cidence of a feſtival and a victory excited the utmoſt 
extravagance of licentious joy, and the exceſſes of 
ſenſual indulgence. Amidit theſe giddy tranſports, 
the Syracuſans loft all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they deſpiſed ; even the ſoldiers on guard 
joined the diſſolute and frivolous amuſements of their 
companions ; and, during the greateſt part of the 
night, Syracuſe preſented a mixed ſcene of ſecure 
gaiety, of thoughtleſs AE and of mad and W ; 
gerous diſorder. 

The camp of the Athenians was raiſed the next 
morning. Thirty thouſand men, of whom many 
4s : 4 were 


were. afflicted with wounds and diſeaſe, and all ex. 
hauſted by fatigue, and dejected by calamity, pre- 


ſented on this occaſion a moſt-doleful ſight. They 


had miſerably fallen from the lofty expectations with 
which they failed in triumph to the harbour of Sy- 
racuſe. They had abandoned their fleet, their 


tranſports, the hopes of victory, and the glory of 


the Athenian name; and theſe collective ſufferings 
were enhanced and exaſperated by the painful images 
which ſtruck. the eyes and the fancy of each unfor- 


tunate individual,—The mangled bodies of their 


companions and friends, deprived of the ſacred | 
| rites of funeral, affected them with a ſentiment of 


religious horror, on which the weakneſs of human 
nature is happily unable to, dwell — They removed 
their attention from this dreadful ſight ; but they 


could not divert their compaſſion from a ſpeftacle | 


ſtil more melancholy, the numerous crowds of fick 


and wounded, who followed them with enfeebled. © 
and unequal ſteps, intreating, in the accent and 


attitude of ununterable anguiſh, to be delivered from 


the rage of an exaſperated foe. Amidſt ſuch affect- 


ing ſcenes, the heart of a ſtranger would have melted 
with tender ſympathy ; but how much more muſt ir 


have afflicted the Athenians, to ſee their parents, bro- 


thers, and friends, involved in unexampled miſery ! 


to hear, without the poſſibility of relieving, their 


lamentable complaints! and reluctantly to thraw 


the clinging victims from their wearied necks and 


mg TOI the care of n. ſafery prevailed 
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over every other care; for the ſoldiers were not 
only encumbered by their armour, but pps" 
by the weight of their proviſions. | 

The ſuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
pre-eminence of toil and woe; and he deſerves the 
regard of poſterity by his character and ſufferings, 
and ſtill more by the melancholy firmneſs of his 
conduct. The load of accumulated diſtaſters did ; 
not fink him into inactive deſpondency. Though 
afflicted with the ſtone, he moved with a rapid 
pace around every part of the army, and the ardour 
of his mind re-animating the languor of his debili- 
tated frame, he exclaimed, with a loud and diſtinct 
voice, Athenians and allies, there is yet room for | 
« hope. Many have eſcaped from ſtill greater 
ce evils; nor ought you raſhly to accuſe either for- 
© tune or yourſelves. As to me, who in bodily 
« ſtrength excel not the weakeſt among you, and 
« who in the happineſs of private life, and the de- 
5 ceitful gifts of proſperity, had long been diſtin- 
ce guilhed above the moſt illuſtrious of my contem- 
ce poraries, I am now confounded in affliction with 
« the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs. Yet am I un- 
te conſcious of deſerving ſuch a fatal reverſe of for- 
« tune. For this reaſon I am till animated with 
ce confidence; calamities, unmerited by guilt, are 
« diſarmed of their terrors. Our numbers, our re- 
ce ſolutions, and even our misfortunes, ſtill render 
ee us formidable. There is not any army ready to 
« intercept. our courſe; much leſs any capable of 


« expelling 


« expelling us from the firſt f 


« which” we ſhall fix our camp. If we can ſecure 


friendly territory in 


te therefore, our peſent ſafety, by a prudent,” ſpee- 
dy, and courageous retreat, we may afterwards 


« retrieve” our loſt. honour, and reſtore the fallen 


« glory of Athens; ſince the chief ornament of a 
<< ſtate conſiſts in brave and virtuous men, not hon 
« empty ſhips and undefended walls. 

25 Ho" ee wr 8 my conelponded, wi 
f the duties of a 


Sow Seele f This nech were divided into two 


bodies. Nicias led the van; Demoſthenes con- 


ducted 7 75 Tears” the baggage Es the centre. 


S 


pus, and wen proceeded beyond it five nike . 
they encamped in the evening on a riſing ground, | 


after being much haraſſed during the latter part of ö 


the journey by the Syracuſan cavalry and archers, 


WhO galled them at a diſtance, intercepted the. 


ſtragglers, and avoided,” by a ſeaſonable retreat, to 


commit the ſecurity of their own fortune with the 


| dangerous deſpair of the Athenians. 


The next day the Athenians had a defie to _ | 


where the Syracuſans were poſted in great force. 


In vain the Athenians attempted, on three ſucceſſive 
days, to force the paſſage. | They were repelled. 


with loſs in every new attack, which became more 


feeble than the preceding. In the firſt and moſt 
deſperate, an accidental ſtorm of thunder increaſed 
the 8 l the a and the terror of the 


Athenians. 


z 
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Athenians. A ſimilar event had, in the fiſt en- 
gagement after the invaſion of Sicily, produced an 
oppoſite effect on the contending nations. But the 
„ e lee with their fortune. 
They gave up at length the hopes of forcing this 
Pg. and under the cover of the night they 
hoped to evade the enemy, and leſt their encamp- 
ment in the ſame order they had before obſerved. 
But they had not proceeded far in this nocturnal ex- 
pedition, when the obſcurity of the ſkies,” the de- 
centful tracts of an unknown and hoſtile country, 5 
filled the moſt timid or unfortunate with imaginary 
terrors, and Demoſthenes, with above one half of 
bis diviſion, in this confuſion, fatally miſtook the 
road, and quitted, never more to rejoin, the reſt 
a the army: 
Nicias with the reſt of the forces hed tha 
| backs of the river Aſſinaros. There Gylippus and 
the Syracuſans aſſaulted them during the whole day 
with darts, arrows, and javelins. Their diſtreſs was 
moſt lamentable and incurable, yet hope did not 
totally forſake them; for, like men in the oppreſ- 
fion and languor of a conſuming diſeaſe, they till 
entertained a confuſed idea, that their ſufferings 
would end, could they but reach the oppoſite banks 
of the river. The defire alſo of aſſuaging their 
thirſt, encouraged this daring deſign, They ruſhed 
with frantic diſorder into the rapidity of the ſtream ; 
the purſuing Syracuſans, who had occupied the 
. banks, deſtroying them with innumerable 
volleys 
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volleys of wille weapons. In the Aſſinaros they 
had a new enemy to contend with. The depth and 
_ of the waters triumphed over their ſingle, and 
| ſhook their implicated ſtrength. Many were borne 

Pans the ſtream, At length _ weight of their 
numbers reſiſted the violence of the torrent; but a 
new form of danger preſented itſelf to the eyes of 
Nicias. His ſoldiers turned their fury againſt each 
other, diſputing, with the point of the ſword, the 
fordable parts of this turbid ſtream. This ſpectacle 
melted the firmneſs of his manly foul. He con- 
ſented to aſk quarter for the miſerable” remnant of 
his troops, who had not periſhed in the Aſſinaros, 
or been deſtroyed by the Syracuſan archers and ca- 
valry. His ſoldiers having laid down their arms 
were entitled to the pity and protection of Gylippus ; 
who, after ſending proper detachments to intercept 
and collect: the ia returned in triumph to 
the city with the ineſtimable Wann af: his an 
and conduct. 33 

The generals Nicias and De X were W 
2 brought to Syracuſe. Gylippus would 
have ſpared their lives, not from any matives of 
humavity and eſteem, but that his joyous: return to 
Sparta might have been graced by their preſence 
But the reſentment of the Syracuſans, and, er | 
all, the ſuſpicious jealouſy of thoſe perſidious trat-. 
tors who had maintained a ſecret correſpondence 
with Nicias, which they dreaded leſt the accidents 

of his future life might diſcover, loudly. demanded 
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the immediate execution of the captive ; generals. 


The Athenians juſtly regretted the loſs of Demoſt- 


henes, a gallant and enterpriſing commander; but 
poſterity will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the 
moſt pious, the moſt virtuous, and the moſt un- 


fortunate man of the age in which he lived. 


The other priſoners were condemned to labour 
in the mines and quarries of Sicily: their whole ſuſ- 
tenance was bread and water: day and night they 


languiſhed in this dreadful captivity, during which, 


the diſeaſes incident to this manner of life were ren- 
dered infectious by the ſtench of the dead bodies, 


which corrupted the purity of the ſurrounding air. 


At length an eternal ſeparation was made between 
thoſe who ſhould enjoy the happier lot of returning 


to their country, friends, and relatives, and thoſe 


who were for ever to be confined to their dreadful 


| dungeons. The Syracuſans, who could puniſh their 


helpleſs captives with ſuch unrelenting ſeverity, had 
often melted into tears at the rehearſal of the affect- 
ing trains of Euripides, an Athenian poet, who had 
learned in the Socratic ſchool to adorn the leſſons 
of philoſophy with the charms of fancy, and who 
was regarded by the taſte of his contemporaries, as 


bie til is by many enlightened judges, as the moſt 


tender and pathetic, the molt philoſophical and in- 
ee of all che ancient eie en 5 0 ah 


. - The Greek play was os. and every. citizen had free 6 


| mittance to theſe public entertainments. The ancient thea - 


tres contained from 20 to 30,000 people, who were admitted | 


gratis. 
7 The 
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The pleaſure which the Syracuſans had derived 
from his inimitable poetry, made them delight in 
hearing it ſung by the flexible voices and harmo-— 
nious pronunciation of the Athenians, ſo unlike, 
and fo ſuperior to _ FINGERS and OY of their 
own doric dialect. B12 | 

They deſired 4 captives, wit could ſing, to 
rehearſe: thoſe plaintive ſcenes of their favourite 
bard. The captives obeyed; and affecting to re- 
preſent the woes of kings and heroes, they too 
faithfully expreſſed their own. 

Their taſte and ſenſibility endeared them to the 
Syracuſans, who ſoon releaſed their bonds; and, 
after treating them with all the honourable diſtinc- 
tions of ancient hoſpitality, reſtored them to their 
longing and afflicted. country, as a ſmall but pre- 
cious wreck of the moſt formidable armament that 
had ever failed from a Grecian harbour. 

At their return to Athens, the grateful captives 
walked in ſolemn proceſſion to the houſe of Eurt- 
pides, whom they hailed as their deliverer rom 


ſlavery and ee 15 


e Vide The H. io of Greece by Dr. Gillies, a work which 
exhibits throughout the deepeſt reſearch, the moſt macs" 
narrative, and the Sonnet reflections, 1 oa : 
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"SECT. XIII. 


a 2 — ox SELP-LOVE, AND SOCIAL AFFECTION. 


On hath own axis as 1 d Sant run, 
Let make at once their circle round the ſan : 
. S0 teu conſiſtent motions actuate the ſoul; 
1 And one regards 37/eff, and one the who/e, 


—— + — 


For. 


TRE original conſtitution of our nature 1 re- 
ſpect to the mixture of ſalſiſb and ſocial affefion, diſ- 
covers in this, as in every other part of our frame, 
profound and admirable wiſdom. Each individual 
| is by his CEA TOR committed particularly to him- 
; | ſelf and his own care. He knows and conſiders his 
=_ own ſituation beſt, and has more opportunities of 
promoting his own happineſs, than he can have 
; 0 


Was \.ehbrofare, fs. ks was mene nk, ro in⸗ 


dividual Hel ſhould. be che ſtrongeſt and moſt 
active inſtinct. | 
This /#{f-love, if he had been a being who! flood 
ſolitary: and alone, might have proved ſufficient for. 
the purpoſe both of his preſervation and his welfare, 
But ſuab was hot intended to be the ſituation of man. 
He is mixed among multitudes of the ſame nature. 
In theſe multitudes, the ,/e/f-/ove. of one man, or 
attention to his own, particular intereſt, encountering 
the /elf-love and the intereſt of another, could not but 
produce frequent oppoſition, and innumerable miſ⸗ 
chiefs. It was neceſſary, therefore, to provide a 
counterbulance to this part of his nature; which is 
accordingly done, by implanting in him thoſe ſocial 
and benevolent inſtincts, which lead him in ſome mea- 
ſure out of himſelf, to follow the intereſt of others. 
The ſtrength of theſe ſocial inſtincts, is, in general, 
proportioned to their importance in human life. 
Thus, that parental affefion, which the helpleſs ſtate 
of infancy and childhood renders fo needful, is made 
the ſtrongeſt of them all. Next, come thoſe ties 
of blood, which prompt mutual kindneſs among thoſe 
who are intimately joined together by brotherhood, 
and other family connexions. To theſe ſucceeds 
that valuable inſtin& of pity, which impels us to 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſed wherever we behold them. 
Hence that degree of ſenſibility, which prompts us 
to hos. with them on weep, is ſtronger than that 
: | 5 which 


. 
which prompts us to rejoice with them that rejoice; 
for this plain reaſon, that the unhappy ſtand more 
in need of our fellow feeling and aſſiſtance cw the 
proſperous. N18 

Still, however, it was requiſite, that in each in- 
dividual the quantity of ſelf- love ſhould remain in a 
large proportion, on account of its importance to 
the preſervation of his life and well-being. But as 
the quantity requiſite for this purpoſe is apt both to 
ingroſs his attention, and to carry him into criminal 
exceſſes, the perfection of his nature is meaſured by 
the counter poiſe of thoſe ſocial principles which, tem- 
pering the force of the ſelfiſh affection, render man 
not 2 . to 12 5 but to EY about him. yy 
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or PRIDE, AND THE LOVE OF PRAISE. _ 
Meanwhile cinen gilds with varying rays _ 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happineſs by hope ſupplied, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by yxiDs: _ oe 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy; 5 
In folly's cups ſtill laughs the bubble joy. 


One proſpe& loſt, another ſtill we gain, 


And not a vanity is given in vain, 1 8 
8 Por. 


AmipsT thoſe inequalities of condition, which 
the ſtate of human life requires, where it was 
neceſſary that ſome ſhould be rich, and others poor, 
that ſome ſhould be eminent and diſtinguiſhed, and 
others obſcure and mean, how ſeaſonable is that good 
opinion which every one entertains of himſelf; that 
Jelf-complacency with which he prefers himſelf to 
others; | 


| Whate'er the 4 knowledge, fame, or. pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himſelf < | 
| PoPE. 


and that fond 5 80 which is ever 1 kim; with 


the proſpect of future pleaſures and advantages in 
1 life, 


& - 


life. Without thoſe flattering ſenſations, vain as they 
often are, how totally inſupportable would this | 
world become to many of its inhabitants, Whereas 
by means of them, Provibence hath wiſely ba- 
lanced the inequalities of condition among mankind 
It hath contrived to diffuſe pleaſure through all 
ranks; and to bring the high and low nearer to a 
level with each other than might at firſt be ſuppoſed. 
It hath ſmoothed the moſt rugged tracts of human 
life ; and hath gilded with 1 oy e light 
its moſt dreary ſcenes. 

We are alſo intended by 8 to be 
connected with one another in ſociety. By means of 
aciety our wants are ſupplied, and our lives rendered 
comfortable; our capacities are enlarged, and our 
virtuous affections called forth into proper exerciſe, : 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, it was 
neceſſary that ſome attracting power ſhould pervade 
the human breaſt. Nothing could more happily 
fulfil this purpoſe, than our being ſo formed as to 
deſire the good eſteem of others. Had ſuch a pro- 
penſity been wanting, ſociety muſt have proved an 
unharmonious and diſcordant ſtate. Inſtead of mu- 
tual attraction, a repulſive power would have pre- 
vailed. Among men who had no regard to the 
approbation of one another, all intercourſe would 
have been jarring and offenſive. For the wiſeſt 
ends, therefore, the deſire of praiſe was made an 


original and powerful [wg od in the human 
Beal. ER wn © 
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To a variety of good purpoſes it is ſubſervient, 
and on many occaſions co-operates with the prin- 
ciple of virtue. It has given riſe to moſt of the 
| ſplendid, and to many of the uſeſul, enterpriſes of 
men. It has animated the patriot, and fired the 
hero. It awakens us from ſloth, invigorates ac- 
tivity, and ſtimulates our efforts to excel. The 
deſire of praiſe is alſo connected with all the finer 
ſenſibilities of human nature. But while the love 
of praiſe is admitted to be a natural, and, in ſo many 
reſpects, an uſeful principle of action, we are to ob- 
ſerve, that it is entitled to no more than our ſe- 
condary regard. It has its boundaries ſet, by tranſ- 
grelſing which, it is at once transformed from an in- 
nocent into a moſt dangerous paſſion. More ſacred 
and venerable principles claim the chief direction of 
human conduct. All the good effects which we 
have aſcribed to the deſire of praiſe, are produced by 
it when remaining in a ſubordinate ſtation. But 
when paſſing its natural line, it becomes the ruling 
ſpring of conduct ; when the regard which we pay 
to the opinions of men, encroaches on that reverence 
which we owe to the voice of conſcience and the 
ſenſe of duty ; the love of praiſe having then gone out 
of its place, inſtead of improving, corrupts 3 inſtead of 
being a VIRTUE, It becomes a | VICE, | 


"SECT:  XEV. 
ON THE PASSIONS. 


Paſſions, like elements, though born to fight, 
| Yet mix d and ſoften d, in his work unite. _ 

Love, Hoes, Jor, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 

Harz, Fear, and GRIEr, the family of pain; 
Mee mix d with art, and to DUE BOUNDS confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 
The lights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded ftrife 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 
| | | Porz. 


Pass ioxs are ſtrong emotions of the mind, oc- 
caſioned by the view of approaching good or evil. 
They are original parts of the conſtitution of our 
nature; and therefore to extirpate them is a miſtaken 
aim. When properly directed they are ſubſervient 
to very uſeful ends. They rouſe the dormant 
powers of the ſoul. They are even found to 
exalt them. They often raiſe a man above 
himſelf, and render him more penetrating, vigorous, 
and maſterly, than he is in his calmer hours. Ac- 
tuated by ſome high paſien, he conceives great de- 
ſigns, and ſurmounts all difficulties in the execution, 
He is inſpired with more lofty ſentiments, and en- 
dowed with more perſuaſive utterance, than he poſ- 
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ſeſſes at any other time. Paſſions are the active 
forces of the ſoul. They are its higheſt powers 
brought into movement and exertion. Ret1c10N 
requires no more of us than to moderate and rule 
them. For neceſſary as their impulſe is, to give 

activity in the mind, yet if they are not kept in ſub- 
ordination to REASON, they ſpeedily throw all things 
into confuſion. Like wind and fire, which are in- 
ſtrumental in carrying on many of the beneficent 
operations of nature ; when they riſe to undue vio- 
lence, or deviate from their proper courſe, their path 
is marked with ruin; ſo are the paſſions either uſeful 
or deſtructive, according to their direction and de- 4 
gree. Ye impetuous paſſions, terrible whirlwinds, LE 
you excite thoſe tempeſts that drown individuals in 
perdition; you change innocent pleaſure into de- 
bauchery; the feſtive goblet into drunkenneſs; pru- 

dence into avarice; caution into cowardice: by you, 
fathers are induced to take up arms againſt their 
children, and children againſt their fathers; you 
drive to ſuicide; you change induſtry into rapine 
and robbery; it is you, in a word, that occaſion all 
the diſorder and confuſion in this ſublunary ſtate. 


1 


SECT, XEVE 


oN ANGER. 


When reaſon, like the ſkilful charioteer, 
Can break the iE RY Ass ToNs to the bit, 

And, ſpite of their licentious ſallies, keep 
The radiant track of glory ;—yasstons, then, 
Are aids and ornament. | 1 0 

| Yours. 


Wr are, by no means, to imagine, that RELIGION | 
tends to extinguiſh the ſenſe of bonour, or to ſuppreſs 
the exertion of a manly ſpirit. It is under a falſe 
"apprehenſion of this kind, that Chriſtian patience is 
- ſometimes ſtigmatifed in diſcourſe as no other than 
a a different name for cowardice. On the contrary, 
every man of virtue ought to feel what is due to 
his character, and to ſupport properly his o-⁷ n 
rights. Reſentment of wrong is an uſeful principle in 
human nature; and for the wiſeſt purpoſes was im- 
planted in our frame. It is the neceſſary guard of 
private rights; and the great reſtraint on the in- 
ſolence of the violent, who, if no reſiſtance were 
; made, would trample on the gentle and peaceable. 
But in the fulneſs of ſelf-eſtimation, we are too 
apt to forget what we are. We are rigorous to of- 
fences, as if we did not daily intreat heaven for 
CC | mercy. 
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mercy.” Nothing is n Gt ſo inconfiſten t as 
anger. The moſt inconfiderable point of intereſt, | 
or honour, ſwells into 4 momentous object; and 
the ſlighteſt attack ſeems to threaten immediate 
ruin. It overpowers reaſon ; confound our ideas 
diſtorts the appearances, and blackens the colour of 
every object. As it ſwells, it conſtantly juſtifies to 
our apprehenfions the tumult which it creates, by 
means of a thouſand falſe arguments which it forms, 
and brings to its aid. Beware, therefore, and ſup- 
preſs theſe moments of deluſion. Suſpend your 
violence, I beſeech you, for an inſtant. Anticipate 
that period of coolneſs, which, of itſelf, will ſoon 
arrive. Allow yourſelf to think, how little you 
have any proſpect of gaining by fierce contention ; 
but how much of true happineſs you are certain of 
throwing away. Wait until the fumes of paſſion" b be 
ſpent ; until the miſt which it hath raiſed is diſſipated, 
when you ſhall ſee where truth and right lie; and 
reaſon ſhall, by degrees, reſume the aſcendant, 
Did'you only preſerve yourſelf compoſed for a mo- 
ment, you would diſcover the inſignificancy of moſt 
of thoſe provocations which you magnify ſo highly. 
When a few ſuns more have rolled over your head, 
the ſtorm will have, of itſelf, ſubſided; the cauſe of 
your preſent impatience and diſturbance will be ut- 
terly forgotten. Can you not, then, anticipate this 
hour of calmneſs: to: yourſelf; and begin to enjoy 
the peace which it will certainly bring? If others 
have behaved ne, leave them to their own 


folly, 


_ folly, without becoming the victim of their caprice, 
and puniſhing yourſelf on their account. To prove 
that paſſion 15 exorbitant in its demands, what pro- 
portion, for inſtance, is there between the life of a 
man, and an affront received, or ſuppoſed to be 
given by ſome unguarded expreſſion. How fan- 
taſtic, then, how unjuſtifiable, are thoſe ſuppoſed laws 
of modern honour, which for ſuch an affront require 
no leſs reparation than the death of a fellow creature; 
and which, to obtain this reparation, requires a man 
to endanger his own life? Laws which, as they 
have no foundation in reaſon, never received the leaſt 
ſanction from any wiſe or poliſhed nations of anti- 
quity ; but were deviſed in the darkeſt ages of the 
world, and are derived to us from the ferocious 
barbarity of Goths and Vandals. Who is there, 
were he to behold his enemy during that conflict 
which human nature muſt ſuffer at the laſt, bur muſt 
feel relentings at that animoſity, which hath de- 

prived another of exiſtence. 
e There lies the man with whom I <a 
te ſilent and mute for ever! How poor is the ad- 
« vantage which I now enjoy! He is fallen, and 1 
ce am about to follow him. In a ſhort time we ſhall 
ec be laid together! Had he not his virtues and good 
cc qualities as well as I ? When we ſhall both appear 
ce before the judgment · ſeat of Gop, ſhall I be found 
4 innocent, and free of blame, for all the enmity I 1 

ce have borne to him?“ 

ry me. let the anticipation of ſack ieee 
ſerve | 
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ſerve now to cool the heat of anger, and allay the 
fierceneſs of reſentment. Let us look upon this 
world as a ſtate of trial. Elevated by ſuch ſen- 
timents, our minds will become calm and ſedate. 
We ſhall look down, as from a ſuperior ſtation, on 
the petty ſtrifes of this world. They are the ſelfiſh, 
the ſenſual, and the vain, who are moſt ſubject to 
the undue influence of paſſion. They are linked ſo 
cloſely to the world; by ſo many ſides they touch 
every object, and every. perſon around them, that 
they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually hurting 
others. But the ſpirit of TRUE REL1G10N removes 
us to a proper diſtance from the grating objects of 
worldly contention. It leaves us ſufficiently con- 
nected with the world, for acting our part in it with 
propriety; but diſengages us from it ſo far, as 8 
weaken its power of diſturbing our tranquillity. 

inſpires magnanimity; and magnanimity 5 
breathes gentleng es. It leads us to view the follies 
of men with pity, and not with 'rancour; and to 
treat, with the mildneſs of a ſuperior nature, what 
in little minds would all forth all the bitterneſs of 


paſſin, 
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On A dels Van W a OY DO AY 
A melancholy ſcene diſplay d. 

His mangled face, and 3 ſtains, | 
T Proclaim'd the poiſon in his veins ; : 
He rais'd his eyes, he ſmote his breaſt, * 
1 % Me wept aloud, and thus addreſfde Ds 
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4 Fur bear the Hart's ps Ile nf ls p 
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. is Ft" By 55 8 ſeverity, in 
prohibiting enjoyment ; ; and the old, when they offer 
their admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot | 
that they once were young. And yet, my friends, 
to what do the reſtraints of religion, and the coun- | 

' ſels of age, with reſpect to pleaſure, amount? I hey 
may be all compriſed in a few words, NOT TO 
ce HURT YOURSELVES, AND NOT TO 
te HURT OTHERS,” by your purſuit of plea- 

ure. Within theſe bounds plegſure is lawful ; be- 
yond them, it becomes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous. 

Are theſe reſtraints any other, than thoſe a wiſe man 

would chooſe to r on himſelf ? Religion or phi- 
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you how to enjoy it. Inſtead: of abridging it, we 
exhort you to purſue it with ſafety. We propoſe 
_ meaſures for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for prolong- 
ing its duration. Though ſhe may appear to, con- 
tract the bounds of enjoyment, you will upon reflec- 
tion find, that in truth ſhe enlarges them :- what is | 
delightful in human enjoyment ſhe readily allows, 
and not only allows, but heightens by that grateful 
reliſh which a good conſcience gives to every plea- 
ſure, and not only heightens, but adds, when cor- 
recting the exceſs of ſome paſſions, ſhe gives room 
for the growth of others. Amid the turbulence of 
riot and the fumes of intoxication, unknown are the 
pleaſures of generous friendſhip, heart-felt love, and 
domeſtic ſociety ; unknown the conſcious ſatisfattion 
which accompany honourable purſuits, and the juſtly 
acquired eſteem of thoſe who ſurround us. 
To aim at a conſtant ſucceſſion of high and 113 
ſenſations of pleaſure, is an idea of happineſs altoge- 
ther chimerical. Calm and temperate enjoyment is 
the utmoſt that is allotted to man. Beyond this, 
we ſtruggle in vain to raiſe our ſtate ; and, in fact, 
depreſs our Joys, by! RING to | heighten 
them. 
Inſtead: of thoſe lations of . el. 5 
tivity, with which the world would allure us, reli- 
gion confers upon us a cheerful tranguillity. Inſtead 
of dazzling us with meteors of joy, which ſparkle 
and epi, it th Srayne us a calm and fieady light. 
Recollect 


. 
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© Recolle& your own feelings. Inquire on what 
occaſions you have felt the rueſt /atisfafion ; whe- 
ther days intermixed with pleaſure and byfineſs have 
not left behind them a more agreeable remembrance, 
than whole nights of licentiouſneſs and riot. 

Look around you on the world; reflect on the 
different ſocieties which have fallen under your ob- 
ſervation; and think who among them enjoy life to 
moſt advantage; whether they who, encircled by 
gay companions, are conſtantly fatiguing themſelves 
in queſt of pleaſure; or they to whom pleaſure comes 
unſougbi, in the courſe of active, virtuous, and manly 
life. | 
It is an invariable law of our preſent condition, 
that every pleaſure which is purſued to exce/s, con- 
verts itſelf to a poiſon. In all the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
it is apparent, that only when indulged within cer- 
tain limits, they confer /atisfafFion. No ſooner do 
we paſs the line which temperance has drawn, than 
pernicious effects come forward and ſhew themſelves. 
Could I lay open to your view the monuments of 
death, they would read a lecture on moderation, 
much more powerful than any that the moſt elo- 
quent writers can give. You would behold the 
graves peopled with the victims of intemperance. 
You would behold thoſe chambers of darkneſs hung 
round, on every fide, with the trophies of luxury, 
drunkenneſs, and ſenſuality. So numerous would 
you find thoſe victims to iniquity, that it may be 
fafely aſſerted, where war or peſtilence have ſlain 

their 
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their thouſands, intemperite pleaſure has flain its ten 
thouſands, How long ſhall it be, ere the fate of 
your predeceſſors in the ſame courſe teach you wiſ- 
dom ? How long ſhall the experience of all ages 
continue to lift its voice to you in vain? Beholding 
the ocean on which you are embarked covered with 
wrecks, are not thoſe fatal ſignals ſufficient to ad- 
moniſh you of the hidden rock? 

We all of us have experienced the effects which 
any indiſpoſition of the body, even though flight, 
produces on external proſperity. Viſit the gayeſt 
and moſt fortunate man on earth, only with ſleepleſs 
nights; diſorder any ſingle organ of the ſenſes ; cor- 
rode but one of his ſmalleſt nerves; and you ſhall 
preſently ſee all his gazety vaniſh ; and you ſhall hear 
him complain that he is a miſerable creature, and 
expreſs his envy of the peaſant and the cottager. 
And can you believe, that a diſeaſe in the ſoul is 
leſs fatal to enjoyment than a diſeaſe in the animal 
frame; or that a ſound mind is not as eſſential as a 
ſound body to the happineſs of man? Let us rate ſen- 
ſual gratifications as high as we pleaſe, we ſhall be 
made to feel that the ſeat of enjoyment is in the 


ſoul. The man of moderation alone brings to all 


the natural and innocent pleaſures, that ſound un- 
corrupted reliſh, which gives him a much fuller en- 
Joyment of them than the pallid and vitiated appetite 
of the voluptuary can allow. him to know. He 
culls the flower of every allowable gratification, 
without dwelling upon it, until its ſweetneſs be loſt. 

Vol. II. W== He 
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He ſtops at the point before enjoyment degenerates 
into diſguſt, and pleaſure is converted into pain. 
Moderate and ſimple pleaſure reliſh high with the 
temperate; whereas it is a great luck, if the volup- 
tuary does not return diſguſted even from a feaſt.— 
In the pleaſures which are regulated by moderation, 
beſides, there is always that dignity which goes 
along with innocence. No man needs to be aſhamed 
of them. They are conſiſtent with honour ; with 
the favour of Gob, and of man. But the ſenſualiſt, 
who diſdains all reſtraint in his pleaſures, is odious 
in the public eye. His vices become groſs; his 
character contemptible ; and he ends in being a bur- 

den both to himſelf and to ſociety. 

By unhappy. excefles, how many amiable ee 
fitions have been corrupted or deftroyed ! how many 
riſing capacities and powers have been ſuppreſſed ! 
how many flattering hopes of parents and friends 
have been totally extinguiſhed ! Who but muſt drop 
2 tear over human nature, when he beholds that 
morning which aroſe ſo bright, overcaſt with ſuch 
untimely darkneſs; that good humour which once 
captivated all hearts, that vivacity which ſparkled in 
every company, thoſe abilities which were fitted for 
adorning the higheſt ſtation, all ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of low ſenſuality; and one who was formed 
for running the fair career of life in the midſt of pub- 
lic eſteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning of 
his courſe. or, 6 8 or the TRE of it, into infig+ 
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hificancy and contempt Erbe, O ſinful Pleaſure, 
are thy trophies! f 

Retreat, then, from your diſhoncurable courſes, | 
ye who by licentiouſneſs, extravagance, and vice, 
are abuſers of the world! You are degrading, you 
are ruining yourſelves. You are groſsly miſem- _ 
ploying the gifts of GOD; and miſtake your true 
intereſt, Awake then to the purſuit of men of vir- 
tue and honour. Break looſe from that magic cir- 
cle, within which you are at preſent held. Reject 
the poiſoned cup which the enchantreſs Pleaſure 
holds up to your lips. Draw aſide the veil Which 

ſhe throws over your eyes. ' You will then ſee other 
objects than you now behold. You will ſee an abyſs 
opening below your feet. You will ſee virtue and 

' temperance marking out the road, which conducts to 

true felicity. You will be enabled to diſcern, that 
the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but ſuch 
as follow thoſe divine guides; and who conſider 

ce pleaſure as the SOOT but not as the 5 5 of 

« |; W 5 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY was tall and well ſhaped, of the 
- moſt graceful manners and modeſt demeanour: there was in 
her countenance, which was beautiful and engaging, and 
in all her movements, a mixture of % pfineſs and dignity, 
| which were evident indications of a heavenly mind. She 
came to Paris, and under a feigned pretext gained admiſ- 
ion to that chief of republican: tyrants, Marat; in whoſe 
| breaſt ſhe plunged a dagger, acknowledged the deed, aud 
_ juſtified it by aſſerting that it was a duty ſhe owed her 
country and mankind to rid the world of a monſter. Her 
deportment during the trial was modeſt and dignified. There 
was ſo engaging a ſefineſs in her countenance, that it was 
difficult to conceive how the could bave armed herſelf with 

ſufficient intrepidity to execute the deed. Her anſwers to 
the queſtions of the tribunal were full of point and energy. 
She ſometimes ſurpriſed the audience by her 2viz, and ex- 
cited their admiration by ier eloquence. Her face ſometimes 
beamed with fublimity, and was ſometimes covered with 
ſmiles. She retired while the jury deliberated on their ver- 
dict; and when ſhe again entered the tribunal there was a 
majeſtic ſolemmity in her demeanour which perfectly became 
her fituation. She heard her ſentence with attention and 
compoſure ; and left the court with /erenity; her mind being 
long before prepared even for the laſt ſcene. It is difficult 


to conceive the 4ero7/m which ſhe diſplayed in the way to |: 


execution. There was ſuch an air of chaſtened exultation 
thrown over her countenance, that ſhe inſpired ſentiments 


of love rather than pie. The * as ſhe paſſed, un- 
ens 
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covered their heads before her, and others gave loud tokens 5 
of applauſe. She aſcended the ſcaffold with undaunted 8 
firmneſs. When the executioner informed her that her N 
feet muſt be tied to the fatal plank ſhe ſubmitted with a 
/nile, When he took off her handkerchief, the moment 
before ſhe bent under the fatal ſtroke, ſhe blu/hed deeply; 
and her head, which was held up to the multitude the mo- 
ment after, exhibited this laſt impreſſion of offended mo- 
defly. A young man of the name of Lux, a commiſſary for 
Mayence, publiſhed a few days after a pamphlet, in which 
he propoſed raiſing a ſtatue to her honour, and inſcribing 
on the pedeſtal, © GREATER THAN BRUTUS.” He 
was confined the next day in priſon, where he did nothing. 
but talk of the example given by Charlotte Corday, and 
transforming the gui/lotine into an altar, he was only ſoli- 
citous to receive death from the ſame inſtrument by which 
ſhe had periſhed. As he was leading to execution, he 3 is 
ſaid to have exclaimed, | 


Look abroad through nature, to the utmoſt range 
Of planets, ſuns, and adamantine ſpheres, — 
W heeling unſhaken through the void immenſe; 
And ſpeak, O man ! does this capacious ſcene 

With half that kindling majeſty dilate | 
Thy ſtrong conception, as when BRUTUS roſe 
Refulgent from the ſtroke of Cxsar's fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove | 

98 When guilt brings down the thunder, call F wt 

On Tully's name; and ſhook his crimſon ſteel, 
And bade the father of his country haill _ 
For lo ile tyrant Profirate on the aal, 5 5 
And Rome again is ot 8 . 


Pxxsoxs of a mild charaSter are not qualified for 5 - of 
7 diſcharging aright many duties, to which their fitu= | 
Ed ation 
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ation may call them. When all is calm and ſmooth 
around them; when nothing occurs to agitate the 
mind, or to diſturb the tenor of placid life, they be- 
have with abundance of propriety. They are be- 
loved, and they are uſeful, They promote the 
comfort of human ſociety; and, by gentleneſs, and 
courteſy of manners, ſerve to cement men together 
in agreeable union. But to fail on the tranquil ſur- 
face of an unruffied lake, and to ſteer a ſafe courſe 
through a troubled and ſtormy ocean, require dif- : 
ferent talents : and, alas! human life oftener reſem- 
bles the ſtormy, ocean, than the unruffled lake. We 
ſhall not have long embarked, without finding the 
reſemblance to hold too cloſely. The preſent ſtate 
of mam is a mixed ſtate, of comfort and ſorrow, of 
proſperity and adverſity ; neither brightened by un- 

| interrupted ſunſhine, nor overcaſt with perpetual 
ſhade; but ſubje& to alternate ſucceſſions of the 
one, and the other. Amidſt the buſtle of the world, 
amidſt the open contentions, and ſecret enmities, 
which prevail in every ſociety, mildneſs and gentleneſs 

alone are not ſufficient to carry us, with honovur, 
through the duties of our different ſtations. Trials 
ariſe, which demand vigorous exertions of all the 
moral powers; of patience, vigilance, and ſelf-de- 
nial ; of conſtancy and fortitude, to ſupport us under 
danger and reproach ; of temperance, to reſtrain us 
from being carried away by pleaſure ; of firm and 
determined principles, to ſupport us under the dif- 
ferent and trying circumſtances of life. Unleſs wo 
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de thus armed and fortified, whatever good inten- 
tions have been in our heart, they are likely to be 
fruſtrated in action. Good nature, for inſtance, is in 
danger of running into that unlimited complaiſance, 
which aſſimilates men to the looſe- manners of thoſe 
whom they find around them. Pliant, and yielding 
in temper, they have not force to ſtand by the de- 
ciſions of their own minds, with regard to right and 
wrong. Through innocent, but unguarded weak- 
neſs, and from want of the /everer virtues, they are, 
in proceſs of time, betrayed into downright crimes. - 
They were equipped for the ſeaſon of ſunſhine and 
ſerenity ; but when the ſky is overcaſt, and the days 
of darkneſs come, their feeble minds are deſtitute 
of ſhelter, and ill provided for defence. Then is 
the time, when more hardy qualities are required z 
when courage muſt face danger, conſtancy ſupport 
pain, patience poſſeſs itſelf in the midſt of diſcou- 
ragements, and magnanimity diſplay its contempt of 
threatenings. If thoſe high virtues be altogether 
ſtrangers to the mind, the mild and gentle will cer- 
tainly ſink under the torrent of diſaſters. 8 
Such are the feelings incident to perſons of wind 
and imperfect goodneſs : ſuch are the defects of a 
character formed merely of the n. een the 
eftimable qualities of man. | 
It becomes us therefore to — againſt either z0b 


great ſeverity, or too great facility of manners. Theſe 
are extremes, of which we every 18 behold e hs 
in * world. f 


„ os 


He who leans on the Sis of ſeverity, is harm in 
his cenſures and narrow in his opinions. He can- 
not condeſcend to others in things indifferent. He 


” makes no allowance for human falt; nor be- 
lieves that 


1 * and vitious every man muſt be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree. 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wiſe, 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 

Pork. 


With A all gaiety is ſinful lending ; and every nt 
ment is a crime. To this extreme the admonition of 
Solomon ſeems to belong, 


BE NOT RIGHTEOUS OVERMUCH: 


Nothing, it muſt be confeſſed, in moral conduct, 
is more difficult, than to avoid turning either to the 

br. band or the left. A Y 

One of the greateſt trials both of aiſle a 510 5 
tue is, to preſerve a JUST MEDIUM between 
that harſpngſ of auſterity, which diſguſts and alienates 
mankind, and that weakneſs 1 good- nauure, which 
opens the door to ſin. 

One who is of the Former charafter, We too 
little to be agreeable, in order to render himſelf uſe- 
ful. He who is of the latter, by ſtudying too much 


to be agreeable, forfeits his innocence, If the one 


hurrs * by e it in the garb of unneceſ. 


297. | 
ſary ſtrictneſs; the other, by unwarrantable compli- 
ance, ſtrengthens the power of corruption in the 
world. True religion enjoins us to ſtand at an equal 
diſtance from both; and to purſue the difficult, but 
| honourable, aim of uniting good-nature with fixed 
principles, and affable manners with untainted virtue. 
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ON CHEERFULNESS. FC 


What bleſſings Tay free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away ; 
For Gon is paid when man receives, 
T enjoy is to obey. | | 
| Pork. 


4 
* 


As I was betwixt ſleeping and waking, methought - 


on a ſudden I perceived one of the moſt ſhocking . 


figures imagination can frame advancing towards 
me. She was dreſt in black, her ſkin was contract- 
ed into a thouſand wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in 
her head, and her complexion pale and livid as the 
countenance of death. Her looks were filled with 
terror and unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed 
with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came 
near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that chilled 
my very blood, ſhe bid me follow her, I obeyed, 
and ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet with 
briars and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley. 
Wherever ſhe paſſed the fading verdure withered 
beneath her ſteps; her peſtilential breath infected 
the air with malignant vapours, obſcured the luſtre 
of the ſun, and involved the fair face of heaven in 
univerſabgloom, Diſmal howlings reſounded through 
5 the 


8 


the foreſt, from every baleful tree the night-raven 
croaked his dreadful note, and the proſpect was 
filled with deſolation and horror. In the midſt of 
this tremendous ſcene ſhe addrefſed me in "ie fol- 
lowing manner : f 
e Retire; with me, O raſh' ami 1 
« from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, 
cc and learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the por- 
« tion of human life. Man was born to mourn and 
ce to be wretched ; this is the condition of all below 
ce the ſtars, and whoever endeavours to oppoſe it, 
« acts in contradiction to the will of heaven. Fly 
« then from the fatal enchantments of youth and 
« ſocial delight, and here conſecrate the ſolitary 
t hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery is the duty 
&« of all ſublunary beings, and every enjoyment is an 
« offence to the DerTy, who is to be worſhipped 
e only by the mortification of eyery ſenſe of plea- = 
« ſure, and the W exerciſe 1 fighs os 
«xn 8 
This denken picture of life quite tl my | 
ſpirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of. 
happineſs within me. I threw myſelf beneath a 
blaſted yew, where the winds blew cold and diſmal. 
round my head, and dreadful apprehenſions chilled 
my heart. Here I reſolved to lie till the hand of 
death, which I impatiently invoked, ſhould put an 
end to the miſeries of a life fo deplorably wretched. 
In this ſad ſituation I ſpied on one hand of me a 
deep muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled 


on in ſlow and ſullen murmurs, when I found myſelf 
ſuddenly furpriſed by the ſight of the lovelieſt obje&t. 

I ever beheld. The moſt engaging charms of youth 
and beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent glories 
ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful ſplendours were 
ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion and 
peace. At her approach, the frightful ſpectre, who 
had before tormented me, vaniſhed away, and with - 
her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy 

clouds brightened into cheerful ſun-ſhine, the groves 
recovered their verdure, and the whole region look- 
ed gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I 
was quite tranſported at this unexpected change, 
and reviving hope began to glad my thoughts, 
when, with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my 
beauteous deliverer thus UE her divine TIES 
tions: 

« My name is s RELIGION. Iam the alli 
« of TRuTH and Love, and the parent of Bznzvo- 
* Lence, Hop, and Joy. That monſter from 
ec whoſe power I have freed you is called SUPER- 
« STITION ; ſhe is the child of Discowrzwr, and 
e her followers are FEAR and SoRRow. Thus, dif- 
« ferent as we are, ſhe has often the inſolence to 
ee aſſume ny name and character, and ſeduces un- 
« happy mortals to think us the /ame, till ſhe at 
« jength drives them to the borders of deſpair, that 
ce dreadful abyſs into which 700 were RE going to 
ce fink, 
ce Look around and forvey the Various: beauties of 

| cc * the | 
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« the globe, which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat 
« of the human race, and conſider whether à world 
ce thus exquiſitely framed could be meant for the 
ec abode of miſery and pain. For what end has the 
« laviſh hand of PROVENCE diffuſed" ſuch innu- 
ce merable objects of delight, but that all might 
ce rejoice in the privilege of Saiten, and be filled 
« with gratitude to the beneficent Author of it? 
« Thus to enjoy the bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue 
tt and obedience; and to reject them merely as 
e means of pleaſure, is pitiable i Ignorance, or abfurd 
« perverſenels. Infinite. goodneſs is the ſource of 
« created exiſtence; the proper | tendency of every 
« rational being, from the higheſt order of raptured 
“ ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, is to riſe 
os * inceflantly from lower degrees. of. hap ir Eis t. 
« © higher: | They have each faculties aligned. 11 
« for various orders of delights. 

© What,” cried I, A eee of RE- 
« LIGION ? Does ſhe lead her votaries. through 
« flowery paths, and · bid them paſs an unlaborious 
« life? The true enjoyments of à reaſonable bring,” 
anſwered. ſhe mildly, do not conſiſt in abounded 
indulgence, or luxurious eaſt, in the tumult of. ag 
« ons, the languor of indulgence, or the utter of 
« light amuſements. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 
« greateſt tranſports of jay who are ſubject to rhe N 
« greateſt depreſſions Kn on the contrary, 
% CHEERFULNESS, though it does not give the 


mind ſuch an exquiſite Maas prevents us from 
« falling i into any N of ſorrow. MizTa is like 
« a flaſh 


et a flaſh of lightning, that breaks through a gloom 
1 clouds, and glitters for a moment; CHEERFUL- 
ESS keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, 
. and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 
If we confider cheerfulneſs in three lights, 
* 1. With regard to ourſelves, © 5 
2. To theſe we converſe with, And 
 » 3. To the great Author of our being, | 
ce it will not a little recommend . on each of : 
« cheſs accounts; 2 1170 . 
1. The man who is poſleſſed of of this. 1 
« frame of mind is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but 
& a perſect maſter of all the powers and faculties of 
<« the ſoul: his imagination is always clear, and his 
<« judgment undiſturbed : his temper is even and 
ec unruffled, whether in action or ſolitude. He 
«© comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which 
nature has provided for him, taſtes all the plea - 
_ < ſuresof the creation which are poured about him, 
te and does not feel the full weight of thoſe ac- 
« cidental evils which may befal him. 

2. „If we conſider him in relation to the ner 
©; is with, it naturally produces love 
cc and good-will towards him. A caxzerruL MIND | 
4 is not only diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, 

but raiſes the ſame good humour in thoſe who 
« come within its influence. A man finds himſelf 
c pleaſed, he does not know Why, with the cheer- 


c fulneſs of his companion : it is like a ſudden ſun- 


* fine, that . a ſecret delight in the mind, 
without 


4 4 2 2 
* 5 ? 


| 393 ; 
* without her attending to it. The heart rejoices of 
ce its ] accord, and naturally flows out into friend 


« ſhip. and benevolence towards the dn . has 
« ſo kindly an effect upon ite; {io r n mr 


3. When I conſider this cEERT UI. STATE o 


« MIND in its third relation, I cannot but look upon 
ce it as a conſtant habitual gratitude to the great au- 


« THOR of NATURE, An inward cheerfulneſs is an 


« implicit praiſe, and thankſgiving to Provipancs 
© under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of ac- 


« quieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, and 


« a ſecret ap of the Droine Will in his: con- 


« duct towards man. 15 


Such conſiderations as dels we. Denis: per- 
petually cheriſh in our thoughts; they will baniſh 
from us all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which un- 
thinking men are ſubject to when they lie under 
no real affliction, all that anguiſh · which we. may 
feel from any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to 
which 1 may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of 
mirth and folly, that are apter to betray virtue than 


| ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an EVEN and 
' CHEERFUL TEMPER, as makes us pleaſing—to our 


ſelves to thoſe. with whom we. converſe, and to 


bim whom we are made to pleaſe, 3 
CHEERFULNESS is in the next place the beſt 1 pro- 


moter of Healtb. Repinings and ſecret murmurs of © 
heart give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate 
fibres of which we are compoſed, and wear out the 
machine inſenſibly; not to mention the injury they 


do 


5 


5 


| 
5 
i 
| 


- 


do the blood, and thoſe irregular diſturbed mo- 
tions Which they raiſe in the vital functions.! 
ſearce remember in my own obſervation, to have 


met with many old men, or with ſuch, who (to 


uſe our Engliſh phraſe) wear well, that had not at 
leaſt a certain calmneſs in their humour, if not a 
more than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulneſs of heart. 
Cunexxrul vxss bears the ſame friendly regard to 
the mind as to the body; it baniſhes all anxious care 
and diſcontent, ſoothes and compoſes the pativns; | 
IEEE CN 36-2: parent ating. : 
There are writers of great diſtinction who have 
made it an argument for PRovipence, that the 
whole earth is covered with green rather than with 
any other colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of 
light and ſhade, that it comforts and ſtrengthens the 
eye inſtead of weakening or grieving it. For this 
reaſon ſeveral painters have a green cloth hanging 
near them to eaſe the eye upon, after too great an 
application to their colouring. A famous modern 
philoſopher accounts for it in the following manner: 
e All colours that are more luminous, overpower and 
« diſſipate the animal ſpirits which are employed in 
« fight :—on the contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure 
ec Jo not give the animal fpirits a ſufficient cexerciſe 
« obereas the rays that produce in us the idea 
* of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due proportion, 
« that they give the animal ſpirits their proper play, 
ec and, by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite 
4 ery pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation.” Let the 
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cauſe be et it will, the effect is certain; for which 
reaſon the poets aſcribe to this nie os rammed if the! 
epithet of cheerful. Pn | 

To conſider further this n end in the 0rd 
of NATURE, and how they are, at the ſame time, both 
uſcful and entertaining, we find that the moſt in- 
portant parts in. the e world are thoſe which 
are the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which” 4 
the ſeveral races of plants are propagated and con- 1 
tinued, and which are always lodged in flowers or 
bloſſoms. Na run ſeems to hide her principal 
deſign, and to be induſtrious in making the earth 
gay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her 
great work, and intent upon her own preſervation. 
The huſbandman, after the ſame manner, is em- 

ployed in laying out the whole country into a kind 

of garden or landſcape, and making every thing 
{mile about him, whilſt in reality he thinks of no- 

thing but of the harveſt, and increaſe which is to 

ariſe from it. 

We may further obſerve how: PROVIDENCE has 
taken care to keep up this cheerfulneſs in the mind 
of man, by having formed it after ſuch a manner as to 
make it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral 
objects which ſeem to have very little uſe in them, as 
from the wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like 
groteſque parts of nature. In ſhort, the whole uni- 
verſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects that 
either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or ad- 
miration. 


= —— e ̃ U ar HO ² . een, ., 


The reader's own thoughts will ſaggelt to Yin 
Eh che viciſſitude of day and night, the change of 
ſeaſons, with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify 
the face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual 
ſueceſſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. I ſhall 
omit to mention the feveral entertainments of art, 
with the pleaſures of friend/bip, books, converſation, 
and other accidental diverfions of life, becauſe I would 
only take notice of ſuch incitements to a cheerful 
temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks. 
and conditiens, and which may ſufficiently ſhew us, 
that Provipencs did not deſign this world ſhould. 
be filled with murmurs and repinings, and that the 
heart of man ſhould be involved. in a ee 
0 _— : | 
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- SEC 46 
| THE REWARD OF ATTENTION TO THE LAWS OF 
THE ANIMAL OECONOMY. 


Taz man who is attentive to the maxims of 
health, which we have before delivered, 


Will proſper like the ſlender reed, 
Whoſe top waves gently o'er the mead ; 
And move, ſuch bleſſings virtue follow, 
In Health, and Beauty, an Apollo. 


Like dew drops from the cryſtal ſtream, - 
Will his eyes with pearly luſtre beam ; 
And with marks of. firm health o'erſpread, 
His cheeks ſurpaſs the morning's red. 


The faireſt of the female train 
For him ſhall bloom, nor bloom in vain: 

O happy ſhe, whoſe lips he preſſes ! 

O happy ſhe, whom he careſſes 
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OF THE SYMPTOMS peNoTING DISE PAY 
CO th enn 


_ Havino | fully Gol out it is this it | 
health, we now proceed to . pgfhalogy, or that part 
of phyſic "OP treats of the morbid ſtate of the * 
man body. 

If we aged. 19 the nature * ee we ſhall find 
* they always conſiſt of different kinds of diſtreſs 
or inability ; for let us examine any perſon 'who-1s 
ill, it matters not of what diſtemper, and we ſhall 


conſtantly perceive that there is more than one-com= = | 


Plaint. 
© Theſe complaints, when regarded fingly, are all 
termed in the medical language ſymptoms. i Ou 

Hence we may underſtand what the authors mean, 
when they tell us that a diſeaſe i is an 8 or 
combination of ſymptoms, 

As the analytic method, which begins by oth 
ing things, as far as may be, into their conſtituent 
parts, and then examining theſe in the ſeparate ſtate, 
is the way that has led to the moſt important diſco- 

X 4 veries 
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veries which have been made in natural philoſophy, 
let us adopt it, in order, if poſſible, to find out the 
true nature of diſeaſes; and ſince ſymptoms are the 


„ 


component parts of diſeaſes, let us firſt attempt to in 


veſtigate them. 
We ſhall readily aſcertain the 1 of general 


ſymptoms, by firſt obſerving the ſeveral conditions 
which reſult from the general regularity of the ani- | 
mal ceconomy, and then by conſidering the devia- 
tions from, or the Tn to, theſe : conditions. 


8 72 8 3 8 0 by : E : 
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e of ' Health. © Were, of: © Diſeaſe, 


1 When the 42745 of ani- 7 10 ppp 4% ehtremes of 
mal heat is Huch, that it nei- the mean, or a pleaſant mo- 
ther falls belviv nor riſes above  derate warmth," is an uncaſy 
what gives a pleaſant and ſenſation of exceſſive heat, or 
OO anche great coldneſs :-| hence | ariſe 
uo marking ſymptoms, 

8 AY CCN 3 3 1ſt. A ſenſe of beat. 
2d. A ſenſe of cold. 

+ IL. When the appetite. re- The deviation Fanny. 
hes its objects, and returns * oppoſit tes to, a natural 
in moderation at the proper appeti te, is a diſrelſh or 
A, 175 intervals buathing of the proper ob- 
b Je: whence ariſe a third, 

fourth, and fifth, viz. © 

Tzd. A loathing of certain 

x2] om. 95 {ahe eng, - 
= Sch. A1 h inftiabl appetite. 


III. When 


ws, 


Signs of Health. 
III. When there is no pain, 

or feel as if we were compoſed 
| eng” 1 
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motions. depending. upen the | 15 


exertion of the muſcles can be 


performed agreeably to the 


will, with eaſe, readineſs, and e 


a due 3 of ee nt 


VII. When the lim is. 


an and the ſeveral organs 125 
of external ſenſe receive and 


tranſmit the different impreſ- 


ſions to which they are pecus 
larly adapted, in 655 be oft _— ; 


11 5 


. pang: mas 4. 


NED the mina ime 


about 175 cheſt, # . 


1 gth.. A ſenſe of u 


ed, or. 


: dee Painful 


_ cular debili m. 
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/\.$ighs\ of Heakh., Symptoms of Diſeaſe. 


VIII. Aud, laſtly, day 8 6th. . A diſarder 1 the 
the argans of internal ſenſe are internal ſenſs. 


all in that natural flate: which This happens when the ay 
enables the mind ta perceive culties of the mind cannot 
clearly, and judge truly con- be properly exerciſed, and the 
ee ning the impreſſions which ſeveral powers o memory, 
are made, or of the ideas imagination, and judgment, 
which ariſe in conſequence of are weakened, confuſed, or 
the powers of memory and perverted, | 
znaginatien. | | | 


Each of theſe ſixteen ſpecies of morbid diftreſs or | 
affection, may be conſidered in the abſtract as capa- 
ble of exiſting, one independent of another; but 
Whenever they do exiſt, they affect the whole frame, 
and diſturb the general regularity of the animal œco- 
nomy; hence we have called them general ſymp- 
| toms; in order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe flight 
affections which are only tranſient, and ſpring from 
ſome trifling diſorder of the body. As, for exam- 
ple, the lungs may be diſturbed in their action 
by a cough, raiſed by the irritation of ſomewhat ei- 
ther about the larynx, or lower down in the trachea ; 
-or the little ducts and orifices, which are naturally 
deſtined to ooze out lymph and mucus, to lubricate 
the inteſtines, may be irritated ſo as to pour out an 
unuſual quantity of theſe humours, and thus give 
riſe-to a looſeneſs: but this couph, unleſs it be ac- 
companied with other ſymptoms, ſuch as pain, diffi» 


aue, of n, reſtleſſneſs, or loſs of appetite, 
will 


315 . 
will not deſerve the name of diſeaſe, and the perſon 
affected will ſcarcely apply for medical aſſiſtance; 
neither would the flight diarthœa or Jooſenels he 
reckoned a diſeaſe, pnleſs it were attended with ſome 
one or more of the ſixteen general ſy mptoms, ſince 
we know for certain that ſo long as every one of 
theſe ſixteen complaints can be kept off, ſo long 
wil de body remain: free, 7 ane nn 
a IV TIC „„ ITN 


* The . Dr. aaa hos e 51 to 3 Tow 
this rule, and has made every aberration from oommon or na- 
tural action a ſpecies of diſeaſe. Hende we find among the 
catalogue of bis diſeaſes, drunkenneſs, | febrile beat, warm 
ſweats; ſweat from labour, ſweat: from fitting near a large 
fire, the diſcharge from a bliſter, even the healing of ulcers, 
ſurpriſe, coldneſs of fever, grey hairs, hunger, deglutition, 
reſpiration, ſneezing, panting, delirium of fever, dreams, 
bluſh from heat, from joy, diftention of the nipples, folly from 
inſenſibility, want of appetite, reſtlefineſs, febrile trembling, 
reverie, ſentimental love, vanity, pride of family, anger, rage, 
pity, heroic education, fatigue, ſleep, credulity, fluſhing of 
the face after dinner, ſweat from covering the face in bed, 
cure of ſickneſs by fiimulating the ſkin, tooth-edge, biting 
the nails, life of an egg, life of winter-ſleepers, eleric'ſhock 
through the arm, oxygenation of the blood, ſoft pulſe in vo- 
miting, trembling from anger, redneſs from anger, bluſh of 
guilt, ſlowneſs of old age, periods of fleep, diabetes from fear, 
nauſea from ideas, vomiting from tickling the throat, &c. a 
plan which we have not adopted for the reaſons above aſ- 
ſigned, but when differing from ſuch high authority, we beg 
leave at the ſame time to confeſs the ingenuity of the plan, 
and to refer the reader for an explanation of many of the 
phenomena attendant upon life to the Zoonomia, or its laws, 


Te ; 
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As certain ſymptoms, both 1 and 1oeal, are 


uſually obſerved to combine, and accompany each 
other (becauſe they flow from ſimilar changes in the 
Rate of the animal motions) ; theſe aſſemblages are 
diſtinguiſhed by different names, ſuch as fever, 
: pleuriſy, dyſentery, and ſo forth, aan e by 
The entire catalogue of diſeaſes.” © 

The knowing how to didnt theſe combina- 
tions, and the ſources from whence they ſpring, is 
the true foundation of rational practice; becauſe, in 
bur attempts to relieve ſick people, we ſeldom re- 
gard particular ſymptoms, or any ſingle ſpecies of 
the diſtreſs, but rather, having found out the ſource 


of the whole aſſemblage, ſtrike at the root, and en- 


deavour to rectify what is 5 amiſs with reſpect to the 
animal motions. _ | 


PRACTICAL 
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or Tax CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASE. 8 
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Nosor oer erect imaginary 8 1 | 
things which are of an homogeneous nature. They 


degrade the human underſtanding, by ſubſtituting, 
ſimple perceptions, to its more dignified. operations 


of judgment and reaſoning. They gratify indolence | 


in a phyſician, by fixing his attention upon. the name; 
of a diſcaſe, and thereby leading, him to neglect the 


varying ſtate of the ſyſtem. They moreover lay Fi 
foundation for diſputes among phyſicians, by divert-, 
ing their attention from the ſimple prediſpoſing and 
proximate, to the numerous, remote, and exciting : 
cauſes of diſeaſes, or to their more numerous and, 
complicated effects. The whole materia medica is 


infected with the baneful conſequences of the no- 


menclature of diſeaſes ; for every article in it is point- : 
ed only. againſt their names, and hence the origin of 
the numerous contradictions among authors who de- 


{cribe the virtues and doſes of the ſame medicines. 
By the rejection of the artificial arrangement of diſ- 


eaſes, a revolution muſt follow in medicine. Obſer- 


vation and judgment will take the place of reading 
and 
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and memory, and preſcriptions will be conformed to 
exiſting circumſtances. The road to knowledge in 
medicine by this means will likewiſe be ſhortened; 
ſo that a young man will be able to qualify himſelf 
to practiſe phyſic ar as much leſs expenſe of time 
and labour than formerly, as a child would learn to 
read and write by the help of the Roman e 
inſtead of Chineſe characters. 

Medicine has certainly much to 2 from this 
multiplication of diſeaſes. It is as repugnant to 
truth in medicine, ſays Ruſh, as polytheiſm is to 

truth in religion. The phyſician who conſiders every 
different affection of the different ſyſtems in the body, 

or every affection of different parts of the ſame ſyf- 
tem, as diſtinct diſeaſes, when they atife from one 

cauſe, reſembles the Indian or African ſavage, who 
confiders water, dew, ice, froſt, and ſnow, as diſtinct 
eſſences: while the phyſician who conſiders the mor- 
bid affections of every part of the body, (however 
diverſified they may be in their form or degrees) as 
derived from one cauſe, reſembles the philoſopher, 
who conſiders dew, ice, froſt; and ſnow, as different 
modifications of water, and as derived e from 
the abſenee of r 

If the immediate cauſes of the ſixteen general 
ſymptoms were not fo few, the number of diſeaſes 
which might reſult from their poſſible combination 
with each other, would amount to ſomewhat beyond 
the reach of common apprehenfion ; but fince in- 
tenſeneſs or remiſſneſs, irregularity or ſuſpenſion, of 

ti 55 | | the 
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dhe motions in either nervous or vaſcular' ſyſtem, 
give riſe to every one of the ſymptoms which are 
found, more or leſs, in all diſeaſes whatever, ſome of 
the ſixteen, as depending on ſimilar circumſtances, 
muſt unavoidably concur, and always run together 
in the ſame aſſemblage; and hence it is, that all the 
diſeaſes which afflict the human body, can be re- 
duced to a moderate number of claſſes.” 1% ff 

As to diſtinctions into genera, fpecies, and varie - 
ties, they may be extended to many hundreds; but, 
as will hereafter appear, ſo many ſubdiviſions are not 
_ abſolutely neceſſary for practice, though they are in- 
diſpenſably ſo, whenever i it 18 5 to write 12958 
tories of diſeaſes s. 

In thus rejecting the noſologies of the ſchools, I 
do not, however, wiſh to ſee "them baniſhed Tom | 
the libraries of phyſicians. 

To all thoſe who with to become acquainted 
with the arrangement of diſeaſes by the illuſtrious 
Dr. Cullen, and the method of ſcientific teaching 
of phyſie, by treating ſpecifically of each diſeaſe, di- 
viding them 1 into their claſſes, orders, genera, ſpecies, 

and varieties, with the remote, prediſponent, occa- 
| ſional, and proximate cauſes of each diſeaſe, and the 

indications of cure, we would ſtrongly recommend 

the Elements of Therapeutics, or Guide co Health, 
by the Rev. Mr. Townſend. 5 


* Thoſe mh with to acquire this minute 3 we 
refer to the inimitable work of the illuſtrious Sauvage. 


We 
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We habe, however, followed Dr. BROWR's me- 
thod with ſome variations, confidering it as moſt ſim- 
ple; ſince by bringing thoſe diſcaſes together which 
demand ſimilar remedies *, it proves that however 
noſologiſts have multiplied names, there is truly 

ſpeaking but two diſeaſes, or oppoſite ſtates of the 
conſtitution, each of which requires its own treatment. 
In our work we, therefore, propoſe marſhalling | 
out diſeaſes i into three grand . or e viz. 


1. STHENIC DISEASES f. 
u. ASTHENIC DISEASES * elde 


III. ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE E POL 
SN cs 5. 


*The defect of Cullen's ſyſtem is the clafling together the 
moſt oppoſite diſeaſes; thus fimple inflammatory fever. is. 
placed together with typhus, or putrid fever, as ſpecies of the 


ſame genus, as is alſo the common quinſey, with the malig- 


nant ſore throat; catarrh is companion with dyſentery, and 
hydrophobia with colic, and hydrothorax with rickets, and 
ſcrophula with chlorofis, jaundice, and ſyphilis, and pſora, 
the itch, with a fracture of a bone, &c. How different this 
arrangement from the ſimple method we have adopted; and 
how confounding muſt it be to the medical writer, who. is ob- 
liged to treat ſeparately of each diſeaſe! _ in 11 
+ Or, diſeaſes of ſtrength, from 90s, force. | 15 
} Or, diſeaſes of weakneſs, from aghereia, weaknebs. This 
was the two-fold divifion of Brown. 
$ Including moſtly infectious diſorders, ſeparated from the 
reſt chiefly If on the ene of Pneumatic Haig. ” 
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1. A furious delirium. © 
2. Redneſs and turgeſcence of the face and e yes. 
. Impatience of light and noiſe. = - 5 
4. A quick, hard, and generally ſteady pulſe 
ſometimes howeyer very full. 
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Head-ach, violent. 3 
We are not to confound the delirium, which 
common ſymptom i in, many fevers, with the original 
inflammation of the brain, which will readily be 
diſtinguiſh by obſerving, that 1 in the phrenitis the 
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delirium 1 1s e and violent, before there be ; any 
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remarkable degree of fever; whereas, in the com- 
mon febrile delirium, the diſeaſe is always of ſome 
days contiguance before: the deluiumſ is obſervable, 
and the degree of raving is correſpondent to the de- 
gree of fever: but in the true phrenſy the degree of 
fever is never correſpondent to the delirious fury, 
which is equal to \phat we. meet with 1 in real mad- 
| neſs, from which the inflammation of the meninges 
is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, but by the ſhortneſs of 
its duration ; for it muſt terminate either in recovery 
or death, jn the ſpace of a very few. days. 5 
The original or true phrenſy is not a common 
diſeaſe in theſe temperate climates j, b but in the hat 
countries, where people are often expoſed, to the 
ſun, and incautious of defending the head | from the 
ſcorching heat, the veſſels i in that part are frequently 
ſo weakened and irritated, that they give way to, the 
force of the fluids, and, become the feat” of an ins 
able criſis, as one may readily conceive, from conſi- 
dering the delicacy of the affected veſſels and their 

importance in the animal ceconomy. - 5 5 AE 8 
Sauvage, by dividing inflammations into # mem- 
branacex and parenchymatoſe, was here under the 
neceſſity of making two diſtinct genera, "pbreniti : 
and cepbalitis; and. he ſplits, theſe into no leſs than 
twenty-four ſpecies ; intending, by the firſt, whole 
caſes wherein only the meninges is inflamed; and, 
by the ſecond, thoſe wherein the ſubſtance of the 


youu and cerebellum- become-the ſeat of the diſeaſe. 
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Theſe diſtinctions, with reſpect to practice, are to- 
„ "Re | > | | 
tally ſuperfluous, as being only different ſtages of 
the ame diſeaſe; for the Phrenitis, before the pa- 
tient dies, will generally run on till it becomes a 
cephality. oe | 
_ e r <LI A 
The termination of N if it does not. ſoon 
reſolve itſelf, i is an incurable mania, or idiotiſm, 
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APOPLENXIA®; 
APOPLEXY. 


Tun diſorder is marked, 

1. By a ſudden privation of all the en of 

ſenſe and voluntary motion. 

2. The joints remain flexible, and the muſcles 
Bacon” 

3. The perſon affected ſeems to be in a mp 
profound ſleep, with a abe nee or 
ſnoring. 

We may diſtinguiſh a fit of apoplexy from that 
of ſwooning by obferving the pulſe and ge | 
In apoplectic caſes, 

4. The pulſe is always ftrong ant full. 

5. The countenance is fluſhed for the moſt Part, 
and always looks full and feels warm. 

Whereas in fyncope, 
1. The pulſe is either greatly weakened, or not 
to be felt at all. 


* F rom arora, to ſtrike down. = 


23 The Wend is not obſervable. {awed 
3. The countenance falls, 3 419-6 anith 
4 Redneſs forlakes the lips, d cas 


In od 1 people who are in- 
clined to be corpulent, have a florid complexion, 
are full of blood, with ſhort necks, and who indulge 
too freely in the. pleaſures of the table, without 
taking proper exerciſe. And what makes me more 
eſpecially place this diſeaſe among the ſthenic is, that 
there is always reaſon to ſuſpect an oppreſſed brain, 
ang te morn of el uſual conſequence, 


the nervous ſyſtera ® "OP 


The reader will alan 1 that all abente 

diſeaſes in their ſequel become aſthenic, hence the 
puzzlings they have created to ſyſtematic noſolo- 
giſts, and the error which noſology introduces into 
practice. In our method we avoid all this, and fol- 
low the path of nature. We ſhall trace here in their 
order ſthenie diſeaſes, commencing from the head, 
and ſo going downwards, until we rener ex- 
demie remarking the ſequels of . 


| * _ Hunter, wha paid —_ attention to this fabje8, 
in all the caſes he diſſected at St. George $ hoſpital, found a 
coagulum of blood, or ſuffuſed IR "Vide Dr. root 
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8 ele 90 1 Dr. Ruſk; for many Acer been 
unſucceſsfül in all the caſes, except two, of internal 
dropſy of the brain, which came under my care, 1 
began to entertain doubts of the common theory of 
th s diſorder, and to ſuſpect that the effuſion of water 
ſould be conſidered only as the effect of a Primary . 
Inflarination, or congeſtion of blood in the brain. 
I mentioned this opinion to my colleague Dr. 

Wiltar i in the month of June 1788, and delivered 
it the winter following in my lectures. The year 
afterwards I was confirmed in it by hearing that the 
ſame idea had occurred to Dr. Quin. I have ſince 
read Dr. Quin's treatiſe on the dropſy of the brain 
with great pleaſure, and conſider i it as the firſt dawn 
of light which has been ſhed upon the theory of this 
diſorder. In purſuing this ſubject, therefore, I ſhall 

_ avail myſelf of Dr. Quin's diſcoveries, and endea- 
your to arrange the facts and obſeryations I have 
cons a EL Ok, : collected 


collected in ſuch a manner, and to form a cunnected 
and more ſucceſsful mode of treating this diſeaſe s 
I ſhall begin this inquiry by en Ae 
| _ Propolinons:.. 1 Fi ef 24 ie non 1112151 e 03 
1. The internal dropſy of the brain is der 
confined/chiefly 1 children. 104 1 | 21 0 
2. In children the brain is PRRTE e to 
other parts of the / body, than it is n adults; and of 
courſe a greater proportion of blood is ſent to ĩti in 
childhood than ĩn the ſubſequent periods of liſe.— 
The effects of this determination of blood to the 
brain appear in the mueous diſcharge from the noſe, 
and in the ſores on the head and weiin We ra 
which are ſo common in childhood. + 
3. In all febrile diſeaſes there is a os 
determination of blood to the brain. This vecurs 
in a more eſpecial manner in children; hence the 
reaſon why they are ſo apt to be affected by convul- 
ſions in the eruptive fever of the ſmall-pox, in den- 
tition, in the diſeaſes from WO RE in the firſt 
_—_ of intermitting fever. 
In fevers of every kind, and in every ſtage of 
life, there is a diſpoſition to effuſion in that part to 
which there is the greateſt determination. Thus in 
inflammatory fever, effuſions take place in the lungs 
and in the joints. In the bilious fever they occur 
in the liver, and in the gout in every part of the 
body. The matter effuſed is always influenced by 
the ben of the part in which it takes place. 
TOS of 1 —— Tn. 
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proceeded to mention the remote cauſes of this dii- 
order; but as this inquiry may poſlibly fall into the 
hands of ſome gentlemen who may not have acceſs 
to the deſcription of it as given by Dr. Whytt, Dr 
-Fothergill, and Dr. Quin, I ſhall introduce a hiſtory 
of its ſymptoms taken from the laſt of thoſe authors. 
I prefer it to the hiſtories by Dr. Whytr and Dr. 
Fothergill, as it accords e with the he ee 
phænomena of this diſorder. 

— . in general the patent is dd . 
5:26 | 1 drowſy: and peeviſh. | 

3. The ſkin is obſerved to be hoc and dry 
woarqds the evening. 

4. There is a ſharp head - ach chiefly'i in e 4 
part, or, if not there, nn in the crown of 
the head, or one fide. 

Sl 5. The head is often el to the fide affeQted, 
Ie The an at this n 2 gu- i 
: mY Glens ance; 

'When the una Dat e conti- 
nued for a-few days, 

9. The axis of one eye is generally found to > be 
turned in towards the noſe. | 
an The pupil on this de is rather more dilaed 
+» than the other. 

11. If both eyes are ao affected the va 
are enlarged. 

12. The head- ach becomes more cxerueiating - 
zo 13. — 


13. Pyrexia now lnerdaſes/ the pulſe is freqt 

| "breathing quick, exacerbations 'of the ber 
take place towards evening, and the face 15 
occaſionally fluſhed; uſually one cheek i is "much 
more affected than the other. 10 

; 10. Tehporary perſj rpirations break" our vill 

e ene eee 

Is 5. Delirium, And that of the ; moſt violent Kind, 

9 particularly if the patient Sia arrived at the 
age of puberty, now takes place, © FOR” 


£3 71 7 E Ai <1 bs - 7 22 : {WE +; 11 14 iN hne 


The, diſeaſe, if not reſolred, then undergoes ther 
remarkable:, hange, which ſometimes - ſuddenly 
points, out, the commencement, of What has been 
called its ſecond ſtage: the pulſe becomes ſlow but 
between the pulſations; the pain of the head, or of 
whatever part had previouſly; been affected, ſeems 
to abate, ox at leaſt the patient becomes apparently 
leſs ſenſible of it; the interrupted ſſumbers, or per- 
petual reſtleſſneſs which prevailed during the earlier 
periods of the diſorder, are now ſucceeded by an al- 
moſt lethargic torpor, the ſtrabiſmus, and dilatation 
of the pupil increaſe, the patient lies with one, or 
both eyes half cloſed, which, when minutely exa- 
mined, are often found to be completely inſenſible 
to light; the vomiting ceaſes; whatever food or 
medicine is offered is uſually fwallowed with appa- 
rent voracity; the bowels at this period generally 
wen n coſtive. 5 

0 


[ 


33 
* 11 every effort made by art fails ta excite the 
linking powers of lie, the fi ſymptoms. of What has 
been called the ſecond ſtage are ſoon fi ucceeded by 
others, which more. certainly announce the approach 
of death. The pulſe aga again becomes equal, but ſo 
weak and quick, that it is almoſt impoſſible to count 
it; a difficulty of breathing, nearly reſembling the 


Stertor Apoplecticus, is often obſerved; ſometimes 


the eyes are ſuffuſed with blood, the fluſhing of the 


face is more frequent. than before, but of ſhorter 
duration, and followed by a deadly paleneſs; ; red 
ſpots,” or blotches, ſomerimes appear on che body | 
and limbs; deglutition becomes difficult, and con- 
vulſions generally cloſe the ſcene. In aue Git | 
may obſerve, the jaws-of a child of four years of age 
were ſo firmly locked for more chan a day before 
death, that it was ĩimpoſſible to introduce either fooe 
or medicine into his mouth; and in another caſe, 


an hæmiplegia, attended with ſome remarkable cir- 
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45g disease is ſented generally i in the d - "or 
whites of the eye. SOIT 35 
hy 1. The veſſels which before only NEN 10 
| | paſſige of ſerum : now admit of red globutes.”' 
"- There is great pain, eſpecially upon "moying 
the balls of the m_ 7. 1 
3. There is a frequent effuſion of tears. 
When the affection of the adnata is Conliderabie, 
the inflammation is not unfrequently communicated 
to the ſubjacent membranes of the eye, and even 
to the retina itſelf, which e ſo 1 55 a ſenſi- 
bility, that 
4. The ſlighteſt impreſſion of 5 becomes i in 
tolerable. | 
Oculiſts have multiplied diſeaſes of the eye d | 
parts ſurrounding, without end. Dr. Rowley has 


15 LHFTY [3.3 


„ een aha! af the eye. 
1 wot 4 4 


lately 


lately publiſhed a work, giving names and remedies 
for one hundred and eighteen principal diſeaſes in 
the eyes and eyelids; but however one may admire 


nity, we ſhall not follow him in ſplitting 
of hairs, for, as Cullen juſtly obſerves, ſuch diviſions 
are idle, if not hurtful; for all caſes of inflammation 
of the membranes differ only in their intenſity, as 
blue varies from azure to indigo, and are to be 
cured by remedies of the ſame kind more or leſs 
employed. | | 
The inflammation of the eye ſometimes od 


his 


= thickening of the thin membrane covering the 


eye, general or partial, creating blindneſs. from the 
opacity of the cornea, and when the ſuffuſion of lymph 
is internal, coating che retina, and obſtructing the 
impulſe of light on it; and the eryſtalline lens is 
5 ſometimes er obſcure from the ſame cauſe, 

and at times the ball of the eye itſelf ſuppurates, and, 
. corroding every part, obliterates the an YE 
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1 HB  Eryſipelas of the face comes on, | 
1. With a cold ſhivering, after which i Ll Pa 
2, The hot ſtage, which is frequently attended, 
3 With confuſion of the head, or delirium. 


eſs, ſometimes, | | 
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, Pulſe frequent, commonly full and hard, 


. "When theſe ſymptoms ve continued for * 
WO, or at moſt three days, there appears 1 5 
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A redneſs c covering the face, not very vivid, 
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readily diſappearing upon preſſure, but quickly 


Fraeturning again. 3355 
g $. This, redneſs gradually ſpreads from che p 
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commonly till it ſpreads over the hairy ſcalp, 
or deſcends upon ſome part of the neck, 1 
the redneſs ſpreads with a pain like that 
5 For ardide. it e commonly difappears, or at 
leaſt ex in the parts it had Defare OC- 
cupied. rn ä | | 
10. All the parts upon which the redneſs appears 
are at the ſame: time affected with ſome ſwel- 
ling, which continues "ors a time after the red- 

neſs has abated, Las 

11. The whole face becomes conſiderably turgid 


The. inflammation coming 1 upon the face does 
dot produce any remiſſion of the fever which 
had before prevailed; and ſmetitnes the fever 

1 _ increaſes with FEE increaling and ſpreading in- 
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flammation. e 
13. The inflammatien "uſually © continues 00 or 
ten days; and, for the ſame time, the fever 

and ſymptoms attending i it alſo continue. * 

. When the redneſs, and ſwelling have Proceed- 

ed for ſome time, there commonly ariſe, ſooner 
= PT later, bliſters ofa larger or ſmaller ſize; on 

" ſeveral parts of the face, containing a thin yel- 

Jowiſh, er alt colourleſs 1iquor. - pans 


nd, The ſurface of the ſkin, i in the bliſtered plages, 
ſbomerites becomes livid and Blactiſa; but this 


e Fer feidon goes deeper than the ſurface, or 
LC e 


fkin; 29489 60d giog 2d 
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16. On the parts of the ſurface n not affected with 
bliſters, the cuticle ſuffers, towards the end hay 55 


| the diſcaſe, a confiderable deſꝗquamation. 


17. The eye-lids are often ſo much fivelled as en- 


tirely to ſhut up the eyes. 


Eryſipelas ſometimes occaſions ſuppuration of the 


eve-lids, but with the inflammation the fever com- 


monly ceaſes; and without evident eriſis, the patient 


returns to his ordinary ſtate of health. 
Perſons who have once laboured under this diſcaſe 


are very liable to 1 nen of it R in 
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Tars is wrt by fo excruciating a | pain in the 
car, as often to render the patient almoſt delirious. 


It often ends in ſup puration, and produces incur- 


able ane 
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CORYZA- t; 
OR, 
' DEFLUXION OF THE NOSE. 5 


Tunis is tian :diopathic diſcaſe, but gene- 
rally the firſt ſymptom of cold, or indication of an 
approaching aſthma, or meaſles; it is uſually ac- 


companied with ſneezing. | 


* From 6g, the ear. ; 
+ From 8 the head, and de, to flow. 
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Tos is an inflammation ofthe mucous membrane 
of the fauces, affecting eſpecially: that congeries of 
mucous follicles which form the tonſils, and ſpread- 
ny: to affect every part ol the mucous: mem- 

Ws, © he: . of this diſcaſe er Mail 2h 

1. Pain in ee 

2. Tumo 

one of hs ee ee 

3: Inflammation furroupding SB; fot 
_ .- + conſiderable main; wo f e 

5 over to che oche 

From xuwy, a dog, and ew, to angie, and tonſilla, 


the tonſils. x > 4 | 7 8 
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fonfil, and then deglutition is almoſt impoſſible, 
en a ſenſe of almoſt immediate ſuffoca- 

IF A $90 SEL canine of the mouth and 
.- throat. 

7: A frequent but difficult excretion af mucus. 

$. The neck is ſometimes puffed up, and this is 
reckoned not an unfavourable circumſtance, as 
it denotes leſs danger of ſuffocation. 

9. There is often à pain of the internal ear, from 
the inflammation YEN to the Euſtachian 
tube. 


1 o. Pale: nn an hundred, ws ftrong, and 


. is not ee in this diſeaſe 85 a 1 
to ſwallow ſolids with leſs difficulty than liquids, be- 


cauſe the ſwallowing of liquids requires the action of 
more of the muſcular faſciculi ſubſervient to deglu- 
tition, than that of ſolids ; the ſpittle, on account of 


its viſcidity, being more diſficult to ſwallow than 
even the liquids uſed for drink, the patient ſuffers it 


te accumulate inthe fauces, and hence the continual 


hawking, which increaſes the err of . . 5 af- 
fected, and prevents ſleep. - 


The cynanche toaſillaris t terminates wa ac, 
ray is diſperſion, or enn of * tumour 2 8 
| Inflammation; or by ſuppurat 1 5 
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+ | CYNANCHE TRACBBALIS), * 


5, 


OR, 
CRO UP. 


en ſeat of this diſcaſe i is the aid ling 
che upper part of the trachea.  _ 

The ee charaQeriſtic of it are : the 0 
lowing: I . 

. A 0 with ſome Murine EP ringing | 
fond both in ſpeaking and Mt as if che 
noiſe came from a brazen tube. i +: 
2: Difficult reſpiration, ſhewn by a e 8 
in Wege as if the el, Wn * * wo» 
ſtraitened. CE 
A dry ra TORE 3 eee, eee 
Pulſe frequent and fl.. 
An uneaſy ſenſation of heet. 
Pain fituated about the larynx, © 
Sometimes a redneſs and les about * 


| fauces. 1 
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In this . ſo quick and fatal to children, the 
ſequel of the inflammation, if not reſolved, is an exu- 


dation analogous to that found on the ſurface of 
inflamed viſcera, appearing partly in a membranous 


cruſt, and partly in a fluid ſome what reſembling : 


pus; hence, 
8. If any thing is ſpit up, it is purulent mat- 
ter, ſometimes ee films reſembling 
ta A ſenſe of ſuffocation, which actually happens 
from the obſtruction of the trachea, often ex- 
tending along its ramifications, or bronchia. - | 
In Dr. Hunter's Muſeum TY may 185 a beauti- 
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ſpecimen of this membranmee. 
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CARDITIS*; . 
OR, 


INFLAMMATION OF THE HEART. 


Tax membranes which line and divide the cheſt 
are extremely liable to become the ſeat of active in- 
flammation, as well as the lungs. The heart alſo, and 
pericardium are alſo ſubject to the ſame inflammation 
(though the examples are rare), as may be diſcover- 
ed from the inſpection of dead bodies after death, 
wherein the heart has ſometimes been found in a 
ſtate of ſuppuration, and cruſted over with purulent 
matter, The characters of Carditis, however, are 
dubious and ' equiyocal, reſembling thoſe of the 
other thoracic inflammations, whoſe general charac- 
ters, however, are: 

1. Fever, uſhered 3 in with rigour, 

2. Difficult breathing, 

3. Head-ache. 

4. Pain in the region of the heart. 


5 From ge. the heart. | * 
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5. The pulſe, 9 and irregular, hard, _ 
quick. 

6. Increaſe of N when lying « on the leſt 

ſſde. | 5 

7. Palpiration. 

8. The greateſt anxiety 2 diſtreſs 

9. Syncope, or faintings. 
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risostrien 


OR, 
PLEURISY. 


Tux characters of this diſeaſe are, 

1. Fever. 

2. A hard tenſe pulſe, uſually full, 

3- Acute pain, or ſtitch in the right Gde, ſeated 
under the fixth or ſeventh rib, near the fleſhy 
part of the breaſt. This does not commence 

until ſome hours after the fever, and often is 
not felt until the third or fourth day. 

. 4+ A teaſing, dry cough, and 

5. A ſtraitneſs, or oppreſſion, of the cheſt. 

6. The blood cupped and covered with a buff 
coat, 

But, as Cullen juſtly obſerves, this inflammation, 
local at firſt, commonly communicates to the conti- 
guous parts, and extends not only over that part 
covering the . but alſo over the mediaſtinum, 


Ls From rags tbe membrane inyeſting the thorax; 
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and the whole ſurface of the lungs, for upon diſſec- 
tion it has been ſhewn, in a hundred of inſtances, 
that the pleura, in its contracted ſenſe, is hardly 


ever affected alone, the inflammation being generally 
extended over the mediaſtinum and the whole 


membranous body of the 21 in which caſe we 
bare a e, = 
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Wu 1955 before. ſeen, 1 peripneumony is auly 
a more general inflammation of the membrane which 
lines the cheſt, as well as the lungs, . both external 
_ internal, and it is e- ee by n 


pleuriſy by, 


| 1. Ky moiſt cough, the matter ſpit up being fre- 


quently ſtreaked with blood. 
2. The pain is ſituated ſometimes under the ſter⸗ 
, ſometimes in the back, betwixt the 


anions and when in the ſides, its place has 
deen higher, « or lower, more forward, or back. | 


ward, than in the true pleuriſy. 


| 3. The pain is generally dull and r Abet 


dn expreſſion of diſeaſe, than an acute pain. 
= 4. The e is much more laborious. | . 


. Fr rom ei, . and myo pan} the lungs. _ 
pats 5 Great 
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5. Great pain upon inſpiration. 
6. Pulſe leſs full and hard than i in npleurih ofin 
| thready, | 


Sauvage has made two diſtin genera of the 


' ppt and peripneumonia, and has ſubdivided 
them into no leſs than thirty-two ſpecies ; twenty of 


pleuriſy, and twelve of peripneumony. Though 
theſe minute diſtinctions are extremely ſatisfactory, 
conſidered as hiſtories of the diſeaſe, and the induſ- 
try and accuracy of the obſerver are greatly to be ad- 
mired, and commended, yet they are of no uſe 
taken on the great ſcale of things, and cannot aſſiſt 
the practitioner in his indications of cure. Perhaps 
it would have been better to have conſidered. oy 
riſy and peripneumony as one diſeale. 

The pneumonic, like other flancnond, may 


terminate by reſolution, the excitability being worn 


down by the difeaſe, when the cough gradually 
ceaſes, and the patient by degrees rc recovers his for- 
mer health. N e 

But in caſes where the patients have * not been 


Po treated at firſt, the pneumonic, like other 


inflammations, may terminate in ſupputation, ſome- 


times producing the depoſition of coagulable lymph 


on the ſurface of the pleura, which form numberleſs 
adbefios, joining the convex ſurface of the lungs 


to the ribs, or a vomica may be formed in the lungs, 


which very frequently is a conſiderable time 
before it burſts; and in ſome caſes where there 
happens to be but little preſſure on any of the 

| larger 


larger trunks of the pulmonary veſſels, and the eyſt 
is of a compact texture, theſe abſceſſes will occaſion 
no great. diſtreſs, nor much hectic fever; for, if 

there be little or no abſorption, we ſhall have little 
or no hectic fever; but whenever the vomica breaks, 
and the purulent matter is taken up by the abſor- 
bents, and carried into the circulation, then the pa- 

tient will be ſeized with alternate cold and hot fits, 
which will bring on profuſe ſweats,” and in the endl 
deſtroy life, unleſs it ſnould ſo happen, that the pu- 
rulent matter aan bes eee * ee 

tion. ; 
We —_ oat as a VOmica is 1 if 45 
fourteen days the ſymptoms, though abated in vio- 
lence, ſhall ſtill appear far from being removed; 
the cough, difficulty of breathing, and opprefſion 
continuing, though the pain has ceaſed ; the pulſe 
ſtill quick, though weaker and ſofter; and if, joined 
to theſe, the patient ſhall feel a light ſhivering, and 
this be ſucceeded by heat, we may be certain that a 
ſuppuration has taken place: and when we find 
theſe ſymptoms grow every day more and more 
diſtreſſing, that the cough is exaſperated upon the 
leaſt motion, and the patient can only lie on the 
affected fide, or perhaps cannot lie down at all, 
while weakneſs and waſting are daily more evident, 
then we may be aſſured that there is a formed col- 
lection of matter, from which the patient will have 
little or no proſpect of eſcaping, unleſs the abſcefs 
ſhould happen to burſt into the branches of the 
trachea, 


trachea, in ſuch a gradual manner as not to occi⸗ 
ſion ſuffocation; but allow the purulent matter to bt 

coughed up, and expectorated by degree. 
+» This diſeaſe, then, has alſo a termination peculiar 
to itſelf, which is a rupture of a veſſel, and ſuffu- 
nion, which often brings on the fatal cataſtrophe, or ĩs 
the foundation of a true phthiſis, or conſumption. 
From the debility in the abſorbents, occaſioned 
[by a long protratted pneumonia, the effuſed ſerum 
erhaled to lubricate every part is not taken up as 
pneumonia, hydrothorax, or water in the cheſt. 
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A was bade explaiabd FR 
ſpeaking of the manner in which rheums im the head, 
creaks in the neck, inflammation of the eyes, colds, 
and rheumatic pains were produced, vide Vol. III. 


Sect. XI. to depend upon an inereaſed irritability 


ariſing from an a . to 11 _ IE ſubſe- 
quent ſtimuli. 18 2 
We will here enter _— bauen Ineo the 
ſymptoms of catarrh. 12 
1. It is not till the next 1 or nds wie ſe- 
cond or third day, that the perſon who has 
caught cold begins to complain and recollects 


. to cold, . G 8 ms Cs | 


common) or general. 


obo 


This frequent, but curious fat, is ſimilar to. 


150 From egen to flow ate 
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what happens in the operations of the cauſes of 
other febrile diſeaſes. From the commencement of 
their action on the body, ſome time mult elapſe be- 
fore the ſyſtem in general can be affected by them, 
ſo as to produce the diſeaſe correſponding to the na- 
ture of the cauſe. The ſymptomatic fever, in con- 
ſequence of wounds, amputations, and other chirur- 
gical operations on the body, is ſeldom conſiderable 
till the third day after they have been performed. 
So with bliſters it is ſome hours before the action 
commences: This cauſe. will go on ſlowly, acting 
imperceptibly, until the ſyſtem in general is affected, 
exciting, 

2. More or leſs of fever, or that diſagreeable 15 
ſation over the body which om precedes 
the acceſſion of fever. 8 

3. The leaſt cold 1 uneaſineſs even in 
warm weather. 

4. The membranes of the noſe become firſt of. 
fected, and there is a 58 and aſterward | 
defluxion of that part. | 

5. Often the amygdalæ, and other glands about 
the throat, mark the firſt ſtage of this diſorder. 

6. There is frequently conſiderable hoarſeneſs, 
eſpecially towards night. | 

7. In a few days the trachea, or 3 be- 
comes affected, when the throat appears huſky. 

8. After which the natural ſecretion is increaſed, 
and altered, and there is a conſiderable diſ- 


353 
charge of a an ſharp rheum from che «glands 
ol the throat and fauces. CV 


9 The ſecretion from the upper parts ee 2 
and it is now ſaid to fall on the: breaſt, 5 
Which feels tight. | 


10. At firſt there is al! a dckling mT N 
expectoration comes on, which 1s thin at firſt, ; 
gradually becomes thicker, . 


11. And diminiſhes in quantity until the motbid 
Tecretion ceaſes with Wy ee of the 155 
tient. | 5 
Veste for the crak part of the ku . 
man race, colds ſo often reſolve themſelves under 
every treatment, and being unaccompanied with ſick- | 
neſs or pain, are therefore fooliſhly  negle&ed. 
It. is only a cold, and hence little heeded. So the 
man goes to battle and eſcapes ; but will the ſame 
good luck always await him? The pitcher that is 
often taken to the well comes home at laſt broken. 
Perſons who have colds on them are too often 
tempted, on account of buſineſs or pleaſure; to expoſe 
themſelves to viciſſitudes of cold and heat, by which 
means that preternatural irritability brought on the : 
internal membrane of the bronchia is kept up, and 
the increaſed ſecretion” and cough are oſten pro- 
trated for a conſiderable time. For, when the ſyſ- 
tem is once morbidly affected, or even aſter the pa- 
tient has apparently recovered from his indiſpoſition, 5 
cauſes of the ſame kind, though greatly inferior to 
Vol. II. Aa „ nl 


I 
what was at firſt neceſſary for the production of the 
diſeaſe, will exaſperate it, or ſubject the perſon to a 
_ relapſe often more ſevere than the firſt attack. 
From theſe repeated attacks re, of blood 
| often ariſes, and very frequently obſtruCtions 
formed, called tubercles. Te 
It is highly probable; that a gradual ee of 
much obſtructions takes place, eſpecially if the per- 
pn eſcapes a return of the ſame. diſorder for any 
conſiderable time. But if; from repeated colds, 
theſe obſtructions increaſe in number and obſtinacy, 
they become at laſt irreſolveable, and lay the foun- 
dation of what are called tubercles in the lungs, 
which are ſometimes: attended with difficulty of 
breathing on any briſk or violent exerciſe, and are 
often the cauſe of a chronic dry cough. But, as 
_ theſe complaints are temporary, and not accompa- 
nied with pain, the danger of the diſorder is fre- 
quently overlooked, till, by ſome future catarrh, 
they are irritated into a ſtate of inflammation, and 
aſterwards ſuppurating, bring on a phthiſis pulmo- 
nalis, the moſt treacherous and mortal of all diſ- 
Kaſes. . 
Alſo every one who bas been aflifted with a 
ſevere catarrh, ending in a troubleſome cough of 
long duration, becomes more liable to returns of it, 
on catching. cold, than he Was before the firſt at- 
tack: of that diſorder. Such a perſon comes, by 


| 5 


degree, to, have larger * of phlegm in his 


8 gy 55 * 


| lungs than formerly, and, in conſequence of it, fre- 
quent fits of coughing, without any acceſſion of 
cold, eſpecially in the winter or cold weather, part- 
ly from à diminution of perſpiration, bus chiefly 
from the general operation of cold on the body. 
This gradually increaſes as age advances, and often 


proves not only the cauſe of habitual coughs, but of 
the humoral SOR... 35 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. | 
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FEBRIS CATARRHALIS; 
8 | OR, 


A CATARRHAL FEVER. 


Tx1s diſeaſe commonly comes on with the fame 
fymptoms as other febrile diſeaſes, that is, 
1. With alternate chills and ow, often there is 
no pyrexia. 
2. The cough comes on almoſt at firſt. 
3. Accompanied with ſome expectoration, gene- 
rally of a thick ropy mucus. 
4. The face is ſwelled and fluſhed. 
5. Some giddineſs and ee e 
the diſeaſe. 
6. There is a ſenſt of laſſitude over the whole 
7. There is a difficulty of breathing. 
8. A ſenſe of RECs and ſtraitneſs of the 
_ cheſt. - 


9. With ſome obſcure pain . 
- 10. The 


357 
10. The cough is frequent and violent. 


11. Sometimes it excites even vomiting Foe _ 
12. Frequently a e er enttech ee 
this diſeaſN. FA 


13. The blood drawn Fang a ot 


This diſeaſe has often the appearance only of a 
more violent catarrh, and after the employment of 


ſome remedies 1s entirely relieved by a free and co- 
_ pious expectoration. In other caſes, however, the 

feveriſh and catarrhal ſymptoms are at firſt very 
moderate, and even flight; but after a few days, 
theſe ſymptoms ſuddenly become conſiderable, and 
put an end to the patient's life when the indications 
of danger were before very little evident. 


From the different circumſtances in which this . 
diſſeaſe appears, the pathology of it is difficult. It 


is certainly often no other at firſt than a catarrbal 
affettion, which, in elderly perſons, is frequently at- 


tended with a large afflux of mucus to the lungs; 


and it was on this footing that Sydenham conſidered 
it as only differing in degree from his Febris Hye- 
malis, A catarrh, however, is ſtrictly an affection 
of the mucous membrane and follicles of the bron- 
chiz alone: but it may readily have, and frequently 
has, a degree of pneumonic inflammation joined to 
it; and in that caſe may prove more properly the 
_ peculiar diſeaſe we treat of here. But, further, as 


pneumonic inflammation very often produces an 


effuſion of ſerum into the bronchiæ, ſo this, 
in ry | may occur in conſequence of a 


Aa 55 light 
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light degree of inflammation ; and when it does 
Mppen, will give the exquiſite and fatal caſes: ofithe | 
peripheumonia notha, or baſtard pleuriſy, dalled fach 
when there is a ſuffuſion of ſputa, or lymph, frown 
out eve che tar dene of the __ CO 
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SECT. LXVII. 
CONTAGEOUS CATARRH; 
„ on; 8 
INFLUENZA. 
As contageous diſcaſes demand the popular at- 
tention, being ſuch as generally exclude the ad- 


vice of phyſicians, who, provided they eſcape, arg 5 


too much employed to attend every one who Is 


ſeized, I ſhall be as explicit on this diſcaſe as poſ- | 


_ ſible. : | 
Whilſt it was the general opinion of philoſophers 
that all things vpon earth were governed by the 


heavens, phyſicians imputed the epidemical ca- 


tarrhous ſemipeſtilential fever to the influence of 
the ſtars; whence the Italians gave it the name of in- 
fluenza. From Hippocrates to Sydenham, it was 
known and is mentioned by the name of febris 
catarrhalis epidemica : : but Sydenham chiefly calls it 
tuſſis epidemica. Since Sydenham's time it has been 
variouſly named, but is now generally aun by the 
name of nen 
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Dr. F othergill's account of this diſeaſe, as ap- 
proaching more nearly to our own times, 1 


the higheſt attention. 
About the beginning of the laſt ONE A 3 


of the year 1775, it was mentioned to me, ſays the 


benevolent Dr. Fothergill, that in many families 


1 


moſt of the ſervants were ſick ; that they had colds, 


coughs, ESI? and other pulmonic com- 
plaints, 

In the ſpace of a week theſe complaints became 
more general; few ſervants eſcaped them, eſpecially 
the men, who were moſt abroad; many of the 
other ſex, likewiſe, and people of higher conditions, 


| were attacked: nor were children exempted. 
The diſeaſe, which had hitherto been either left 


entirely to itſelf, or had been treated with the uſual 


domeſtic medicines appropriated to colds, now 


claimed the attention of the faculty, and, for the 


ſpace of near three weeks, In, them. univerſally 


| employed. 


Moſt of thoſe e I faw were ſeized (and of- | 


ten fo ſyddenly as to be ſenſible of the attack) 


. With a ſwimming, or ſlight pain 1 the head, 


2. A ſoreneſs of the throat. 


3- Pains wandering oyer the body, with a ſenſe | 


of coldneſs, particularly in the gutremities. 
4. A cough, ſoon followed by 2 
5. A running of Fe noſe, j 
6. Watery eyes. | 
7: Slight ako 
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8. More or leſs feveriſh monks N „eee, 
9. Inquietude. * He 185 ee bn 
10. Pain about the breaſt © © Ht 4 2503, n . 
11. The tongue was e moiſt, po rn 
12. The ſkin ſeldom hot and dry. 


13. The pulſe often full, quick, and hard. © 
In a few days every complaint abated, "except 
the cough, which continued after the ſubſiding of 
the other ſymptoms, which in the fore part of the 
night was exceedingly troubleſome and vexatious,' 
and towards morning there GRO came on a 
ſweat and eaſy perſpiration. | 
Many who neglected themſelves, and went abs 
with the diſtemper upon them, frequently got addi- 
tional colds, and brought on a fever of the moſt 
dangerous kind; a few died phrenetic. ' 
Old aſthmatic perſons were likewiſe great fag 
ferers for the moſt part: a peripneumonic fever 
came gradually on, which often terminated fatally. 
And of thoſe who did recover, their amendment was 
ſlow, and treatment difficult. wy 
And indeed it appeared that very Lan hy by 
wholly eſcaped the influence of this morbid: con- 
ſtitution ; for it ſromay: to ne. wy preſent 
malady. 
It proved fatgl likewiſe to ſeveral very young 
u diſpoſing enn to TI __ or an. 
rheeas. | 
During this time, eds 4 18a were l af. 
 fefted; thoſe eſpecially that were well kept. The 
i RT | | horſes 


horſes had ſevere coughs, were hot, forbore eating, 
and were long in recovering. Not many. of them 
died, that I heard of; but. ſeveral dogs. wa 

To the conſideration, of the faculty in this city, is 
this ſketch of the late epidemic ſubmitted, with all 
due deference; and with a requeſt, that if the obſer- 
vations they have made do not correſpond with this 
recital, they will be pleaſed to communicate their 
remarks while the remembrance of the facts are re- 
cent; in order that as exact an account of this diſ- 
eaſe as poſſible neee, to our ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

If thoſe phyſicians 'in the country, into whoſe 
hands this eſſay may come, will be ſo obliging as to 
mention the time when this epidemic made its ap- 
pearance in their neighbourhood, and wherein it 
differed from the preceding ſketch, either in the 

ſymptoms or the method of cure, they will likewiſe 
contribute to the ſame good purpoſe. The united 
"obſervations of the faculty at large muſt greatly er- 
ceed the utmeſt efforts. of any individual, however 
_— bo _ be _—_— 40 n ale 1 7 


JOHN FOTHERGILL 
| London oh De r ena 5 
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Sun JOHN, PRINGLE, . 
Plaus f 10 29 n 97 bib, 


1. Tux ſpecies that 1 a eee ü 
ſore throat, with fever and ſhooting pains through 
the back part of my head; but theſe ſymptoms 
were never followed by a cough, I heard of ſeve- 
ral others who, like me, had never been troubled 
with a cough,” and only with this inflammatory an- 
gina. 


2. I think you do well to record the ſtate of the ' 


weather; but I think the concluſion ought to be, 
that the ſenſible: qualities of the air had moſt proba- 
bly no ſhare in producing this epidemic, I ſhould 
be tempred to ſay, that they had evidently-no part; 
for we hear of the ſame diſtemper having been in 
Italy, France, and in the Low Countries; and, 1 
doubt not, in other parts of Europe, had we inquir- 
ed. But it cannot be ſuppoſed that the ſtate of the 
atmoſphere, either as to weight, heat, or moiſture, 
was the ſame every where. And in the ſame 
country have we not ſeen it rage in one diſtrict, or 
city, whilſt others, at no great diſtance, were totally 
free? Let between the ſound and the ſickly chere 
could be no conſiderable meteorological difference. 

My concluſion, therefore, ſhould be, that ſueh epi- 
demics (of which there have been four in my re- 
 membrance) do not depend on any principles we 

are 


. 


364 
are yet acquainted wa, but upon ſome others, to 
be inveſtigated, and by ſuch means as Dr. Fother- 
gill very properly and moſt commendably propoſes 
to be done by the united: Inquiries of ee 
ihren. 
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December 16, 1776. 


IM Ts: 28th of October was s the firſt day on which | 
the late epidemic.cold ſeized. upon any one whom. 
had an opportunity of obſerving; and at the end 
of three weeks the cauſe, whatever it was, of this | 
diſtemper was ſo far weakened, as to be incapable 
of infecting thoſe who had eſcaped i it until that time; 
though many, who had ſuffered by it before, conti- 
nued to complain of the cough and hoarſeneſs much 
longer. The violence of this diſtemper uſually be- 
gan to abate in five or ſix days. 

In ſome it began with a ſickneſs and 5 
vomiting, which were the forerunners of a ſevere 
degree of this illneſs; in others the firſt ſymptoms 
were ſneezing, and a copious defluxion from the 
noſe and eyes, and theſe ſuffered much leſs, and 
were ſooner recovered. Many complained of a 
hoarſenels and joe throat, and of a tightneſs, op- 

_ preſſion, 
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365 | 
preſſion, and heat of their breaſts, and Iten 5 
pains in various parts, — in their heads, 
ſides, and backs. Almoſt every one of theſe pati- 
ents was afflicted" with a racking e with a 
ſenſe of coldneſs frequently returning upon them; 
with a failure of appetite and of ſleep; and with a 
languor and weakneſs much greater might have; 
been expected from the effects of any of the other 
ſymptoms. The degree of fever was ſeldom great. 
I ſaw two perſons in this diſtemper who had erup- 
tions upon their ſkins reſembling that of a ſcarlet 
fever. In two or three young men this diſorder. 
was increaſed to a dangerous height, and became a 
true perĩipneumony, attended with bloody phlegm, 
and manifeſtly requiring frequent bleedings, by which 
they were much relieved. Towards the middle or 
end of this illneſs a few were attacked with intolera- 
ble ſtitches in their ſides or loins, ſo that for rwo 
or three days they were confined almoſt to the ſame 
poſture, and if they were neceſſitated to change i it, 
they ſhewed all the marks of exquiſite pain. Lighter | 
cramps in the legs and arms were not uncommon at 
the going off of this malady. 
I knew none who could properly be ſaid to die 
of i it; but it ſeemed to haſten the death of two or 
three perſons, whom T found dying of ages and of 
other diſeaſes. n 
The keeping quiet within doors, together with | 
an abſtinence from the groſſer foods, and from heat- 
ing 83 was all which the generality of patients 
; required. 
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required. Small quantities of an opiate were very 
ſerviceable in allaying the inceſſant teaſing of the 
cough, and im quieting the reſtleſſneſs. Where the 


it appeared to me that bleeding was unqueſtionably 


uſeful, and leſſened rather than increaſed the lan- 


Suor. In a few it was neceſſary, beſides bleeding. 
to employ bliſters, with the other * * 


TS JOSE Pa L . EE + 17 5 Ro 3 


Ir is certain that many people, both in this town 
and its neighbourhood, were attacked by the epi- 
demic diſeaſe ſome days preceding the 20th of Oc- 
tober. As to the preciſe day when I firſt heard of 
it, I cannot ſpeak. of i it with accuracy. 

Men, confined by their buſineſs at home, ſuffered 
much leſs than thoſe who were expoſed to the air; 
and women, in general, leſs than men. Very young 
children were not much affected by this diſeaſe, Boys 
at ſchool were almoſt univerſally diſordered. Girls 
at ſchool (I ſuppoſe on account of their greater con- 
finement) were remarkably free from the influence 
of this conſtitution ; at leaſt, were not ſo generally 
attacked. 

Many were ſuddenly ſcized with great giddine 
and 


[ 


and intenſe pain in the head; ſome with 4 confi- 
derable nauſea, which ſometimes continued ſeverdt 
days. Some few had; in the: beginning, ſuceeſſive 
rigoürs. An uncommon languor, reſtlefſneſs, and 
anxiety, TR to DEP RE Tie” _ 
this diſeaſe. 5 

I faw none whoſe bulk tdifpoſitor wis 8 2 . 
rbæa. Thoſe who had a diarrhœa, had firſt com- 
plained of the common ſymptorms of a cold; which 
ceaſing, a diarrhcea followed; This, in ſome, atoſt 
_ even to a dyſentery. - They had almoſt conſtant 
pains 4 little above the navel, and a vety frequent 
evacuation of thin exctement, mixed with mucus. 
This was my caſe in particular, and that of ſeverat 
whom I viſited, and may others, a relation of 
whoſe cafes has been communicated to me. 
Dr. Fothergill ſays, the longue as always white. 
This ſeems too general an aſſertion: at leaſt the 
contrary happened in ſeveral inſtances which fell 
under my notice. 

The blood, in the beginning, was not always 
fizy; nor did I, in general, obſerve. the deep yellow 
ſerum mentioned by Dr. Fothergill. Likewiſe he 


wes 


cup-like appearance of the craſſamentum was remark- 
able in ſeveral caſes. 

In niany caſes it was neeeflary to hs away 
blood, even three or four times, on account. of the 
violence of the pleuritic and 1 pneumonic . 

_ tots, | 
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_Clyſters, ag uent mee. were of 


vice. 33 1 
The fever obs ſenſibly a main e ee * 
my experience, the Peruvian bark was uſed with 
advantage. And likewiſe, when a languor and de- 
bility (as frequently happened) continued aſter the 


vehemence of the Ak was unc, this brd 


an uſeful remedſ. 

Many perſons, even now, feel the feds af this | 
diſcaſe ; 3. an 1 know ſeveral, who are likely to die 
tabid. De, — 
| e 3 7 France, Holland, and | 
Germany, give us reaſon to conclude, that this epi- 
demic was much more fatal in other countries than 
in this iſland. And 1 believe it will appear that it 
was more fatal in ſeveral diſtant countries than 1 in 


this metropolis : and i its re e, 
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Da. HENRY REVELL REYNOLDS. 
My 0% had this 3 on the! 155 a” 


October, and on the ad of November I viſited 


ſeveral patients who bd labourcd: FRE it 0 done 


days. 
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the ſymptoms” appeared is as follows: watery eyes, 
ſwelling of the eye- lids, running from the noſe, 
cough, diarrhœa; fo that every part of the mucous 
membrane ſeemed to be progreſſively attacked. 1 
ſaw two others affected in the ſame way. 

In two inſtances I ſaw the tongue very dry, 
parched, and chopped. The patients were both 
corpulent women, aged between 30 and 40. At 
the time I. was called in to them they laboured un- 
der a true peripneumony ; but I learned that they 
were firſt attacked with the catarrhal ſymptoms. 
Blood drawn from both theſe patients, even at the 
third bleeding, had a very thick buff coat, and ex- 
hibited the cup-like appearance. 

Several whom I attended had this kind "2 
diarrhoea ; but I did not find it of ſervice. to any: 
on the contrary, I thought it prejudicial to ſome, as 

it ſeemed to prevent a free expectoration, which, to 
my apprehenſion, was the moſt critical and moſt 
ſalutary evacuation. Neither did warm copious 
ſweats, though univerſal, (unleſs they happened be- 
fore the ſeventh day) give that relief which one mw 
have expected from them. | 
With reſpect to the e of cure, mine 
was nearly the ſame as yours, and in the ſame or- 
der. Permit me only to mention, that I found the 
| Kermes mineral to anſwer my purpoſe exceedingly 
well, both as a diaphoretic and an expectorant. Af- 
ter ſeveral trials I preferred it to any other prepara- 
tion of antimony, ==» | 
OY Bb In 


In thoſe, caſes. where the 
bleſome 1 Kh recourſe to the 

doſes 3. 
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SECT. Il. 
PARAPHRENETIS 
7 "445 £6: N77 152 i 
ofa ; | 1 
| 2 
* INFLAMMATION oF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
= All! Y 2 CLOLERVE WEL : 3 


Tas diſeaſe, ccvorthiy to Du Chen; is not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from Pneumonia; for when the 
membrane of the diaphragm is inflamed, it comtnu- 
nicates the ſame affection to the other membranes, 
and is only a more complicated cafe of pneumonia. 
Dr. Cullen diſputes that it is accompanied, 
I. Wich a raging pr eg like e 

2. Riſus ſardonicus, and 
3. Other convulſive motions. 8 ö 

Br. Cullen is therefore for dropping the Gitise⸗ 
tion of this diſeaſe, as being a needleſs multiplication 
of terms, and would therefore wiſh to include car- 
ditis, pleuritis, peripneumony, and paraphrenitis, un- 
der one general term Rn or e 


monie inlammation. 555 
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SECT. IXIx. 


; c GASTRITIS; 
INFLAMMATION « OF THE ; STOMACH. 
Tus ſigns of qaſiritid; are, 


1. Moſt acute pain in the ſtomach, always in- 
creaſed upon ce even the a 
,, aientÞ ail 

2. r wen bs 1 ih 0 
3. Great internal heat, . like ieartburn, 
extending along the PORNO ” 365801 

4-. Conſtanc retching. A big 

5. Frequent hiccup. 

6. The pulſe ſmall, quick and 1 inermiting. 

7. The debilicy extreme. | 


When a real inflammation once takes 88 in 
ſuch a ſenſible part as the ſtomach, there muſt be 
very little chance for the patient's eſcape; for, un- 
leſs the inflammation can be reſolved in the very 
beginning, it almoſt conſtantly ends in a mortifica- 
tion, there being ſcarcely any room for ſuppuration, 
the part affected not having enough of the looſe 
texture, to Ait that way of termination. 
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| | INFLAMMATION 2 n ; SPLEEN, 
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1. A fixed, dull pain. 3 . 
hy A ſoreneſs felt upon preſſing t the ribs. mo 
contiguous to the ſpleen. = Fe ren 
: 3». An obſcur = 4 emitting fever, . wad KIT + 2 T_ 
As an original diſcaſe, the ſplenitis i is 3 5 
rare; but the ſpleen 1 is frequently loaded in conſe- 
quence of certain fevers, particularly the remittent, 
and often remains for a great length of time in the 
ſcirrhous or indolent ſtate. . Sometimes a ſuppura- 2 
| tion, takes, place in this. viſcus, and that without 
much previous diſtreſs, or evident diſorder, until, 
burſting all at once, the purulent matter is Jet looſe | 
among the abdominal viſcera,. and | in a few days puts ; 
an end to the patient's lie. 1 1207 5 
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HEPATITIS*; 
N 
INFLAMMATION oF THE LIVER. 
„ A KEPT L 
WI now 2 nen complaints, and proceed 
in order to inflammation of the parts contained with- 
in the abdomen, ſituate below the diaphragm. & 
"The firſt we ſhall give a FOOD of is the he- 
| The acute hepatitis is. A very uncommon'caſ& in 
this climate, and my be WIT by the follow- 
| eee, 4 2+ 015 910 I $03 1650 75181 
1. There is an acute pain a r the wp 'of the” 
© ſhoulder near the Hat” He 0 baus 
2. A dull obtuſe pain Juſt under the cht la 
on the right ſide, extending to the back, and 
red to the mould e. 521 by 75 __ 
2 3. The countenance appears fallow. fle . ud 
4. The pulſe is quick and thready,” 57 Sache 
45 The patient cannot lie on the leſt fide. Ee fi 


From *ray/ the liver, 
JAA 08 6. Preſſing 
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A 
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ed "Pref wines ths vol Abs "gives en 
* The breaching i is painful and difficile, I 
8. Thete is a dry cougn. _— 158 5 
gh Sometimes great fi = fs and vomit 
* mec PSY 209306183 £ a Wir 4 
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1 the inflammation is not : reſolved, 8 is in. 
duced often e a ſcirrhous ſtate of this viſcus, generally 

ending i in droply, or an abſceſs i is formed, which. either 
bark. into the cavity « of the abdomen at large, in 

which cale death muſt inevitably enſue, as the ſharp. 
purulent matter will corrode the ſurfaces of the other 
viſcera; or it puſhes outwardly, and occaſions 4 
ſwelling which ſometimes points ſo as to be favour- 
able for opening. 

If it ſhould happen that the liver, ee it was 
inflamed, adheres all round to the peritonæum, ſo as 
to form a bag for the matter, and hinder it from 
falling into the cavity of the abdomen, then open- 
ing the abſceſs by a ſufficiently large inciſion vill 
probably ſave the patient's life; but if the adheſion 
to the peritonæum be imperfect, the matter will fall 
down between it and the liver into the cavity at 
large, and the caſe will be as deſperate as Fas which 
has been juſt now mentioned, 

Sometimes the matter of an hepatic abſceſs comes' 
away in the urine, and ſometimes it is diſcharged by 
ſtool, When the matter comes off in the urine, we 
may conclude that it has been taken up by the 
branches of the vena cava, which are diſtributed 


JAIIT2ART | py, ,vPRACTIONAGS 


through the 1 and ou. PRE RY back. into, the 
circulation, from whence it is ſeparated by the kid- 
neys. But when the pus comes off by ſtool, it 
muſt either have burſt into the biliary. ducts, and 60 
have been carried by the ductus communis into the 
duodenum); or the abſceſs having. been formed. in 
the concave part of the liver, where it lies conti- 
guous to the colon, muſt have adhered to this inteſ- 
| tine, and burſt into its cavity, from whence the mat- 
ter will be diſcharged by ſtool, in a ſudden and 
| large flow, to the great and i im mediate relief of the 


| patient. 
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Tun is a var uncommo Werle. and may be 
known; in 890 Me F112 Thx 
1. By a ſharp pain in the upper va foepar of 
the abagmen. 10 zi n 
2. Tenſion and ſoreneſs upon. pi reſſure. 
3. The ulm ae of RR or inflammatory 
ſeyer. 74 pre e 
This e like the others, reſolves itſelf 
or terminates in ſuppuration, when the matter burſt- 
ing into the cavity of the abdomen, leaves the pati- 
ent without hopes of recovery. | : 


11 


* From er, the omentum. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE PER 
4 „ 1 is 1 
Tut ſymptoms of this rare diſcaſe, pe 
| | RHO 
exiſting after delivery, are, ] % 
AZ 7% So a4 Bs A Hl 
28 1 e ſoreneſs ſelt all over > abdo- 
[oo it not _—_ _ leaft 
1016 pO. Aw MT > te 17 36 E 
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From Txpirov%40v, the peritoneum. 
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Tux figns of enteritis are, . 
t. Ane HTS I 
2. Great internal pain. 

3. So great external ſoreneſs about the PENNY ay 
ſcarcely to bear the ſlighteſt touch. 

4. Pyrexia. 

5. The greateſt acbiliry.” 

6. A quick and thready make. 


If the inflammation is not foon reſolved, the en- 
teritis terminates in gangrene in the courſe frequent- 
ly of a few hours. People who die of a mortifica- 
tion in the inteſtines, feel no diftreſs for ten or 
twelve hours before death, as the pain ceaſes entirely | 
by that time, and they ſink away, perfectly in their 
ſenſes to che laſt minute: the finking of the pulſe, 


* 4 ing, the — : act 
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the pale ghaſtly look, and the cold clammy ſweats, 


8% 
4 

> 
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teach us to foretel the fatal event, which the pa- 
tients themſelves are ſeldom aware of, but, from the 
: ceaſing of the pain, are _— to conclude themſelves 
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INFLAMMATION: or ThE Kur: YOrIG 


TEE ſigns are, 
I. Acute pain and beat in che ſmall of the 
back. 
2. Urine of a deep red colour and ſmall in 
quantity, or colourleſs. 
3. Retching to vomit. 
4. Retraction of one of the teſtes not unfre- 
quent. 
5. A great numbneſs along the thigh. 
6. The common ſymptoms of pyrexia. 
It is diftinguiſhed from the lumbago by the vo- 
miting, retraction of the teſtes, numbneſs, and by 
the patient being able to raiſe himſelf up without | 
exciting ſevere pain. 
A ſuppuration is often formed in the kidneys 5 


. 
. f a ä 8 and 
= 5 4's 
5 % L 
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and we may 8 that it is ſo, when, notwith- 
ſtanding the abatement of the pain, we till find the 


t 


patient complain of a ſenſe of weight in the lumbar 
re OB nd Me H Amel chere Te ht 
thiverings, ſucceeded by hot wry and the urine, from 
being red and without. ſediment, comes to be whitiſh 
and turbid. As the kt e matter in theſe caſes 

is ſpeedily waſhed, off, and carried away by the 
urine, it is not ſo liable to be abſorbed; and hence 
it is, that people have been known to labour for 
many years under an ulcer of the kidneys, without 
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3. Pyrexia. 


2 bam res, the bladder, 
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SECT. EXXVIL 
| HYSTERITIS?; 


* Fg 
£3 . ' 5 N 2 
1. VIOLENT pain in that part. 
* . 2 SY „ 41.4 . 2 of *G 


* ; 
golf We: 1 15101 Enis N 8 
3. Convulſion, or epilepſy. 5 


This diſeaſe ends in ſuppuration, or a diſeaſed 


ſecretion, commonly called a cancer of the womb. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 
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LING, 


We now proceed. to conſider diſorders of the | ex- 


tremities. Arthopyolis i is ſhe wn . 8 
1. A fixed dull pain, laſting 


e o 
8 A e nts, Ai 51s od 50 age 


but 2. There, is ul vally ſome. 1299 50 but without 
marks of inflammation of th 8 N 1 
"E e no#110t 25 Yo bir 
This diſorder uſually terminates in a real white 
| ſwelling, or enlargement of the bone. 
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2. SG or us bf 
Phlegmons, or boils, are eircum 
tion of the ſame kind, but affe 
of the body. Theſe two 
vince of the ſurgeon. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SECT. IXXX. 


GENERAL INDICATIONS OF CURE IN STHENIC _ 
DISEASES. | 


As the, morbific diſpoſitions and remote cauſes are 
what we ought to have in view when we endeavour 
to prevent diſeaſes, ſo the actual or immediate cauſes 
are the things which we muſt conſider when we alle- 
viate or cure them. The Therapeia therefore is to 
be chiefly directed, ſo as to obviate and remove the 
actual cauſes, whether the diſeaſe be univerſal, con- 
ſiſting of the general ſymptoms; or local, depend- 
ing on the diſorder of ſome PR pant of the 

corporeal frame. 


The general indications of cure in ſthenic dif- 
eaſes are, 


I. Tax ABSTRACTION OF STIMULI. 


II. THE AvoIDING OF STIMULI BOTH DIRECT 
AND INDIRECT. . : 


III. SeDaTIVE POISONS. 
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OF BLEEDING. | e 


n — 1 1 £3611 229i 
de neger 
in u meckeiner for it completely: carries off a ſtimu- 
lus; ſo much the more powerful than any other; e 
it pervades the whole frame. And if phyſtotatis 
have not preciſely known, whereby the wing, 
or moving principle, was produced, yet could they 
not fail to obſerve, that the ſtrength of theamuſeu- 
lar fibres was in proportion to the quantity of blood 
in the frame. Hence, when the muſcular fore of 
che whole frame is weakened, the heart, as a parti- 

cular muſcle, will want ſome what of its power to 
propel the blood; hence the circulation becomes 
more languid, and the balance betwixt the irritahle 

| puts and ſtimuli gets reſtored. _ 

Were there is an indication for bibediagg at 3 is 
violent action, with a ſtrong conſtitution, bleeding 7 

freely will be of ſingular ſervice, | As i it ſeldom 
pn that bleeding once ll; be ſufficient; in a 
2 conſiderable 


. the 25 6 2-0y of adheſions. 


conſiderable inflammation, the firſt, or preceding 
blood taken, becomes a ſymptom of the diſeaſe. 

If the coagulating lymph 1s ſuperabundant “, there 
will be) what is called a thick buff; and if its furs 
face is conſiderably cupped, then ende bleeding 
may be uſed with leſs caution; becauſe ſuch ap- 
pearance indicates ſtrong powers of coagulation, 
which always ſhews ſtrength in the ſolids; but if 
the blood is weak in its powers of coagulation, lies 
flat in the diſh, then we muſt be cautious in our fu- 
ture bleedings ; or if it was ſtrong at firſt in its 
powers of coagulation, and after repeated bleedings 
becames weak, then we muſt not - purſue this fu- 
ther: but in ſame: caſes it is proper to purſue it to 
this point, for we ſhall ſometimes find that the in- 
| Aammatory ſymptoms ſhall not ceaſe after repeated 
bleedings, if the ſtrength continues; but the mo- 
ment a degree of looſeneſs is produced in the 
blood, _ an _ the r e dien 
ceaſe:. | 
The following, eaſe is a Fro e o. this 
A lady had à violent cough, tightneſs in reſpiration, 
ſtrong ſizy blood; and the ſymptoms continued to 
b e WM blood ane ee 


pw e ſaperal no neee en 

parts; a wiſe intention of nature, who has often wounds of 
the external ſurface to make up and repair: but this becomes | 
a fource of evil in viſceral ee jag, e e the material for 


8 # 
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maining flat on the ſurface. Upon this bleeding, a 
the ſymptoms diſappeared; and here, although the 
blood became weak in its power of coagulation, yes. 
it did not produce weakneſs, in the conſtitution, the 
veſſels of the inflamed parts W had fo 
to contract. a 91 101 21194 
On the os LAY DER may 25 indications far 
bleeding ſparingly; firſt, when there is too much 
action, with weakened, powers; ſecondly, when 
there is a diſpoſition. to form but little biaod: 
thirdly, hen the part affected is * a: _— 
of the circulation. "bat 

From the above three diſpoſitions VOY ire 
bleeding ſparingly, or with caution, L may obſerve, 
that it will moſt probably be proper in all ſuch caſes 
to bleed from, or as near the part affected as poſli+ 
ble, in order to have the greateſt effect, with the 
loſs of the leaſt quantity of blaod; more fo than 
when the conſtitution is ſtrong ; becauſe the conſti- 
tution in ſuch caſes ſhould: feel the loſs. of blood as 
little as poſſible ; if from the part, leeches will anſwer 
beſt, becauſe commonly little / irritation follows the 
wound of a leech: however, this can only be put in 
practice in inflammations not very remote from the 

taken away from the part itſelf, but only from ſome 
neighbouring part, ſo as to affect the part inflamed: 
thus, we bleed in the temporal artery for inlamma- 


tidn of the eyes; we bleed in the jugular veins for 
inflatnmation of che brain; and alſo in the temporal 
artery, to leſſen the column 600d going” to tile 
brain; by tlie internal carbtidlseek old 
Tppoerates adviſes raking blood from the right 
arm in pleufiſies ah there appears ſome reaſon in 
this, for the pain is generally ſeated in the right Hide; 
the aorta taking a curve in chat direction, and hence | 
tte blood is Mole determined to that _ which 
oecaſions all nations to be right-handed.” ONE 
But the doctrine of revulſion taking plate, wle 
4 ee to perform blood letting in Ferris een 
| =- oppoſite fide. ee 209 20 
Ibis produced the moſt viblenr ebrhtion among 
cverfaculey and Briſſot, who was the ſupporter of 
Hippocrates and Galen, diſcouraged, probably, by 
tlie contradictions which he muſt have ſuffered at 
Paris in combating the opinions that were adopted 
by his maſters, conceived à great ineli nation to tra- 
vel, even routhe new world; he ſtopped in Por- 
17 eee he did not Ow o e his do 
WWCWTTTCWCCTCCTCCCCCTT 3! L0H 
. ee eee the” logs Pong, and 
2 ado: we ſhould rank in the number of thoſe men 
who have made themſelves known to the world 
only by unhappy criticiſms; this man who was wil 
ling to ſet himſelf up as ſovefrigñi maſter of the art, 
maintained, againſt Briſſot, the doctrine of the Ara- 
bians; he appealed to the academy of Salamanca, 
- whip decided in favour of Briſſot. | 


The 


The partiſans of the latter, who ak d dai during de 
Gipse multiplying prodigiouſſy, Denis raiſed againii 
them every kind of battery; they were publicly 
taxed with 6. 9p" and temerity; they were re- 

reſe ovators and diſturbers of the publie 
N we, diſpute: was carried to the tribunal of 
the emperor, who did not declare himſelf on either 
ſide in this affair; in the mean time there appeared 
books in all parts of Europe in behalf of Briſſot, 
whoſe ſectators remained conquerors for ſome time. 
Who can help admiring,“ ſays Bayle, on one 
ſide, the obſtinacy that is remarkable in mankind 
in favour of popular tradition, how ill grounded ſo- 
ever it may be; and on the other, the readineſs which 
the public ſnews in declaring for or againſt certain 
remedies; it is ee eamied pe . the * 
that cries loudeſt .. 
Too much action, with Call pink may PP 
| if not always, be claſſed with the irritable conſtitution, 
and bleeding ſhould then be performed with very 
great caution : one caſe out of many I ſhall relate 
as an inſtance of great action with debilit r. 
A gentleman had one of the moſt violent Mes 
mations I ever faw, in one of his eyes, attended with 
violent pain in his head, the blood extremely ſizy, 
all of which denotes great action of parts; yet the 
buff of the blood was ſo looſe when coagulated, that 
it _ rms __ its own W or ere. 1 re- 
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| , icio. art, Ride. 
ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance to the finger when preſſed ; and although 
he was bled pretty freely, yet he never found any 
relief from it. This blood becoming a ſymptom, 
both of the conſtitution and difeaſe, manifeftly ſhow- 
ed weak powers from its looſeneſs, and roo great 


action from its flowleſs of eraguintün, n was 
the cauſe of the buff. 

The following caſe is another rote inftance of 
great action in a weak, irritable habit. A lady had 
a violent inflammation of the leg, ſo as to form a 
conſiderable ſuppuration; with a pulſe of one hun- 
dred and twenty, one hundred and twenty-five, and 
often one hundred and thirty, in a minute: her 
blood was extremely ſizy, yet ſhe received but little 
benefit from the firſt bleeding, although the blood 
coagulated pretty firmly, which indicated ſtrength. 
She was of an irritable conſtitution, ſo as to receive 
leſs benefit from bleeding than another; and when 
bled three times, the blood became extremely looſe 
in its texture, which bark removed, as well as the 
other ſymptoms. Upon leaving off the bark, the 
ſymptoms all recurred, and when ſhe was bled again 
for the ſecond attack, which was the fourth time, 
the blood, although inflammatory, had recovered a 
good deal of its proper firmneſs ; but in the ſecond. 
bleeding, for this ſecond attack, it was leſs ſo; and 
in the third it was ſtill leſs. Suſpecting that bleed- 
ing in the preſent caſe would not produce reſolution 
I paid particular attention to the pulſe at the time 


299 
of bleeding, and found that in this laſt bleeding the 
pulſe increaſed in its frequency even in the time of 
bleeding; and within a few minutes after the bleed 
ing was over, it had increaſed ten ſtrokes in the 
minute. Theſe bleedings retarded ſuppuration, 
but by producing OY 80 1 not _ 


_ reſolution, 

Where there is a | diſpolicion 10 Cori 3 _ 
blood, when known, WIR 3 be n | 
with great caution, 

When the inflawmation i is 1 "Me S fours of 
the circulation, the ſame precautious are neceſſary. 
In general it can be taken away from the part in 
ſuch caſes. But theſe are only ſo many ney 925 
require peculiar ſymptoms to aſcertain them. 

The common indications of bleeding, beſides ; 
inflammation, are too often very little to be relied 
upon. The pulſe is the great indication in inflam+ 
mation; but not always to be depended upon. In 
inflammations that are viſible, a knowledge of the 
kind of inflammation is in ſome degree aſcertained, 
as has been obſerved, we therefore go upon furer 
ground in our indications for bleeding: but all in- 
flammations are not viſible; and it is, nn 


This fact, of the pulſe increaſing upon N is not al 
ways to be ſet down as a ſure ſign of irritation being an effect; 
for in a fluggiſh pulſe, ariſing from too much blood, the in- 
creaſe of ſtroke, and freedom given to the * is Ok | 
tary; but when a pulſe is already gquich 
nl from irritation, 


wee er aſcertain the pulse eee, | ſuch-and 
hots NR viſible inflammation, ar d that 5 


to  inviſble inflammation ſo as to 1 pr thei in 


lammation by the ſtate of che pulſe; but when we 
conſider, that the ſame kind of inflammation in every 


1, part of the body will not produce the fame kind of 


pulſt, but very | different kinds, not according to the 5 
inflammation, but according to che nature of the 


ZN — 58 at once the criterion of pulſe as a guide 
When we conſider, alſo, that there ſhall he every 
other ſign, or ſymptom, of inflammation in ſome viſ- 

cus, and from the ſymptoms the viſcus ſhall be well 

_ aſcertained, yet the pulſe ſhall be ſoſt, and of the 
7 common frequency and upon bleeding, in conſe- 
quence of theſe inflammatory ſymptoms, the. blood 
hall correſpond exactly with all of them, except the 
pulſe; it ſhall be ſiay, firm, and cup, as was the caſe 
in a lady, which has been hefore deſcribed, we ſhall 
be ſtill farther convinced that the pulſe is a very in- 
adequate criterion. 1 
If a pulſe be hard, pretty full, FE) FATE bleed- 
ing appears to be the immediate remedy, for. hard- 

| - neſs: rather ſhews ſtrong CON ractile action of the | 
veſſels not in a ſtate of ae ene alſo 

| W 
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; plies ſtrong action of the blood: and from ſuch a 
pulſe, a ſizy blood will generally be found; but 
even a quick, hard pulſe, and ſizy blood, are not 
always to be depended upon as ſure indications of 
bleeding being the proper method of the reſolution 
of inflammations; more muſt be taken | into > the ac- 
count. | 
The kind of blood i is of great OFFS to be 
known; for although it ſhould prove fizy, yet if it 
lies ſquat in the baſon, and is not firm in texture, 
and if the ſymptoms, at the ſame time, are very 
violent, bleeding muſt be performed very ſparingly, 
if at all; for I ſuſpe& that under ſuch a ſtate of 
blood, if the ſymptoms continue, bleeding is not the 
proper mode of treatment. The caſes of this 
kind, which have been related, are e oY a 


| this.” 8 


As the pulſe, abſtracted FO all other 2 
rations, is not an abſolute criterion to go by, and as 
ſizy blood, and a ſtrong coagulum are after proofs, 
let us ſee if there be any collateral circumſtances 
that can throw ſome light on this ſubject, ſo as to 
allow us to judge, à priori, whether it be right to 
bleed or not, where the pulſe does not of itſelf indi- 

cate it. Let us remember, that in treating of in- 
flammation of different parts, we ſhould take notice 
of the pulſe peculiar to each part, which I _ 
now be allowed to repeat, | 

Firſt, I obſerved that an nd in e | 
Vor. Il, 9 | - de. 


_ . * Hot vital, or ſuch as the ſtomach did not ſym- 
pathize with, if there were great powers, and 
the conſtitution not very irritable, the Pulſe 5 
Was full, frequent, and hard. 7 
Secondly, that on NE contrary, in 8 0 
ol the fame parts, if the conſtitution was weak, 
irritable, &c. that then the pulſe was ſmall, 


frequent, and hard, although >a not ſo 
much ſo as when in vital parts. 


Thirdly, that when the inmdatien is in a vital 
part, ſuch as the ſtomach, inteſtines, or ſuch as 
the ſtomach readily ſympathizes with, then the 
pulſe is quick, ſmall, and hard, Ren to the 
-,, above. : 
Now, in the firſt ſtated poſitions we. gig Fan 
: 0 for in the firſt of theſe, viz. where the pulſe 
is ſtrong, &c. there bleeding is moſt probably abſo- 
lately neceflary, and the ſymptoms, with the ſtate 
of blood joined, will determine better the future 
conduct; but in the ſecond, where the pulſe is ſmall, 
: very frequent, and hard, bleeding ſhould be per- 
formed with great caution ; yet in inflammations of 
the ſecond ſtated parts, the conſtitution ſeems to be 
more irritable, giving more the ſigns of weakneſs, 
as if leſs in the atom of the oonſtitution to ma- 
= Bleeding, reftrited to two. or tac once can 
90 no harm, by way of trial; and, as in the firſt 
| caſe; the ſymptoms and blood are to determine the 


future pee but 1 in the . or 1 party, 
viz. either the ſtomach, or. ſuch as the ſtomach _ 
ſympathizes with, we are yet, I am afraid, leſt in 
the dark reſpecting the pulſe. Perhaps, bleeding at 
| firſt with caution, and judging from the blood and 
its effects upon the other ſymptoms, is the N eri- 
terion we can go by. 85 05 
The kind of conſtitution will make a 1 SE 
difference, whether robuſt, or delicate. 1 
The mode of life will alſo make a material alle 5 
rence, whether accuſtomed to conſiderable exerciſe, 
and can bear it with eaſe: conſtitutions ſo habituat- 
ed will bear bleeding freely, | but thoſe with | contrary 
habits will not. 
The ſex will likewiſe mute a difference; alchough 
the mode of life will increaſe that difference ; there- 
fore men will bear bleeding better than women: 
even age makes a material difference, the young 
being able to loſe more blood than the old ; for the 
veſſels of the old are not able to adapt themſelves ſo 
readily to the decreaſed quantity; it even ſhould _ 
not be taken away ſo quickly; and probably the 
conſtitution may, in ſome degree, have loſt the 
habit of making much dns, . it has ſl the 
neceſſity. — 
The urine will throw ſome light « on 5 e i 5 
high coloured, and not much in quantity, it may be | 
preſumed, with the other ſymptoms, that bleeding wil! 
PF © 
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of it, although the other indications are in favour of 
bleeding, yet it may be neceſſary to T1 it with cau- 
tion. | 

However, bleeding fhould in all caſes be per- 
formed with great caution, more particularly at firſt ; 
and no more taken then appears to be really neceſ- 
| fary; it ſhould only be done to eaſe the conſtitu- 
tion, or thie part, and rather lower it where the con- 
ſtitution can bear it: but if the conſtitution is 
atready below or brought below a certain point, or 
gives the ſigns of it from the ſituation of the diſeaſe, 
then an irritable habit takes place, which is an in- 
creaſed diſpoſition to act without the power to act 
with. This, of itſelf, becomes a cauſe of the con- 
tinuance of the original diſpoſition, and therefore 
will admit neither of reſolution, nor ſuppuration, | 
but continue in a ſtate of inflammation; which is a 
much worfe diſeaſe than the former. 

By bleeding the attractive power of the muſcular 
fibre for oxygen is diminiſhed. Upon any other 
principle than this above mentioned, I cannot ſee 
why bleeding ſhould have ſuch effects in inflamma- 
tion as it ſometimes has. If conſidered in a mecha- 
. nical light, as ſimply leſſening the quantity of blood, 
it cannot account for it; becauſe the removal of any 
natural mechanical power, can never remove a cauſe 
which neither took its riſe from, nor is ſupported by 


it: however, in this light it may be of ſome ſer- 


vice; Tag all the ations relative to the blood's 
motion 


* 
* 
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motion will be performed with more eaſe to the 
ſolids, when the quantity is well proportioned. | 
It is probably from that connexion between the 
ſolids and fluids, that the conſtitution, or a part, is 
in a ſtate of perfect quietude, or health, in which 
we find that the fluids are, and ought to be, in a 
large quantity; but in a ſtate of inflammation, or + 
increaſed powers and actions, thoſe proportions do 
not correſpond, at leaſt in the parts inflamed; and 
by producing the equilibrium between the two, 
ſuitable to ſuch a ſtate, the body becomes ſo far as 
this one circumſtance can affect it, in a ſtate of 
health; and this in many caſes will caſt the ba- 
lance in favour of health: it is not, however, ſuf. 
ficient to produce this effect in all nne 


The modes of direction are, 
Mulittatur fang. ad unc. — f 
Let —— ounces of blood be taken, mencioning g 
the quantity; or 8 
Hirudines temp. vel 1 dolent.. 8 : = 
Let —— leaches be applied to the temples, or 
to the part affected, mentioning the number. - 
Imponant. cucurbitule i inter Won ng, e et mit. 
 fanguis ad unc — 
Let cupping glaſſes be apples betwixt the woul- = 
ders, and fo many ounces of bloog be Ong: men- 


dioning the e 
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' PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


VOMITING. 


* wg a cdl doſa of an emetic is . : 
lowed, after the diſguſt proceeding from the taſte 1 is 
paſt, the ſtomach remains for ſome time undiſturb- 
ed: but within twenty minutes, a half, or a whole 
hour, an uneaſy ſenſation and nauſea commence. 
Theſe ſenſations come and go, the ſickneſs on the 
whole increaſing. There is likewiſe often pain felt 
in the head, flight rigours take place in various 
parts of the body, the pulſe becomes weak and irre- 
_ gular, but generally ſlow; the face and lips grow - 
Pale; the eyes loſe their luſtre, and the countenance 


appears dejected. After theſe ſymptoms have con- 


tinued for ſome. time, the nauſea increaſes to the 
utmoſt height, and vomiting begins. = 
During the action of vomiting, the body i is Hep 
violently agitated ; the ſtraining is attended with a 
great deal of pain both in the ſtomach and head; 
the face and eyes become red, all the veins appear- 
ing urg wich blood; a west ens out upon the 
face 


face 5 other nm of the 
quick and ſtrong. | — 
The yomiting uſually i intermits Pr gg tuo or 3 | 
firs of retching, and all the violent ſymptoms go off: 
leaving the patient in a languid ſtate, and oppreſſed 


dy, and the «pil 


with ſickneſs. After ſhort intervals there are uſually 15 


two, three, or more attacks of retching, with the 
ſame ſymptoms as the firſt. At laſt the yomiting 


entirely ceaſes, though the nauſea: continues ſome _ 


time longer, the pulſe being . and flow, and 
che patient feeling himſelf almoll nn. and 
drowſy. 
Such are the uſual ſymptoms. which follow the | 
operation of emetics in general; but there are others 
attendant. on particular emetic ſubſtances. When 
the retching ceaſes, for example, after an antimonial |. 
vomit, the pulſe becomes ſtrong and frequent, the = 


kin. hot, an univerſal perſpiration generally breaks 


out, and ſometimes a purging. occurs. When the 
ſquill emetic is taken, inſtead of theſe effects, a con- 
ſiderable increaſe of the ſecretion of urine uſually 
follows : but whichever kind of emetic has 'been 


given, after all the evacuations have ceaſed, the pa- 


tient feels conſiderably a ans * pulſe i MA 
good deal lowered. 3 

There is another effect . em ie "___ = n 
ſerves to be noticed, that the evacuation goes fur= 
ther; and the duodenum, with a portion of the jeju- 
num, Ms be, and e is, evacyated at the 
: D d es fame 
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fame time. The periſtaltic motion of the alimen- 
tary canal may proceed downwards or upwards; and 
when any portion of its acting is, by any circum- 
ſtance, directed in one way, the next adjoining por- 

tion follows the ſame direction. From this, in vo- 
miting, as the periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach is 
directed upwards, ſo the motion of the duodendum 
s directed in the ſame manner, and pours its con- 

tents into the ſtomach; from which it will appear, 
that in vomiting, a conſiderable portion of the upper 
part of the inteſtines may be evacuated, as we have 

The moſt clear proof of the inverted motion of 
the duodenum is, that in vomiting, and eſpecially 
aſter repeated vomiting, a quantity of bile ſeems to 
be poured from the duodenum into the ſtomach, and 
is in conſequence thrown out by the mouth. This 
frequent appearance may depend entirely upon the 
quantity of bile for the time preſent in the duode- 
num, but it probably extends farther. When, in 
conſequence of digeſtion, alimentary matters paſs 
into the duodenum, as it may be ſuppoſed that Na- 
ture intends the gall-bladder and biliary du&ts ſhould | 
then pour their fluids more copiouſly into the duo- 
denum ; ſo it may be ſuppoſed, on this occaſion, 
that bile i is poured more copiouſly into the duode- ' 
num, and, in conſequence of che inverted motion, 
more copiouſly into the ſtomach, from whence it 
f may . - nll more 2 3 2 5 in what is thrown up by 
0 


vomiting. If this old not be thought fuffcient . 
to account for a quantity of bile being frequently 
thrown up by vomiting, there is another cauſe, per- 
haps one more powerful, to be alleged. In the ac- 
tion of vomiting, as the contraction of the diaphragm 
and of the abdominal muſcles concurs at the ſame - 
time, the whole viſcera of the abdomen are ſtrongly 
preſſed: this preſſure muſt affect the gall- bladder 
and biliary ducts, and occaſion them to pour out 
their contents very largely; and thereby eſpecially 
 & _ "_ of bile 11 be en N by vo- 
* this ſubject I muſt 2 ahi pork the * | 
gar, and even ſome phyſicians, have been ready to 


ſuppoſe, that the bile thrown up by vomiting exiſt- 


ed previouſly in the ſtomach itſelf, and in ſome in- 
ſtances it may have been ſo; but it is more probable 
that it has been brought from the duodenum, and 
even from the gall-bladder and biliary ducts, in the 
manner we have explained. There is this particular 

reaſon for ſuppoſing it, that if the bile had been pre- 
viouſly lodged in the ſtomach irſelf, it might have 


appeared in the firſt vomitings as well as in the laſt: 


but it happens in moſt inſtances that the bile” is 
_ thrown out by the mouth only after repeated vomit- 
ings, and often after repeated . in the organs 
employed in vomiting. | | 
It was obſerved that emetics ſeldom: excite any 
ſenſation in the ſtomach for ſome . period after 


mucus on the internal ſurface of the ſtomach. pre- 
venting the emetic from immediately coming into 
contact with the nerves. Nauſea or ſickneſs is 2 
ſation peculiar to the ſtomach, of an uneaſy na- 
ture; but ſo different from pain, that it ſeems in 
ſome degree another ſenſe. The ſtomach is ſuſcep- 


tible of pain, however, when injured or inflained. 


But nauſea'is' produced by a ſet of ſubſtances which 
have no power to injure the ſtomach either mecha- 
nically or chemically. It is an impreflion felt by 
the nerves of the ſtomach, as flavours and taſtes are 
perceived by the noſe and tongue. As the ſtomach 
is ſuſceptible of thoſe two ſenſations ſo different from 
each other, it would be curious to inquire whether 
both are conveyed by the ſame ſet of nerves. The 
ſtomach receives nerves both from the par vagum 
intercgſtals. It ſeems not impoſſible that the 
n of nauſea is conveyed only by the branches 
of the par vagum which ariſe immediately from the 
brain; and that the more common ſenſations pro- 
ceed from the intercoſtals. But, however this may 
be, a conſiderable number of ſubſtances n 
nauſea, and an inclination to vomit. uf 
It is not to be expected that any explanation can 
be given of a ſenſation. There muſt be, however, 
ſome reaſon why our ſtomachs are made ſuſceptible 
of this ſenſation; and all emetics muſt en 9 80 
common quality 10 which or eweite it. 
N -It- 
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* can dardiy bs coils: but that the f enſ 
ak and power of vomiting are given to gt os 


mach for the - beneficial purpoſe of throwing out 
ſuch ſubſtances as would prove detrimental to the 


body if they remained in it. It is therefore ex- 


tremely probable that all emetics poſſeſs ſome noxi- 
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ous quality; which idea is corroborated by this 


that if any emetic ſubſtance is given in repeated 
_ doſes, each ſo ſmall as not to excite vomiting, they 
uſually occaſion a purging ; and if the medicine gets 
into the blood, either by the purging not taking 


Place of itſelf, or by its being prevented by the exhi- 


bition of opium, It np cn * as a an 


diuretic, 


There ſeems then e reaſon for eig "= 


wo 


emetics are of a noxious quality, fince, as long as 


they remain in the body, they excite e e 


wn and conſiderable evacuations. 


Egmetic ſubſtances do not produce one evacu- 
tion, but many; when they are in the ſtomach, they 


excite vomiting; when in the inteſtines, purging; 


and when in the blood veſſels, ſweating, or an in- 


creaſe of urine, In ſhort, whenever they get inta 


the body, every effort is made to throw them out. 

How theſe evacuations are-excited, I know no other 

mode of explaining than kt NEE" to che 15 by Me 
 dicatrix Nature. © 

This will be confidered: Bp! many este per- 


ſons as a . Fan, explanation, and little 
1 better 
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better than the hypotheſis of ſympathy; and there is 


no doubt that admitting of the Vis Madicatrix Na- 
turæ as the cauſe of any effect, is rather cutting than 
untying the gordian knot. But although it is not a 


final explanation, yet it brings it to one common 


principle, with many other phenomena which take 
place in the human body: juſt as the floating of 
cork in water, and the ſinking of lead, are ſaid to be 
owing to gravitation; although. gravitation itſelf is 
an aſſumed quality, the cauſe of which is "_ 
unknown. | | 
The various eee ahh take place, in vo- 
miting are then explained in the following manner. 
Emetics are conceived to be ſubſtances noxious 


to the human body. The nauſea is a ſenſation of 


an extremely diſagreeable kind, produced by the ap- 
plication of thoſe ſubſtances to the nerves ; and, like 
all other blunt uneaſy ſenſations, occaſions a weak- 
neſs in the pulſe, paleneſs, and debility. The vio- 
tent exertion of the ſtomach and muſcles, which 


aſterwards occurs, is an effort of the Vis Medicatrix 


Nature to expel the noxious matter ; and this effort, 
- Ike all other bodily exertions, is e with 
a hurried circulation. 5 
The purging, ſweating, and een of urine, are : 
ſuppoſed likewiſe to be efforts to expel the noxious 
. fubſtance from the inteſtines or blood -veſſels. . 
Aſter the whole tumult is over, a conſiderable | 
dep, of debility and AGO rakes Place: partly 
5 N 
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| _ —_ from the evacuation, and partly from 


that en Legge een 5 be G "HOO exer- 
tions. | 
There are be fevers which FEA to 
be particularly attended to, before we venture to 
give a full emetic. In the firſt place, they ſhould 
never be given where there is very great fulneſs of 
the veſſels, and where the florid complexion, and 
brightneſs or protuberancy of the eyes, together 
with pain, heavineſs and giddineſs of the head, ſhew - 
that the veſſels of the brain may be overloaded or 
_ ruptured in the training to puke; in all ſuch caſes, 
bleeding, and that in pretty large quantities, ſhould 
always be premiſed. Emetics alſo ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly adminiſtered in caſes where we know that 
there has been, or have ſufficient reaſon to appre- 
hend that there may be, a rupture of any conſider- 
able veſſel in the lungs: never are wo to be _— 

if the ſtomach be inflamed. 1 8 8 

The beſt means of ee an emetic is to give 
it in nauſeating doſes, whereby moreè is produced than 
the mere abſtraction of the natural ſtimuli; for me- 
dicines, which have the power of producing fick- 
_ neſs, leſſen the action, and even the general powers 
of life, for a time, in conſequence of every part of 
the body ſympathizing with the ſtomach, and their 
effects are pretty quick. Sickneſs lowers the pulſe ; 
makes the ſmaller veſſels contract, and rather diſ- 

poſes the ſkin for perſpiration, but not of the active 


3 


or warm kind; but-I believe it ſhould proceed ns 
| farther than ſickneſs; for the act of vomiting is ra- 
ther a counteraction to that effect, and produces its 
action from another cauſe. It is ſimilar to the hot 
fit of an ague; a counteraction to the cold one. 
There are few ſo weak, but they will bear ee be 
but cannot bear ſickneſs long. 
The medicines chiefly employed i in this | country | 
are the ipecacuanha, and tartar emetic *, 
The firſt, is a Weſt-Indian root, of which there 
are two principal kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their co- 
_ Jour, and brought from different places; but both 
poſſeſſing the fame virtues, though in a different de- 
gree. The one is aſh-coloured or grey, and brought 
from Peru; the other is brown, and is brought 
the Braſils: and theſe are indifferently. ſent into Eu- 
rope under the general name of ipecacuanaa. 
Theſe two ſorts have been by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be the roots of two different plants: but, according 
to others, this is a miſtake ; the only difference be- 
ing that one grdws in a different place, and in a 
richer and moiſter ſoil, and is better ſupplied with 
juices than the other. The plant ou __ to is 
a ſpecies of Pſychotria. | 
The aſh-coloured ipecacuan is a ſmall 004 | 
root, den and contorted into a "Yn gud of 


x Theſe appear to aQ upon different 1 for. acid 
aſſiſt tartar emetic, whereas even a ſeruple of i ipecacuan will 
hare no emetic effect if given in half a glaſs of lemon juice. 


figures, 


on” . 
1 figures, A over in ſhort pieces full of 1 : 


and deep circular fiſſures, quite down to a ſmall 


white woody fibre that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, brittle, looks | 


ſmooth and reſinous upon breaking: it has very lit. 
tle ſmell ; the taſte is bitteriſh and ſubacrid, cover- 


ing the tongue as it were with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown fort is ſmall, and ſomewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing ; of a brown or black- 


iſh colour · without, and white within. The firſt ſort, 


the aſh· coloured or grey -ipecacuan, is that uſually 
preferred for medicinal uſe. The brown has been 
ſometimes obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- 
duce. violent effects. A third ſort, called the white 

from its colour, has alſo been diſtinguiſhed. It is 

woody, has no wrinkles, and no perceptible bitter- 

neſs in taſte. This, though taken in a large doſe, 

has ſcarce any effect at all. It is ſuppoſed to belong 
to a ſpecies of Viola. Mr. Geoffroy calls this ſort 
baſtard ipecacuan, and complains that it is an impo- 
ſition upon the public. Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, inform us, that the roots of a 
kind of apocynum (dogs-bane) are too frequently 
brought over inſtead of it; and inſtances are given 
of ill conſequences following from the uſe of it. 
Bur if the marks above laid down, particularly the 
aſh-colour, brittleneſs, deep wrinkles, and bitteriſh 


taſte, be carefully attended to, all e of _ 


kind may be F 4 5 
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\ fpecacuan was firſt brought into Europe about te 
middle of the laſt century, and an account of it pub-= 
liſhed about the fame time by Piſo; but it did not 


come into general uſe till about the year 1686, when 


Helvetius, under the patronage of Lewis XIV." in- 
troduced it into practice. 
This medicine is employed either in the wine or 
in the powder; and the latter, as operating in a 
ſmaller doſe, gives a more manageable emetic: for 
the powder is pretty certainly thrown out in the firſt 
vomitings, and therefore ceaſes to operate, whilſt 
the wine often adheres longer to the ſtomach 
The medicine in either form proves very cer- 
tainly emetic ; and the powder, to the quantity of a 
grain, or perhaps leſs in many perſons, can hardly 
be given without exciting nauſea and perhaps vo- 
miting. Such ſmall doſes do not indeed always 
produce theſe effects; but as they frequently do, we 
mention them to ſhow that ſmall quantities often 
operate upon the ſtomach: and the inſtances of it 
make me ready to liſten to the accounts which have 
been reported of very ſmall doſes of this medicine. 
Among theſe reports, however, I have difficulty 
in giving faith to thoſe of Dr. Pye, reported in the 
London Medical Obſervations, Vol. I. art. 22. whilft 
he gives no account of the nature of the ipeca- 
cuanha that he employed, as different from, or of 
' ſuperior power to, that in common uſe with us. In 
this, though I have often obſerved in certain perſons. 
| | | the 
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the effects of final dull Move ea: 5 they 
are not to be obſerved in every perſon; and I can | 
afſert, that in nine perſons out of ten they will hardly | 
appear from doſes under five grains. For exciting 
vomiting, and eſpecially to excite repeated vomit- 
ings, we hardly depend on any doſe under ten 
grains, and frequently a larger doſe is required. It 
appears to me that the ſmall doſes would hardly an- 
ſwer our purpoſe without the aſſiſtance of warm wa- 
ter. Larger doſes indeed may be given with ſafety; 
becauſe, as we have ſaid, they are commonly thrown 
out in the firſt vomitings: but even on this account, 
they do not anſwer the purpoſe that may be required 
of repeated vomiting; and our practitioners com- 
| monly find, that to give any powerful or permanent 
ſtimulus to the ſtomach, it is neceſſary to add to the 
PRCACUAING. ſome portion of emetic tarta. 


R Ipecac. pulv.—ſer. 1. 


Antim. tart.—gr. 2. 
F. pulv. emetic. 

Thar is, take of BY e 
The powder of jpecacuanha—one 3 
| Tartarized antimony—two grains, 

To make an emetic powder. 

"Ps the e mode of giving on powder is * 

2s s follows. kl 
"M Ipecac. —ſcr. Tr. 
Antim. tart, —gr. „ 
5 bout unc. 2. : 


wa. „% a 


Cap. tertiam partem, et poſt quadrantem p ir hore, 


repet. coch. min. 1. omni decem minuta aide ad 


vomitionem. 
That i is, take of 

Ipecacuanha—one ſcruple.  , 

Tartarized antimony—two grains. jy 

Common water—two ounces. | 

To make an emetic mixture. 


Take of this a third part, and after a quarter of 


an hour repeat a TE IT five minutes 3 
until it vomits. 


The other is imple emetic tartar. Of theſe two 


Sees, the ipecacuanha is by far the mildeſt in its 
operation; which is not ſolely owing to a difference 
| 1n the doſe, : becauſe when a doſe of tartar emetic is 


given, barely ſufficient to occaſion vomiting, it al- 
moſt always operates with violence; whereas, when 
the doſe of the ipecacuanha is twice or three times 
larger than is neceſſary, it ſtill operates mildly. _ 
The tartar emetic not only excites a much more 


violent action on the ſtomach, but it likewiſe gene- 
rally operates either as a purgative or a ſudorific, 


or both; theſe latter effects are, without doubt, 
owing to ſome portion of the medieme not "My 


_ thrown up during the vomiting. 


On the other hand, a doſe of Fans ſeldom 


produces any other effect than vomiting, which 


probably proceeds from its being uſually all thrown 
up. It muſt naturally happen, that part of a diſ- 


ſolved falt will be more apt to eſcape the action of 
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the ſtomath, than a part of an undiſſolved powder. 
For the ſolution of tartar emetic will diffuſe irſelf 
through the fluids of the ſtomach ſo minutely, that 
if one drop of fluid remains in the ſtomach, that 
drop will have ſome of the tartar emetic in union 
with it. | Repeated draughts of warm water being 
ſwallowed” and thrown up, muſt always leſſen the 
quantity of tartar emetic; but it will hardly be pof- 
| ſible to diſcharge the whole. Powdered ipeca- 
cuatiha will be eaſier expelled by the action of the 
ſtomach, becauſe it _ not W 1 io" migute- 
ly as a diſſolved ſalt. RY, „ 
This idea is 2 ry a fact alenttoiing! by 
Dr. Cullen, who is a very accurate obſerver of the 
powers of medicines ; namely, that the“ powder of 
ipecacuanha is a more manageable emetic than the 
tincture f, ee a "ThE UNO. Ranges adberes __ 
to the ſtomach,” “ ce 
By the ape 2 Dr. Cullen could city 
mean, that. it remains longer in the ſtomach, and 
occaſions ſickneſs for a longer time than the pow- 
der; becauſe it is impoſſible for a ſubtle fluid like 
white wine literally to adhere.” But, as in the tinc- 
ture, the reſin of the ipecacuanha is in a ſtate of ſo- 
lution, it will be difficult to expel the whole; for 

_ the ſame reaſon that it is difficult to expel the ſolu- 


* Cullen's Treat. Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 473. 
A The tincture of ipecacuanha, or what is more com- 


monly called ipecacanha wine, is taken ny” a Ae: oa 


every ten minutes, until it vomits. 
BET | tion 


tion of tartar emetic.. But, although the tincture of 
ipecacuanha produces a ſevere and laſting ſickneſs, 


it ſeldom occaſions much purging or ſweating, like 8 


the tartar emetic. This is probably owing to its 
being a much weaker medicine. If a half or quar- 
ter of 2 grain of emetic tartar gets into the inteſ- 
tines, it will often excite a conſiderable evacuation; 
whereas it requires ſeveral Rin, of ipecacunnja to 
produce an equal effect. 

Almoſt all writers on the Materia Medica 1 
ee that powdered ipecacuanha acts with 
nearly equal powers, whether a ſmall or large doſe 
is ſwallowed: which is in all probability owing to 
this; that as ſoon as ever a ſmall portion of the 
powder is diſſolved, it occaſions nauſea and yomit- 
ing, and all of it is quickly expelled from the ſto- 
mach. So that the quantity given is not very ma- 
terial, provided enough is ſwallowed to excite vo- 
miting. No man, however, ought to venture to 


give an exceſlive doſe, depending upon this general 


fact; leſt the powder ſhould not all be expelled, and 
ſerious effects be produced. 
The antimonial powder * of the London Diſpen- . 
fary is alſo employed as an emetic. 
In this preparation, the antimony is not in a \ faline 


Kate, like the tartar emetic, but in that of a calx. 


ae 

0 N Antim. pulv.—gr. 3. 
Glyeyr. pulv.— gr. 7. 

Mucil. G. arab gr. 1: 


1 þ F. bolus ſtatim ſamendus, | 5 


Before this medicine can produce any effect upon 
the ſtomach, it muſt be diſſolved by its juices. 
It is probably this circumſtance alone which is 
the cauſe of the difference between the action of the 
pulvis antimonialis and the tartar elbe! in tlie hu- 
man body. | 

Aue u is che. baſis of both theſe medic nes; 
but the tartar emetic, when exhibited, is in à ſaline 
and diſſolved ſtate, and capable of acting upon the 
nerves of the ſtomach as ſoon as it cones in contact 
with them; whereas the antimonial powder is in 4 
calcined undiſſolved __ _— cannot excite _w_ 20. 9 

tion till it is diſſolved. 70 

The tartar emetic is JO rib” more 
apt to excite vomiting ; and the antimotiial ner 
is more apt to produce purging and ſweating. 

It has often been tried to proche theſe eds by 
exhibiting very ſmall doſes of tartar emetic, and re- 
peating them frequently, But it is now pretty ge- 
nerally admitted, that by no. management of tartar 
emetic, can it be made to excite ſweating and purg- 
ing without vomiting, with ſuch ſucceſs as the anti- 
monial powder. The ſlow and gradual ſolution of 
this calx lets looſe the antimony upon the ftomach 

in a ſmall quantity at HW. A * nauſea is 


That is, take of 
Antimonial powder—three grains. 
Liquorice powder ſeven grains. 
| Mucillage of gum arabic—as much as is ſufficient.” 
Make a bolus to be taken immediately. 


Ee 3 EO, only 


only felt, which is not ſufficient to qccaſion vamit- 


1 
| 
4 
; 
, 
[ 
4 
: 
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ing. The antimony then paſſes into the inteſtines, 
and part ot it is gblorbeg, 1 Purging a e 
are produced. . | 

The antimonial wine. is a ie * 8 in 
uſe. Its powers appear to be exactly the ſame with 
a ſolution of -tartar- emetic, It is not very eaſy to 


aſcertain the exact comparative ſtrength of theſe 
medicines; but, as far as I can judge, a grain of 
emetic tartar * is peer on to a dram of entima- 
nial wine. | 


Ipecacuanha ang. antimony are e as — 
decidedly the beſt and moſt manageable. emeties, 
that it is hardly neceſſary tq treat df the others. 

The only. remaining emetic perhaps that may 
require any attention is that of ſquills, and this hag 
been - er, ordered by Dr. Teen, mw 


The emetic tartar is preſcribed from 2 to 5 5 grains. ; : | 

The © WT & A Pu 8 50 formula. | 0 
. | 1 
Syr. croci—dr. 2. 5 iN d et 


M. ſuro. coch. larg. 2 omni quadr. hor. 


Donec vomitus moveatur, vel ad nauſeam ereandam, 


| That i is, take of 


Tartariſed antimony—four grains. | 
Simple peppermint water—fix ounces, _ 
| ' Syrup of ſaffron—two drachms. . 
For a mixture. Take of this two, oc pr every 


nanſes. | 


much 3 eſpecially in inflammation of the 
1 The formula is, | 
Tinct. ſcille—unc. 1 : 
| - Gag coch. min. I. omni nes minus. i uſque 
ad vomitionem. | 
That is, 
Tincture of guilk. 
Take a tea- ſpoonful of this every five minutes 
until vomiting comes on. 
I need mention but one more, which; is an af 
fion from half a drachm to a drachm of the dried 
leaves of tobacco, or of theſe as they are.commonly 
prepared for chewing, for an hour, or more, in four 
ounces of - boiling water, affords an emetic which 
produces great nauſea and depreſſion, but as the 
ſickneſs is leſs manageable in both theſe laſt, than 
with the ipecacuan and emetic tartar, and appear, 
what practitioners would term, extremely inelegant, 
their ſpecific PAR, have not been as yet Oy 
aer inen „„ 
It may be proper here wy to mention has to 
bring up opium the beſt emetic is zinc *®, and where 
| arſenic, or corroſives, are taken, we ſhould . - 
ipecacuan, or uſe oil, or Hen V 


: BEE | 
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* The formula is, N 5 
ine vitriolat.—ſcr. 1. | | 
| Ad. * unc. 4, . ut ft. hauſ. emeti. 
. 18, = ; 
A 33 of ricgalatel zinc ase in four c ounces > of 
138 water for an emetic. 33 


Eq PRAC- 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


er. . 


Funes ines. ; 


-PouRGING abates an intenſeneſs of motion in the 
vaſcular fyſtem, on two accounts; firſt, as it draws 
leflening the force of the motory fibres in general, 


and thoſe of the heart and arterial tunics in particu- · 


lar; and, ſecondly, as it clears the inteſtines of many 
acrid and ſtimulating matters, which by their ſtay 
would * IP up an unufual Re of irri- 
tation. 

Hence it is of great ſervice in all caſes where the 
Motions of the yaſcular ſyſtem are raiſed much 


above the healthy rate, to ſi ubjoin the uſe of cathar- 


tics to the letting of blood; or even frequently to 
give them previous to veneſection. | 

The ſubſtances uſed for emptying . 
through the alimentary canal are diftinguiſhed into 
ſuch as are lenient; opening the belly but gently ; 
: * * as are — and purge briſkly. Their 
action 


s 


C 
inteſtines, whereby not only the periſtaltic motion is 
accelerated, but alſo the ſecretion of mucus and 
lymphatic vapour, which ouze every where into the 
cavities of the inteſtines, is increaſed, as well as un- 
vſual quantities of pancreatic juice and bile derived 
from their ſeveral ſources. Hence we may eaſily 
judge how great a quantity of humours may be 
carried off by one briſk purge, and in how ſenſible _ 
a degree the whole mußt of fluids may be oe” 
decreaſed. | 


Conſequently it is los chat the evacuation 


by ſtool may be ſo large as to diminiſh the quantity 
of fluids in the whole ſyſtem; and therefore, that 
whenever ſuch a diminution is indicated, it may be 
obtained by the uſe of ſuch medicines: and I need 
not ſay that particularly by this means any preterna- 
tural increaſe of the activity, or of the active 
powers of the ſyſtem, may be thus greatly dimi- 
niſhed. 
It is at the ſame time however to be remarked, 
that although by purging a great debility of the 
ſyſtem may be induced, it may not produce an 
great evacuation of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. A 
large evacuation by ſtool may ſometimes be 
merely of the contents for the time preſent in the 
inteſtines, and therefore not drawn from the blood- 
veſſels; and though the evacuation may be ſtill . 
later by what is drawn the mucous follicles, 


6 et. "" 


this we know may be very copious, from the matter 
contained in the follicles themſelves, without Wied 
liquid being drawn from the blood - veſſels. The 


evacuation indeed may alſo be increaſed by what is 


drawn from the arteries by the exhalant veſſels; but 
as this muſt be drawn off ſlowly in very divided 
portions, it can have little effect, and at leaſt no 
ſudden effect in the depletion of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem: and from the whole it will appear, that the 
evacuation by ſtool may be very large, without 
much effect in taking off the tenſion and tone of the 
blood - veſſels. In this reſpect, indeed, it ſeems to 
fall far ſhort of the powers of blood: letting, though 
this be contrary to the common opinion, and even 
contrary to the practice of SVDEN HAM: for in truth 
we have not found purging to be of ſo great effect 
in taking off the pllogiſtic diatheſis of the en as 
the other. 5 
Beſides the general « evacuation of the e 901. 
tem, purging is powerful in changing the diſtribu 
tion of the blood into the ſeveral parts of it. 
The circumſtances according to which the diſtri- 
bution of the blood is made into the ſeveral parts of 
the ſyſtem, we ſuppoſe to be commonly known, 
and to this effect, That if an evacuation is made 
| from one ſet of veſſels, the afflux of fluids will be 
increaſed in theſe, and that the afflux into other 
parts of the ſyſtem will at the ſame time be dimi- 
. 3 Upon this principle 1 it will be readily un. 
375  derſtood, 


Jerſtood, that if the 1 of fluids in a . 
ing aorta is increaſed, as it muſt be by purging, the 

afflux muſt in ſome proportion be diminiſhed in 
| thoſe veſſels which carry the to the head. 
By chis the quantity and i impetus of the blood in the 
veſſels of the head myſt be diminiſhed by purging; 
and hence it is that this operation of cathartics 
has been found ſo extremely 1 in on 3 of 
the thorax, _ 

With reſpect to ts * af: aforgleNina;! ; he 
neutral ſalts have been uſually preferred. 5 
As they do all that can be effected by an evacu- 
ation from the inteſtines, without acting ſtrongly 
upon the moving fibres, they give no ſtimulus, or 
at leaſt no inflammatory ſtimulus, to the whole ſyſ- 
tem, and are therefore moſt uſefully employed when | 
any phlogiſtic diatheſis prevails in it. 

The whole of the neutral ſalts may be PH 
for theſe purpoſes, but ſome of them more conve- : 
 niently than the athers. 7, 

That formed of the fixed acid of.. vitriol with the 
vegetable fixed alkali *, from its being of diffieulr 
ſolution, is not a convenient medicine; bur if the 
neutral be formed of the ſulphureous, or. volatile 
vitriolic acid, when it comes under the title of Sal 
Polychreſtus t. this, to perſons who can bear its 
odour, taken from one dram to four, proves a very | 


* Potaſh, * yy Sulfate of EP | 
| convenient 


convenient laxative. But I muſt remark here, that 
thoſe apothecaries miſtake the matter much who 
take the reſiduum of the diſtillation of Sers $ 
acid of nitre for the fal polychreſtus. 5 
I be virriolic acid with the ſoſſil alkali “, gives . ; 
; aa named Glauber's ſalt F, in very frequent uſe; 
and which indeed, on every e ſerves the 
purpoſe of the neutrals. 

It is now well known, that ſuch a 3 willy be 
made of the vitriolic acid with either the foſſil alkali 
or with magneſia alba ; and from every obſerva- 
tion I can make, there ſeems to be no difference in 


the two e for all the PEER? of a neu- 
tral ſalt. 


The nitrous 4448 wich either of "yy nate gots 
larative neutrals; but they are not conveniently 
er in practice, becauſe the quantity that 
is neceſſary to be a laxative doſe is nene a 
diſagrecable to the ſtomach. 

The muriatic acid gives neutrals which may be 
employed when largely diluted ; but to moſt per- 
ſons the ſalt taſte is diſagreeable, and large doſes are 
ready to excite an uneaſy thirſt,” that Cortinees aber 
the operation of the ſalt is over. 7 

The vegetable acids, either native or . 
—_ aunts that 1 be e but ten are 


| \* Sow, - + Slut of a. 
TO e ä 


not 


ly uſed as laxatives, 8 

It is the acid of tartar · that gives. RY Te the 
moſt convenient laxatives ; and they are prepared 
by ſaturating the cryſtals with the quantity of alkali 
neceſſary to render the whole exactly neutral. = os: - 
this purpoſe, either the fixed vegetable or foſſil al- 
kali may be employed. The former gives the tar- 
tarum ſolubile, or alkali tartariſatum ; and the lat- 
tex gives the ſal Rupellenſis, or natrum tartariſa- 
tum 4. The tartarum ſolubile is not eaſily brought 
into a cryſtalline ſtate, or kept in a dry form; whilſt 
the ſal Rupellenſis has not either of theſe diſadvan» 
tages. It is of a leſs diſagreeable taſte than almoſt 
any other neutral; and as anſwering every purpoſe 
for which theſe can be required, I expect it will 
come to be very generally employed, As the acid 
of tartar is of a weaker attraction than almoſt any 
other acid, ſo it may be often diſlodged by the acid 
of the ſtomach, and this often renders the opera- 
tion of the tartarum ſolubile leſs certain, as the com- 
bination of the alkali with the acid of the ſtomach _ 
is a leſs powerful laxative ; but the fal rupellenſis 

2 aa liehe to this diſadvantage, as the acid of the 
ſtomach ubined with, the foſſl alkali is ſtill a 
colenbly powerful laxative. | 


| . e | + Tartrite of potaſh. | - _ 
| I Tartrite * ſoda. * | ” 


11. 
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The next that preſents itſelf to us is rhubath: 
Much pain has been taken to aſcertain the ſpecies of 
| this genus that gives the root which the phyſicians 

of Britain have conſidered as the ſpecies of greateſt 

value, and ſuch as has been imported under the 
name of Turkey Rhubarb. Whether this may be 
exactly determined or not, I cannot clearly judge 
and in the mean time, I do not think it neceſſary to 
proſecute the matter farther with any anxiety, as we 
have now got the ſeeds of a plant whoſe roots, cul- 
tivated in this country, ſhow all the properties of 
what we conſidered as the moſt genuine and valua- 
ble rhubarb; and which, if ſuffered to grow old, 
and being properly dried, will 1 in time FERN * 
importation of any other. 

The qvalities of this root are that of a at 
purgative; and ſo gentle that it is often inconveni- 
ent, by reaſon of the bulk of the doſe required, 
which in adults muſt be from half a dram to a dram. 
When given in a large doſe it will occaſion 'ſome 
griping, as other purgatives do; but it is hardly 
ever heating to the ſyſtem, or ſhows TO other ef- 
fects of the more draſtic purgatives. | 
The purgative quality is gle bhi a 
bitterneſs, which is oſten uſeful in reſtoring the tone 
of the ſtomach when it has been loſt; and for the 
moſt part its bitterneſs makes it fit better on the 
ſtomach than many other purgatives do. Its ope- 
ration joins well with that of the neutral laxatives; 


431 
and monks together operate in a Beer oſe t 
either of them would do ſingly. 1 Wr 7 90 


1 he preſent is an. excellent bm, 
| * Rhei pulv. ſer. 1. 
Kali vitriolat. ſer. 15. Ti 
<A Thins” oo En 
A4. Menth. Pip. 4 dr ; 5 55 oo 2 

F. Hauftus, ' 9 85 e 5 


That! is, "ks of. 
Rhubarb—a . 
Vitriolated Kali—a Fi and; a bel. 
Cinnamon Water. - as ht ayes Py 
Simple peppermint water, equal parts— 
. ſeven drachms. 158 Jo. 
To make i into \ a draught... =; Yo 


— 
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| Sometimes, to quicken its VANS adders wt 
Antim. ear 5 EY te noted oa 


4 
* 


Tri is proper to add * or od 

__ Tartarized ID a grain. 1-246 
Vel Jalapii pulv. gr. 6. 
Or, of Jalap in pombe N 5 


vel Calomel. gr. 2. 
Or, of Calomel—two grains. 


The next purgative which claims our conn: | 
: tion is J * Here is a medicine of certain and 
75 c great 
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cy. Even to the: . the entire 

root contains a reſinous part; which can, in con- 
fiderable quantity, be extracted from it by ſpirit of 
wine, leaving the reſiduum nearly quite inert. The 
reſin thus ſeparated is an acrid inflaming matter, 

which, thrown. into the ſtomach, proves a draſtic 
purgative ; but it is rendered milder by being di- 
vided by a triture with any hard powder before it 
be exhibited. It is certainly by its reſinous part 
that the entire jalap proves purgative, and in large 
doſes proves a ſtrong one; but as it is given in 
powder, the previous triture, by dividing the reſin, 
renders the entire jalap a milder medicine than the 
reſin taken ſeparately. It may be given to perſons 
not very irritable to half a dram for. a doſe, but 
leſſer doſes will commonly anſwer; and while it 
very certainly operates, it is commonly without vio- 
| lence, and often without griping. If it be well tri- 
turated, before exhibition, with a hard powder, and 
the cryſtals of tartar * are the fitteſt for the purpoſe, 
the jalap will operate in leſſer doſes than when taken 
91 itſelf, and at the TONE. time vey moderately and 


* Be Jalap ah 8. 
Tart. Cryſtal puly — 2. 
F. pulv. Ratio . 
That is, take of _ 
Jalap in powder, 4 grains. 
Cryſtal of tartar, half a drachm. 
Make into a powder to be taken ns 


without 


1433 | 
wichout griping. Except when given in very large 
doſes, I have not found it to be heating to the ſyſ- 
tem; and if it be triturated with a hard ſugar, it 
becomes, in moderate doſes, a. ſafe. medicine for 
children, which' in this form they will readily re- 
ceive, as the jalap of itſelf has very little taſte. 
While jalap may be thus rendered mild and ſafe, 
it may, however, by being given in large doſes, and 
eſpecially by being joined with calomel, which has 
no taſte, be rendered one of the moſt powerful pur- 
gatives, and, if we miſtake not, more ſafe than 
any of the other draſtic purgatives. 
For the ſake of dear children, whoſe reaſons are 
not ſtrong enough, nor our influence over them, 
often ſufficient, to get them to take nauſeous me- 
dicines, I muſt add one more purgative, which is 
ſufficiently mild and quick, I mean fenna ®, which 
„ e e eee 


* Take of the leaves of ſenna, deprived of the ſtalks, a 
drachm, and pour bailing water over it, and give a cup of 
this occaſionally. How far preferable is this to the common 
practice of always giving camel only, becauſe children will 
take it, forgetful of the wh whoa e that often 


enſue. | 
For grown up perſons the following are the beſt formule, 


E Tufuf. ſen! fi imp. unc. 3. 
Antim. tart. gr. 1. 
NM. F. _—_— . fumend. 
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may be made into tea, ſrectened, and milk put 
. to it, or cream, when it becomes, if not made too 
ſtrong, ſufficiently palatable, and a cup may be 


e every hour 15 a Half wn it operates. . 


That is, take of | | 
Simple infuſion of be e ounces. i 
Tartarized antimony one grain. 
Io be made into a e to be taken imme- 
a e e "F430 
Or, | ors ih | 
Re Inf. an dy unc. 3. 
- > Natr. vitriolat. unc. — - 
Sp. Piment. dr. 2. X 
F. Hauſtus ſtatim. ſumend. 


That i is, toks of i 
Simple infuſion of fana——thiee 0 ounces. | 
Vitriolated natron—half an, ounce. 
Spirit of allſpice one drachm. — 1 
J0o be made into a draught, to be taken imme 
diately. 
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' PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT. LXXXIV. 
BLISTERING, 4 AND > OTHER TOPICAL APPLICA'PIONS: = 


" ads appear at firſt t ſight that bliſtering is is 
not the abſtraction, but the addition of a powerful 
| ſtimulus, and as ſuch it is ſometimes given to rouſe 
the animal ceconomy. Its firſt action is certainly 
that of ſtimulating: but in this it invites the blood 
to the ſurface, deriving from the part moſt ſuffering 
by inflammation, and by its action expends the 
irritable principle, which becomes engaged in pour- 
ing out ſerum under the cuticle, and hence the ab- 
ſtraction of ſo much of a ſtimulus, thereby diſ- 
charged. It is a kind of half bleeding. The aſter 
proceſs of healing i is another e of the irritable 
principle. 

Where the throat is flamed, W and oil 
mixed in equal parts, and put upon a flannel, is an 
excellent application round the throat. * 5 

From this principle bliſters are put behind the 

n | DÞ3: „ 


ears for inflammation of the eyes, and ſerons are cut 
in the arm. | 0 5 

There are, however, other e in «a 
which directly meet our principle. In inflamma- 
tion of the liver it is cuſtomary to apply wet cloths 
dipt in a frigorific mixture over the abdomen, 
and as often as the cloths get warm freſh cooling 
applications are applied. This was lately done by 
Dr. Garthſhore, in a caſe of peritonzal inflamma- 
tion, which in half an hour produced the greateſt 
eaſe, and ſunk tlie pulſe from a hundred and twenty 
ro ninety. This an 1s new, and Os my ; 
attention. OTIS ns ao 

In inflammation af wb eyes chai is beg ſo 
good, as keeping a rag conſtantly wet over 15 
| Ye, the uſual application is roſe water. | 

The effect of a poultice ſeems to be 4 en- 
tirely upon this principle, for it ſeldom when firſt 
put over an inflamed part is more than ninety-ſeven 
degrees of heat, and ſoon ſinks below that, and the 
quantity of aqueous matter, riſing in the form of 
vapour, produces an additional abſtraction of 
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: | RE FRI GER AN TS. . 


Tusk are medicines ſuppoſed, as their ade im- 55 
plies, to diminiſh the heat of the living body. i 
As the neutral ſalts, which are the ob ab ; 


chiefly employed, do, upon being diſſolved in wa-. 


ter, generate a conſiderable degree of cold; ſo it 
has been ſuppoſed that they may in like manner 
generate cold in our bodies, and therefore produce 
their effects as by an actual cold pied, oe | 
| Brockleſby's Obſervations, p. 122, 
This concluſion, however, will readily appear to - 
be miſtaken, when it is conſidered that the cooling 
power of theſe neutral falts in water appears only 
during the time of their ſolution. When taken in- 
deed undiſſolved, they may, as in Brockleſby's and 
Alexander's experiments, generate cold in the ſto- 
mach, and from thence have particular effects: but 
as aſter folutions they 12578 no permanent cold 1 


438 
fo, when taken in a diſſolved ſtate, as they com- 
monly are, their refrigerant powers cannot be aſ- 
cribed to any actual cold applied. 
The concluſion drawn from their ſolution in wa- 
ter further appears to be very erroneous, from this; 
that acids, which are as powerfully refrigerant in the 
human body as the neutrals, do however, upon be- 
ing mixed with water, always generate heat; and 
even the neutral ſalts, when any how deprived of 
the water neceſſary to their cryſtalline ſtate, do, up- 
on that water's being reſtored to them, always ge- 
nerate heat. It is not therefore any thing in the 
nature of the ſaline matter that has a power of ge- 
_ nerating heat or cold in water or other bodies, but 
that the appearance of ſuch a power depends en- 
tirely upon the circumſtances of ſolution or mixture, 
and appears no longer than theſe circumſtances 
ſubſiſt. 
They produce, upon a this principle, however, great 
good in inflammations of the fauces, and I have 
known a ſore throat in the forming ſtage, cured ina 
few hours by putting pieces of nitre in the mouth, 
which gradually diſſolves, and the ſaliva is ſwallowed, 
J have found it almoſt an infallible preventive.  _ - 
At the head of the liſt of refrigerants acids are 
uſually placed; and although theſe might come un- 
md ſome other of our general titles “, 5 ou here 


* As a tons 


conſider 


40 
conſider all 12 ſeveral you and irtu 
frigerants. | | 

It might be 3 tas I ſhould. aw in Fas 
firſt place, . enumerite all the ſeveral ſubſtances 
which may be, and generally are, comprehended _ 
under this general title; but this I find would be a 
difficult, and we hope it is an unneceſffary:work. 
The chemiſts of late have been diſcovering a great 
number of different ſpecies of acids that were not 
known before; and it is probable that their inquiries 
are not yet finiſhed; but in the mean time, it ap- 
pears, that although it was very proper for the pur- 
poſes of chemiſtry to mark and aſcertain the diver- 
ſity of acids, yet as few of the whole number have 
been employed as medicines, and that we are at 
leaſt uncertain how far ſeveral of them may be em- 
ployed as ſuch, it does not ſeem neceſſary for us to 
take notice of any but thoſe which we know 185 
have been employed in the practice of phyſic. 

In doing this, we ſhall in the firſt place ation | 
the medicinal qualities which we ſuppoſe to be in 
common to all the ſpecies of acids employed in phy- 
ſic; and ſhall afterwards conſider how far theſe 
qualities may be. anywiſe different in the particular 
HO 
Upon this plan, the quality firſt to be mentioned 

is that of their refrigerant power. This we ſuppoſe 

to be eſtabliſhed by the experience of all ages 3 and 
Pane ſtill conſtantly employ them in every 
_ 1 4- | caſe 


J 
1 
9 
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caſe in which the heat of the body is preternaturally 


increaſed; and although there may be ſome of the 


other qualities of acids which may not be ſuited to 


the conſtitution of certain perſons, yet as to this 


PORE there are hardly any exceptions. 


- Theſe effects, however, are not very evident to 


our ſenſes, nor are eaſily ſubjected to experiment; 


becauſe they cannot be remarkable in conſequence 


of any one exhibition; and the effects are only 
found in conſequence of frequent repetitions. It is 
proper, therefore, that we e ſhould confirm it by other 
obſervations. 8 N 

One is, that any 5 he ariſing is ac 


companied with thirſt ; which eſpecially directs to 


the choice of acids: and as inſtincts may be com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be ſuited to the purpoſes of 
the animal ceconomy, ſo this deſire of acid is pre- 
ſumed to be a proof that theſe are ſuited to mode; 
rate the heat that 1s the cauſe of thirſt, 
Another conſideration may be, that 5 abe- 
cially abound in warm climates and warm ſeaſons; 
and therefore, that nature has made this proviſion 


of what is ſuited to moderate the heat of the human 
| body, any in ſuch climates and ſeaſons f. 215 


# Vide Vol. II. page 36, where the rationale of the cool: | 
me properties 1s CR to be SO. . 
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When it is to 1 employed for internal — I ie 
muſt be largely diluted with water; and the diſpen- 
ſatories have ordered ſeven or eight parts of water 
to be added to one of the concentrated acid. The 


PT of water is not a matter of much nicety ; ; 
| 5 4 


4 Vitriolie acid, (new] name, the acidum n is 
generally in a liquid form. It exiſts in various metallic and 
earthy bodies, but is chiefly obtained from green vitriol, 
and from NE. 160 OZ, : of the latter forming 90 02. ; of the 
ace. 

It is the ſtrongeſt of all acids, and has the . ſpecific 
gravity; the proportion of which to diſtilled water, is as 
1800 to 1000. It generates much heat with water; becomes 


dulcified, that is, loſes its acidity, when incorporated with 


ſpirit of wine; diſſolves iron, zinc, and copper; and with 
boiling heat may be united to all metals. It corrodes all 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances, checks fermentation, and 
neutralizes alkalies; and will become volatile, by mixing 
it with liver of ſulphur, made with cauſtic alkali; dut ia 
this volatile ſtate its affinities and powers are F HR dimi- c 
niſhed. | 

Stahl, the ſcholar of Becher, and . of the Pe 
giſtic doctrine, derived the vitriolic acid from ſulphur, de- 
prived of phlogiſton. The French chemiſts declare it to be a 
compound of ſulphur, a fimple ſubſtance, and oxygen, at- 
traced from atmoſpheric air during combuſtion. 
| Diluted or weak vitriolic acid, (new name, acidum ſulphu- 
ricum aqua dilutum).— This was lately called ſpiritus vitrioli 


RR and i is a bt ordered inſtend of the elixir vitrioli 
acidum 


but it is proper for the ſake of preſcribers that it 
ſhould be fixed, which, however, cannot be done 
without, determining the ſpecific gravity of the 
- concentrated acid, which neither of the colleges 
| have done. | EE — 
_ > Even the diluted —_— is ſeldom employed ir in any 
preciſe doſe, but mixed with water, or with tinc- 
tures or infuſions, in ſuch quantity as the patient's 
palate will eaſily bear. This however is a very in- 
accurate practice, as it generally occaſions the doſe 
of the acid to be too ſmall. In my opinion, it 
would be better to fix the quantity of acid, and 
leave it to be diluted to what the Fu s palate 
may require. 
. — nl 
perhaps with a little ſugar, is generally grateful to 
the. palate, and is of ſervice in quenching thirſt. 
When it is carried down into the ſtomach, it is uſe- | 
ful in euing: the nauſea which ariſes om any 


e 5 he former diſpenſatory. The, doſe may b © from 
10 to 30 drops. _ 
The following i is an excellent fore” 


KR Infuſ. > Vi unc. 7. 4 
Natr. vitriolat unc. 
Capt. coch. . 4, 1 dene hora, 


That 1 is, take * | 

: The infuſi on of roſes—eight ounces. OE 
Vitriolated natron—balf an une. 

Take four table ſpoonsful every four hours. 


putrid 


putrid matters. there; and either by this means, or 

by its ſtimulus. applied to the ſtomach, it excites 

appetite, and conſequently, promotes digeſtion. .: /, 

1 have never found that, in any quantity, the 

vitriolic acid mixed with the bile en , | 

as hs ee acids wh Rees: ISS 
ve 9215 | Nitzovs de- * Ty * —_ 


This 8 Fas its Ws Fools 0 om oi 
in chemical operations under the title of aquafortis, 
1 has e from rhe 1 of its corroſive 
a | nature, 2 


-” Nitrous acid, (new name, acidum nitricum) tei is a 
neutral ſalt, compoſed of an acid and an carthy baſis, impreg- 
nated with animal or vegetable matter. This acid may be 
ſeparated by the force of fire, but is much more eafily” ob- 
-tained by the aſſiſtance of a proper quantity of vitriolic acid; 
the latter having a greater affinity to the alkaline part ſets 
free the nitrous acid, which "oy: diſtillation, is carried over 
into the receiver, : 

This acid is commonly in a Auid late, of a reddiſh dome, 
and emits noxious fumes ; it is ſpecifically lighter than vitrio- 
lic acid, efferveſces ſtrongly with oils and vinous ſpirits, diſ- 
ſolves moſt metallic, and all kinds of animal and vegetable 

ſubſtances, generates cold, increaſes inflammability, and pro- 
motes fuſion, Expoſed to intenſe heat, it produces a large 
portion of pure air: 134 dr. of this acid will ſaturate 1 o. of 
ſalt of tartar, or prepared kali, The more concentrated it is, 
the more volatile, the more diluted, the more fixed. The 


ſpecific gravity to ea Opin, mon e n as "Ons 
W e e a 
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nature, prevented phyſicians from employing it as 
a medicine. This however was a miſtake “; for 


this acid, properly diluted, may be very ſafely em- 


| Ployed, and has all the powers and virtues of acids 
, Mm general. Though the inſtances are few, there is 


one in Boerhaave's Nitrum Nitratum, in which the - 
acid is in greater proportion than is neceſſary to 
ſaturate the alkali; and I have frequently, ſays 
Cullen, wa cup it as a wk aug and wager, me- 
— e 


Diluted nitrous acid, Hs name, e acidum nitricum aqua adj 


lutum).— The vapour which riſes in mixing theſe fluids, is 
' nitrous acid air. This acid is uſed as a menſtruum, and in a 
few particular preparations. 


This i is uſed as the vitriolic acid, pat! in a > Jarger Joſe. ; 


; 5 - It has of late been ſo much employed in venereal caſes, 


that we may in future venture more freely upon its uſe, and 
probably greatly augment the quantity given of the * 


mineral acids. 
The proper formula ma * be. 


iF Acid. nitros dr. 2. 
Decoct. hordei. 1b. 2. M. 


Bibat æger quotidie, ope tubuli vitrei, a libra una 
ad libras duas uſque. . 


That i is, * N ; 199 7 32 852771 
The nitrous ate hehe „ ; 
Barley water, or thin gruel—a 8 thin. | 

Let the patient drink, by means of a glaſs tube (a 
quill may ſerve the purpoſe) e two 
pints daily, pI 

A preſent cremor tartar drink is moſt commas. . 
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= the. haſt century Glauber ts 3 e o 
ogroduce the uſe of this acid, aſcribing many, vir= 


tues to it both in diet and medicine. Hence 1 


happened that phyſicians em ployed it a good deal 
in the diſeaſes of the ſtomach; and many have been 
of opinion, that in reſtoring the tone of the ſtomach, 
It operates more . powerfully than the vitriolic: but 
as e can a more 1 n 5 ad. 


” Mauriatic 8 or Hs . is i e 


| Hom fea , which is compounded of foffil alkali, or na. 


tron, and muriatic acid. It may alſo be obtained from vege- 
tables, foſſils, urine, ſoot, &c. In this proceſs likewiſe the 
vitriolic acid is commonly employed to decompoſe the ſalt, 
and to ſet the marine acid at liberty. The neutral ſalt left in 
the retort is, when cleanſed, the vitriolated natron, or Glau- 
bers cathartic ſalt, viz. the alkaline baſis wo the ſea 25 and 
the vitriolic acid united. 

The marine acid acts hay on westen bodies, and has a 
greater affinity to moſt of them than other acids. It does 
not touch gold in its metallic ſtate, except mixed with eight 
times its quantity of the nitrous acid, which forms an aqua 
regia, It mixes readily with ſpirit of wine, and affords a 
true æther. When concentrated, it is of a yellow colour, 
and oily particles float on its ſarface. Its oma is to 
that of diſtilled water, is as 1170 to 10000. 

Ibis is the weakeſt of the mineral, but fironger than the 
vegetable acids, and is chiefly uſed as a menſtruum. It is 

given to adults in doſes of 10 to 40 git. or more, with 
. draughts of diluting liquors, —IVhite. © 
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ard than the other, it has entirely thrown this other 
out of our practice. Although the London college, 
in the laſt edition of their Diſpenſatory, have omit- 
ted both the ſimple ſpirit of ſalt and the ſpiritus 
_ falis dulcis, yet the Edinburgh college have retained 
both: and wherever the latter is employed, I con- 
ſicer it as an employment of the acid; for, in the 
ordinary preparation of it, the e of the acid 
are never entirely deſtroyed. 

But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the employ- 
ment of this acid was in the tinctura aperitiva 
moebii, which Dr. Hoffman informs us was, in the 
courſe of the laſt century, much employed and ce- 
lebrated for its virtues. Dr, Hoffman informs us 
that it conſiſted of a ſolution of common falt ſuper- 
ſaturated with its acid. I have frequently employed 
it by-making a ſolution of half an ounce of good 
bay ſalt in four ounces of water, adding to this two 
drachms of a well-rectified ſpirit of falt; and this 
given in a tea {poonful or two in a glaſs of water I 
have found uſeful, in improving appetite, and lie- 


* quently in ſtopping vomiting. 
Acids I fhall conſider as of three kinds; the | 


narive, the diſtilled, and the fermented. 
Ihe native acids are chiefly thoſe found in the 
fruits of plants, ſometimes however alſo in the 
leaves and roots. They are in different degrees of 
acidity, and different by the texture of the fruit in 
which my are lodged; me fall more 1 | 


= 


by the various matter adhering to them, both in 


uſe of them as aliments I have endeavoured to ex= 


plain when treating of them above“; but, as medi- 
cines, I do not find that I can apply any diſtinction 


of them. Although they may be diſtinguiſhed in a 


chemical view, I do not find that I can apply ſuch 
_ diſtinctions to the purpoſes of medicine; and that, 


with a view to this, I muſt conſider them in gene- 


ral, and merely as acids. In conſidering them 
therefore as medicines, I wuſt obſerve, in the firſt 
place, their refrigerant power; and that, eſpecially 
upon account of the quantity in which they may be 
given, they are the moſt effectual of any we can 
employ. As we have ſaid above, that they enter 
into the compoſition of the animal fluid ®, and i 
by diminiſh the putreſeent tendency of this, they 
therefore, as I judge, obviate the heat that might 
otherwiſe ariſe; and it is in proof of all this that 
they are the moſt ready and certain cure of ſeurvy. 
The ſame acids are never in ſuch a concentrated 
ſtate as to ſhow any cauſtic or even ſtimulant 
powers; but they ſhow readily the ſtimulant power 
which is in the weaker or much diluted acids, ſo far 
as they excite appetite and promote digeſtion: and 
probably i it is by che ſame power that RF ear | 
the urinary excretion. | 


1 viva I. page 0. e 
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All theſe powers are to be aſcribed to the pure 
acid that is in this native acid of vegetables; but it 
is now to be remarked, that in all of them, even 
the moſt purely acid, there is preſent a quantity of 
 fermentable matter: and if this happens to be in 
large proportion, or even in ſmall proportion, and 
_ thrown into the ſtomachs of an aceſcent diſpoſition, 

the acid undergoes a fermentation, which is attend- 
| ed with flatulency, a more powerful acidity, and all 
the other ſymptoms which we term Dyſpeptic. 
This does not however much affect their refrige- 
rant power, or do much harm to the ſyſtem, except 
in thoſe caſes of gout and calculus renalis, in which 
the taking down the tone of the ſtomach may be 
very hurtful. It ſeems to be in conſequence of this 
-aceſcent diſpoſition of the ſtomach that a more co- 
pious acidity, and perhaps of a peculiar kind, united 
with the bile, forms a laxative which may occa- 
ſion more or leſs of diarrhoea, and the cholic pains. 
which fo e e che e e we 
laxatives. 2 


oy 


| Dis7iLLED Acip or VEGETABLES. 5 


An vegetables except muſhrooms, if theſe be 
trply ſuch, when treated by diſtillation without ad- 
dition, give out, in the firſt part of the diſtillation, 
a quantity of acid, and continue to give out more 
during the whole gf the diſtillation. This acid is 
ts | f | ſomewhat * 
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ſomewhat different according as it is drawn from 


different vegetables: but that difference has not 


been aſcertained; and we know them even in che- 


miſtry, and more d e in enen, 9 ag the 
common quality of acid. 1 
This acid has been but kitle embligd as a edi; 


cine, and has hardly been remarkable but by its late 
uſe in the form of tar-water. In making tar, it is 


exhaled from vegetables whilſt they are burnt; in the 
ſame manner as in the diſtillation above mentioned 


and accordingly, in the making of tar, an acid water 


is found in conſiderable quantity in the ſame ditches 


that are prepared for receiving the tar during the 
burning of the wood. In the countries where tar i 
prepared, particularly in North America, this acid 


was accidentally employed as a medicine. It was 


found to prove very uſeful; and the benevolent and 
worthy | Biſhop Berkeley being informed of this, 
was deſirous of rendering ſuch a medicine very ge- 


nerally known. But as the water collected, as we 


— 
5 
” . 


have ſaid, during the burning of the wood; could . 


not properly or conveniently be obtained in Britain, 
he perceived that a quantity of the acid remained 


in the tar as it was imported, and conceived that it | 
might be extracted from it by infuſion in water. 


It is ſuch an infuſion that gives the celebrated tar- 
water which has been ſo much talked of. 


lt was at firſt by many perſons celebrated as a 
very valuable medicine; and, from my own. obſer» 
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vation and experience, I know it in many caſes to 
be ſuch. But, as happens in all ſuch caſes, the 
commendations of it by the patrons and favourers 
of it were very often extravagant and ill founded; 
and though the perſons Who diſparaged it had ſome 
foundation for their Wen 905 m_ alſo _ ee 
| E s concerning it. | : 
Although it would harr bunt difficult; at * 
time, to balance between theſe oppoſite accounts ; 
yet, in the courſe of ſixty years, the matter has ſound 
its own balance. The exceſſive admiration of it 5 
has entirely ceaſed, and the moſt part of practi- 


tioners, from cauſes we could aſſign, have neglected 


the uſe of it; but there are ſtill many judicious 
perſons who believe in and employ its virtues. In 
many inſtances this preparation has appeared to 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, to excire appe- 
tite, promote digeſtion, and to cure all the ſymptoms 
of dyſpepſia. At the ſame time it manifeſtly pro- 
motes the excretions, particularly that of urine; and 
the ſame may be preſumed to happen in that of 
others. Ftom all theſe operations it will be obvi- 
ous, that in many diſorders of the ſyſtem os; medi- 
cine may be highly uſeful. - . E 
It may be however, and has been A. . queſtion, 
| upon what, in the compoſition of tar-water, theſe 


E qualities depend: and I have no doubt in aſſerting 185 


that it is entirely upon the acid produced in the 
manner above mentioned. Mr. Reid, the author 


i 1 


Ys . 
of a difderation on chis ſubject 
ſufficiently probable, from the accounts of Glauber 
and Boerhaave with reſpect to the virtues of ſuch an 
acid, and from the opinion of the Biſhop of Cloyne 
in preferring the Norway tar to that of New Eng- 
land, as the acid part is not taken from the former 
ſo entirely as it is from the latter; and he alſo pro- 
perly ſupports it by this, that any other parts of the 
tar- water which may be found in it, a © 
ſeparated, are commonly very hurtful, | i) 

Upon the firſt introduction of tar-water, ſome 
"clita were of opinion, that it derived part of its 
virtue from ſome oily matter in its compoſition; |* - 
but it would not be difficult to ſhow, that this, in 
many reſpects, is very improbable, and that, upon 
che contrary, the preſence of theſe oils, as Mr. Reid 
has particularly pointed out, is frequently re 
But, to ſuperſede all controverſy on this ſubject, I 


„ has rendered this 


can aſſert from much experience, that the tar-water, | 1 


as it abounds in acid, and is more free from all oily 
matters, is the moſt effectual medicine: and I have 5 
this clear proof of it, that when, inſtead of extract 
ing the acid by infuſing the tar in water, I procur- 
ed it by diſtillation from ſolid fir or other woods; 
and, by taking only the firſt part of the diſtillation, 
I obtained the acid as free as poſſible from all oily _ 
matter. I found that by employing this ated ain 
medicine properly diluted with water, every virtue | 
"TR that was ever found i in any tar · water. „„ 
| WEE (| op 8 222 ou © 
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this practice I found. a particular advantage, as I. 
could, by a proper rectification and concentration, 


bring the acid into a ſmall bulk; which being 


readily portable, i is, on occaſion of j journeys, or other | 
circumſtances, rendered very convenient. But it is 


very neceſliry to obſerve here, that this acid, to be 
rendered a very uſeful remedy, muſt be always 


largely diluted with water; and how much the wa: 
ter may favour its n in oy waee will be ſi 


 Foffciently obwous. 15 


n OF VeorrabLes. 


This i is 8 well Land foube i vin e 0 8 
the preparation of which need not be given here. 


As it is found in our houſes and ſhops it is in diffe- 
rent conditions, the cauſes and circumſtances of 


which are not well aſcertained; and we can only _ 
judge of its purity by the ſharpneſs of its acid W 


"wn 1ts being free from all others. 


As this acid is prepared by ESSE Alte it is 


| in a diluted ſtare; and, both for the purpoſe 


- 


of medicine and of pharmacy, it has been deſirable to 


be obtained in 'a more concentrated condition. 
The purpoſes and the execution of this are various; 


but the moſt ordinary practice has been by diftilla- 


tion, which ſeems to me not to be the moſt proper: 
for the diſtillation cannot be Practiſed without the 
acids becoming n which 188 ren- 

13 ders 


4 


| ders it a ifagreeable, medicine; and ae; the fime 
time, by the ordinary practice, the acid is hardly or 
not at all rendered ſtronger than it might have been 


by a proper fermentation, The directions of the 


London College I could never follow with any en. 
actneſs; and I have always found, that before the 


aqueous part be drawn off, an empyreuma 18 com- 
municated to the whole liquor. LE 


The Edinburgh directions may be PP exe- 
: cuted ; but the empyreuma is made very ſtrong, 
and at the ſame time the diſtilled acid, asT have 


ſaid, is hardly ſtronger than it is in good vinegar ; 


and I know of no advantage that this diſtilled acid 


has over the other. 


If a concentrated vinegar is much to ” be deſired, - 


there are two other ways of obtaining, i it. The one 


is by freezing, which has now been frequently prac- 


tiſed in the northern countries of Europe; and the 


management of it is preſcribed in many books of : 


chemiſtry, that q believe are e in every body“ $ 
hands. 


'T he other means is is 1 a "Aiflllation from. any | 


neutral containing this acid, by the addition of a 


ſtrong vitriolic acid. This gives a very volatile 


acid, which by its volatility may be applied to ſeve» 
ral purpoſes ; and by its being in a concentrated 
ſtate it may be, by a proper dilution, applied to 
every purpoſe of medicine chat the Renee: acid 
| of ma is fit for. 
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WEE is true that this diſtilled acid wants ſome ub i 
ſtances which are joined with it in the vinegar pre- 
pared by fermentation; and Dr, Boerhaave inſinu- 
ates that ſome virtues may be derived from theſe. 
I have not however truly perceived them; but al- 
low, that if there are any ſuch advantages to be 
deſired, they may be more certainly obtained by 
employing. the vinegar concentrated by freezing. 
_ After theſe remarks upon the different manage- 
ment of this acid, I proceed to conſider its virtues. 
It is certainly a refrigerant power, which we con- 
clude both from experience and from its antiſeptic 
powers; and it has this advantage over the foſſil 
acids, that it can be thrown in, in much larger 
quantity, and with more effect, as it enters into the 
compoſition of the animal fluid. It is grateful to 
the palate and ſtomach, and certainly ſtimulates the | 
latter ſo far as to excite appetite. By the ſame ſti- 
mulant power it acts upon the mucous excretories 
RR. of the mouth and fauces; and at the ſame time it 
ſeems to act as an aſtringent on the blood veſſels of 
theſe parts, and proves uſeful in the inflammatory 
affections of them. When it is carried in large 
quantity into the blood-veſſels, a portion of it paſſes 
| off by the excretions, and proves manifeſtly diuretic, 
It is celebrated alſo for its diaphoretic and even ſu- 
2 3 os dorific virtues ; ; and theſe are commonly aſcribed to 
5 its power of diſſolving the fluids. But this, upon 
„„ the * principles wil be explained here- 
| Kei | 


\ 


after; we muſt day's and if it ever has avoir to 
have this effect, we muſt impute it to its refrige- _ 
rant powers in the ſtomach, and its gently ſtimulant 
| powers: in _ ane Wah dat a Ty a e 
regime. in 
We have now rakes Mon of the acids that 
are well known in the practice of phyſie; but I 
muſt on that there are many others which have | 
been ſometimes employed, and may 1 believe de- 
ſerve to be inquired after, but I own that T find the 


at leaſt that I am too little acquainted with theſe _ 
facts to be able: to i wean on n ſub- - 
ject. | {4 pr Fe gt 
Ot the large „ nels mY 
only one that I am e to "98s notice of i is 


| AcD or Bon Ax. 


This was the invention of the celebrated Hom- 
berg; and, as he imagined it to be poſſeſſed of 
ſtrongly ſedative powers, he gave it the name of the 
Sedative Salt. Upon ſuch an authority it was in- 
troduced into practice; and ſuch is the favour for a 
new medicine, and ſuch are the excuſes ſo readily 
found for its failure, that it ſoon came to be much 
employed in France: and Mr. Geoffroy having 
9 a e method of preparing it, the govern- 
8 5 4 . 


%%% nn ö 
ment ordered, at their expence, that it ſhould be 
furniſhed to all the medicioe cheſts of the e and 
naxyy. | 
This 86 gave an 194 at of ming | 
its virtues; but we have hardly ever had any fa- 
vourable reports of theſe from France, or from any 
other country of Europe: and it appears that the 
practice with it has ceaſed every where; and long 
ago Monſ. de la Mettrie has, in diſparagement of 
our art, obſerved, © Que le jel ſedatif n'eſt pas auſſi 
ſedatif. qu autre foi.” © That the ſedative ſalt is not as 
ſedative now as formerly.” To all this I could add 
my own: experience, which has ſhown me, that even 
in large doſes this ſalt has but flight if 8 clinch on 
the human. . 


8 SALTS. 


The next ſet of refrigerants I am to ſpeak aha are 
the neutral ſalts ; and theſe, with acids, are certainly 
the refrigerant remedies we chiefly depend upon in 
practice. The refrigerant power ſeems to be in 
common to every neutral, ſo far as we have yet 
tried them, except thoſe neutrals compoſed of the 
muriatic acid and foſſil alkali, and perhaps ſome 
other acids which carry into the compoſition, of 
neutrals ſome other matters of an acrid kind: but 
theſe are not well aſcertained; and we take it for 
I RI 

compoſed 


compoſed of an acid and alkali, with the exception 
mentioned, to give a refrigerant ſubſtance.” 
This power in theſe ſalts is a matter of eommon 
experience, and may be preſumed from their anti- 
zymic and antiſeptic powers; but in what propor- 
tion it is in the ſeveral ſpecies, is not exactly aſcer- 
tained, though Dr. Smith, in his experiments, has 
done ſomewhat to this purpoſe. In the Doctor's 
experiments it appears, that, except in common ſalt, 
ſome ſedative power in every one takes place. In 
ndeed, compoſed of the foſſil alkali, ſome ſti- 
mulant power appears upon their firſt application; 
but ſoon after this, their ſedative power becomes 
manifeſt by their deſtroying the irritability of the 
part. After all, however, I cannot apply theſe 
experiments ſo as to explain the reſpective powers 
of theſe ſalts as they appear in the practice of phy- 
ſic. Ir appears here, that all them which ſhow a 
ſedative power in Dr. Smith's experiments, when 
thrown into the ſtomach, produce a diſpoſition to 
ſweat. The prejudices of practitioners at preſent 
are in favour of the neutral formed of the native 
acid of vegetables with the fixed vegetable alkali; 
and while this is the moſt agreeable, I have no ob- 
jection to its being the moſt commonly employed 
in practice: but I make theſe obſervations to ſhow 
country practitioners, that when they happen to be 
in want of lemon juice, they may employ: any other 


acid except, the muriatic * form neutrals that may 
anſwer 


gl, 

anſwer. the ſame intentions; and a very little che- 
miſtry will teach them every thing elſe that may be 
here neceſſary. In the time of our laſt wars upon 
the continent, our practitioners frequently employ- 
ed the vitriolic acid, and which was indeed em- 
ployed in ee the DN antiemetic ee. 
of Riverius. | ; 
With regard to e W I 158 a Gi 
obſervations only to make. I have ſaid juſt now, 
that the vitriolated tartar may be employed as a re- 
| frigerant; and as it is thereby diaphoretic, it is 
employed in n r g named en m 
„ ˖ 55 
e alas is det ay ian as 2 
purgative; but that it has refrigerant powers, ap- 
pears from the inteſtines being left, after the ope- 
ration of this pre, in a lu. and len con- 
n e Tp | 
What is named the fr Gl-ammoniac 3 is little 
employed in practice; but there is no doubt that it 
is nearly of the fame nature with the common am- 
; moniac. 7 
Nitre has been n e as thi: 5 


powerful refrigerant; and from Dr. Smith's expe- 


riments, as well as from thoſe of Mr. Alexander, it 

appears to be ſo. But as all refrigerants produce a | 
determination to the ſurface of the body ; ſo, before 
this operation, they prove directly ſtimulant to the 

ſtomach and alimentary canal: and in this way nitre 
n= "irs i i 


is as remarkable as any i CNY and it is therefore, 
in large doſes, very often uneaſy and painful to the ; 
ſtomach. When it is therefore veceſſary to conti, 
nue its operation as a ſudoxific, it is at the ſame 


time neceſſary to give it in divided dafes, and: at > 


proper intervals. . 

I do not doubt but the 7 1 Dr. Brock: 
leſby may be often ſucceſsful but I could never : 
find it convenient to imitate it, as I could hardly, or 
at leaſt ſeldom, find a ſtomach that would bear half 
the quantity of nitre that he ſeems to have. employ- 
ed; and in moſt caſes I have been limited in the 


doſes of nitre that I could exhibit. I believe that - 


the employment of nitr e, as recently diſſolved, will 
be a more powerful refrigerant * than when the ſo- 
Jution of it is entirely finiſhed ; but I am of opinion 
that the practice has no advantages to compenſate 
the 1 inconvenience that ſometimes attends its exhi- 
bition. : 
I have ſo ſeldom employed the cubic nitre that 
I know little of i its qualities and powers. en 
Of the peculiar power of neutral falts PEI, of 
the f muriatic acid, I have had occaſion already to 
remark, that by Dr, Smith's experiments, common 


* Dr. Fincival made many accurate obſervations on nitre, 
and he found it to increaſe the foree of the circulation, and 
hence he excluded it from the claſs of refrigerants. Given, 
however, in the way recommended, it may act like Tee, a 
very powerful and common remedy in Italy, and perhaps iced. | 
FY might be very WORE Ns IN in this 1 6 Ga 
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falr compoſed of the muriatic a and for alkali 


is the neutral which, applied to the nerves or other 5 


irritable parts, ſhows a ſtrongly ſtimulant power, 
and is therefore to be thrown out of our liſt of refri- 
| gerants. Its ſtimulant power ſeems in part to be 
_ owing to the foſſil alkali in its compoſition ; for this . 
- alkali, joined with the nitrous or vegetable acids, do 
alſo, in the firſt application to the nerves, in Dr, 
Smith's experiments, ſhow ſomewhat of a ſtimulant 
power, which however ſoon paſſes away, and they 
afterwards prove manifeſtly ſedative, Theſe neu- 
trals, therefore, conſiſting of the fixed vegetable or 
volatile alkali, though formed by the muriatic acid, 
may be taken into our liſt of refrigerants ; and their 
common employment as ſudorifics, which they : 
generally produce, is only to be explained upon this 
ground. 

The uſe of the common ammoniac has been 
otherwiſe frequent in practice; but what are its pe- 
culiarly uſeful powers, I dare not determine. Its 
reſolving powers, by attenuating or diſſolving the 
fluids, 1 do not admit of; but that, like other ſaline 


matters, in paſſing by the excretions, they are ſuit- 


ed to promote theſe, may be really allowed. 

The neutrals compoſed of vegetable acids muſt be 
different according to the ſpecies of this acid em- 

ployed: but they are all in general refrigerant and 
diaphoretic, and we know them only in that light. 


The one maſt frequently employed 1 is that compoſ- 
ed 


41 


ed of the native acid and the fixed vegetable alkali, 
commonly known under the name of the Saline 
Mixture, The acid commonly employed i the 
juice of lemons; but that only becauſe a quantity 
of acid juice is moſt eaſily obtained from that fruit. 
have frequently employed the expreſſed juice from 
ſeveral other fruits, which the country practitioner 
ſnould know in the caſe of the want of lemons; and 
I have frequently ace the j Tt: of apples with 
equal advantage. © 
It is hardly — to | Gr has he 5 fale } 
of wormwood, ſo frequently employed before, be 
now uſed, as the. purer the alkali the medicine i is the 
better. 9 | 
This neutral falt, e and g given i in 3 quan- | 
tity, is, for what 1 can perceive, equally refrigerant | 
and ſudorific as any other, and has this particular 
advantage, that it is, or can be, eaſily rendered more 
agreeable than any other, . In my opinion it is 
commonly given in too ſmall dofes, and at too great 
intervals; and though g given in large doſes, it is not 
ready, to give e to the ſtomach. When 
given in quantity, its diuretic and purgative a 
appear as in the other nenttas. $ 
It has been of late a favourite practice to ine 
the ſaline mixture during the act of efferveſcence; 
and beſides the advantages of introducing a quan- 
tity of aerial acid, I am DFT e that the detach- 
ment 
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ment of that acid in the rac renders the whole 
of the mixture more refrigerant. | 
The neutral ſalts as purgatives have been older 
ed before. They operate upon the inteſtines, Pro- 
ducing an eaſy, ſudden, and copious diſcharge, is 
equally explainable upon our principle. For the 
water, after having performed its ſtrengthening and 
exhilarating office upon the ſtomach, paſſes quickly 
into the inteſtines as fluids do, carrying along with 
it more or leſs of all its ingredients, but particularly 
its purgative. When there, the purgative, by its 
great dilution and conſequent diſperſion all ovet the 
internal ſurface of the canal, vellicates the innumer- 
able little exhalent veſſels, with which that cavity is 
crowded, into a plentiful ſecretion: and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtimulus may be but ſlight on any par- 
ticular part, on account of the minuteneſs of the 
particles of the ſalt, yet as they are univerſally dif- 
' fuſed, and act upon the whole ſyſtem of exhalents at 
once, a more copious and expeditious evacuation is 
produced, than what is often attainable from a much 
larger quantity of any of the other more ſtimulating 
purgatives leſs attenuated; attended at the fame 
time with theſe important advantages; that as the 
ſtimulus is gentle, no griping pain is likely to be 
excited; and as it is ſuperficial, the particles muſt 
ſoon be waſhed off in the general current, without 
| leaving behind them any of thofe difagreeable 
Et h 
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feelings that uſually hang in the rear of other ca» 
thartics.':; inf 
That the cenie 3 owes 10 _ 


ſuperiority in the particular circumſtances. I have 
here deſcribed, ' chiefly to the principle of attenua- 


tion, will appear ſtill more evidently: from compar- 
ing it with other purgatives of that claſs: as we 


find that according to the quantity of water they 
retain in their cryſtallization, and their confequent 


degree of ſolubility, the nearer and more remote in 
general is their enen o it in their mode of 
open. ied St ant + 

Authors ſeem to differ — in \ thair accounts 
of the quantity of water contained in the different 
purgative ſalts, and alſo concerning their different 
degrees of ſolubility; owing. probably to a variety 


of little circumſtances that affect their experiments 


at the time they are made. Such as the condition 
of the ſalt, and of its original conſtituent parts, the 


ſtate of the atmoſphere, the degree of heat, the 


quantity, if any, of the other contents ſeparated 
along with the water, in the evaporation ;. the tem- 
perature and purity of the water uſed in the ſolution, 


with other particulars not eaſy to be attended to or 
accurately aſcertained. But on comparing the dif- 


ferent accounts, the following arrangement as in 


a great meaſure, be depended. on, © | 
Firſt, the Cheltenham ſalt may be oa at \ohe | 


head of all the Man! Fue abe of chat claſs; its 


. 9 


_ cryſtals being found to contain conſiderably above 
ſixty parts out of an hundred, of pure water; and 
to be foluble in about an equal weight of that fluid. 
Next to the Chelrenham, may ſtand the pure Glau- 
ber falt; as the water in its cryſtals is found to 
amount to more than fifty out of the hundred; and 
to be ſoluble in a little more than double their 
weight. Next the Glauber, may rank the Epſom 
falt; its cryſtals containing ſomewhat under fifty of 
water. As to the er it is ſaid by ſome au- 
thors, that its cryſtals are more ſuſceptible of ſolu- 
tion than the Glauber ſalt, eee they con- 
tain leſs water in their compoſition. When ſo, the 
variation may be owing to a ſmall commixture of 
other ingredients beſides the magneſia earth and 
the vitriolic acid of which they are compoſed, as is not 
unuſual in the native ſalts, conjoined with the feeble 
attraction that is known to ſubſiſt between its origi- 
nal conſtituent parts. After the Epſom comes the 
ſea ſalt, but at great diſtance; as it is found to con- 
tain of water in its cryſtals, but ſixteen parts out of 
the hundred; and requires above three times its 
weight for ſolution. Laſtly, at the bottom of the 
ſcale, may be placed the vitriolated tartar ; its cry- 
ſtals containing but fix out of the hundred, and not 
being ſoluble in leſs than ſixteen times their weight 
of water. As to the other artificial purgatives 
compoſed of the different acids united with the dif- 
ferent alkalies; ſuch as ſoluble tartar, diuretic falt, 
6 Rochelle 


ens Kc ib; 
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No we find by experience, that the operation of 
theſe different ſalts, when compared with that of the 
Cheltenham ſalt, generally accords with the place in 
which they ſtand in the above arrangement. For 
example, if we take the ſecond in the ſcale, the 
Clauber Jalt, and compare its mode of « operation with 
that of the laſt, the witriolated tartar, we find it ap- 
proaches much nearer to the Cheltenham falt in we the 
recommendable circumſtances before enumerated; 
notwithſtanding it differs from the other, only in its 
having the foſſil alkali, inſtead of the vegetable, 
united with the vitriolic acid in its compoſition 
But as its cryſtals contain a much greater propor- 
tion of water, and are much more ſuſceptible of ſo- 
lution, its operation as a cathartic is gentle and er | 
peditious, while that of the VETO "OE" | 
rough and ſluggiſh. | 
| pon the whole then, we may basel t that the 
principle will extend to the ſaline purgatives univer- 
fally, and may be applied as the criterion 'by which 
we may judge beforehand concerning their different 
modes of operation; their action being merely me- 
chanical, and all the varieties of their operation to 
be accounted for from their different Ae of f- 
mulus upon the fibres of the living ſubject. 

Could any principles be found out that Has 
n 1 III 


to 3 the n th nical- mann 
effects of their operation; ſuch a diſcovery. aw 
be of the utmoſt importance, as it would lay open 
the whole material world. at once to the intelligent 
phyſician. He might then be truly ſtyled the mi- 
niſter nature, as all her ſtores would be, ſubject to 
his direction; and from that. inexhauſtible maga- 
zine he would be able to ſelect on all occaſions 
what was beſt adapted to his purpoſe, and to deter- 
mine with preciſion what operation and what effects 
were to be expected in * from e mr 
cine he adminiſtered. - 5 | 
. But thoſe curiouſly glia . os Nay 
ture are ſo very complicated in their conſtruction, 
and the ingredients of which they are compoſed | 
are ſo numerous, and fo intimately and inextrica- 
bly blended together, and at the ſame time acquire 
ſo many new properties from the manner of their 
arrangement, which on the ſlighteſt efforts to ſepa- 
rate them are totally loſt, that no juſt analyſis of 
them has ever yet been made, or is ever to be 
expected; and without that, their mode of ope- | 
ration upon the living ſubject muſt ever remain in 
obſcurity. - Neither can the medicinal ſtore be very . 
copious while it-continues to derive its ſupply from 
mere accident, and the * of vague undirected 
„ 1 
| Whereas in n the foflil kingdom | in general, the 
compoſitions 


compoſitions art comparatively-ſimple, and the in- 
gredients-few and permanent. Their ſtructure can 
therefore be eaſily unfolded, and their parts ſubs 
jected to the various methods of examination wich- 
out undergoing any conſiderable change by the 
proceſs. We are conſequently capable of obtain- 
ing an abſolute command over that claſs of bodies: 
but to re- compoſe and reſtore many of the moſt 
uſeful among them to their original forms, as by 
the hand of nature, according to our occaſions. 
From thence we are enabled to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of their properties, both in their 
ſeparate and their aggregate among and to aſcertain 
and regulate their rn ene modes of ee. in = 
caſes whatever. 

In order to iloſtrate the | Adtioction benen 
thoſe different claſſes of natural bodies, we need 
not go me Dae the 10 8 n 18 evacuation 153 
an nn 

The operation of the ale purgatives oa wok 
ſhewn to proceed from mere mechanical Rimulus 
upon the ſenſible parts of 'the living body. But by 
what mode of action jalap operates as a cathartie, 
or ipecacuanha as an emetic, no fatisfaory ac- | 
count has been given. Much leſs is any to be at- 
tempted for that extraordinary ſympathy which 
| confines _ ope ration of each principally to Its 

e Hb 2. reiße die 


reſpective organ, whatever may be the channel 

by which it is introduced into the conſtitution. 

How for inſtance an infuſion of jalap when in- 

jected by a vein into the courſe of the circulation, 

and conſequently conveyed to every individual ſpot 
of the body, affects no one particular part till it 
is ſecreted and diſcharged into the alimentary ca- 
nal; and that there its operation ſhould commence; 
acting ultimately as a cathartic. Or how an in- 
fuſion of ipecacuanha, when injected in the ſame 
manner, ſuſpends its action till it arrives. at the ſame 
place, and when there on 2 Oy as 
an emetic. 

Theſe aller fas i Gt * e e ; 
Ao yet they are eſtabliſhed upon the firm baſis of 
experiment, as will appear from the following ac- 
count-communicated to me by my late friend Mr. 
John Hunter, whoſe ſingular talents for inveſtigation 
have thrown a light upon the phyſiology of animals, 
and indeed of moſt parts of organiſed nature, that 
has ſhone through all . IT n 
Vere theſe. 

He infuſed one nde of jalap root in two 
ounces of water, and let it ſtand in infuſion for 
about two hours. He then injected one half of the 

clear liquor into the crural vein of a dog. Inleſs 

than a minute the dog puked a little, and then 
ſeemed to be quite well. Thinking therefore there 
would be no farther effect from that injection, ne 
threw, 


threw in the remainder, but | no more puking en- 
ſued. However, by degrees, the dog grew dull 
and feeble in his legs, ſo as to be induced to lie 


down. Aſter lying a little time he got up again, 
and in about a couple of hours after the laſt in- 
jection, he had a motion downwards; the firſt 
part of which was of the uſual conſiſtence; but 


the remainder was looſe; and in about two hours 


more he had a very looſe purging ſtool. He then 


gradually recovered, and ſeemed t to continue pretty 


much as uſual. 


He in like manner infuſed one PROT! of i Ipeca- 


. cuanha root in two ounces of water, and then in- 
jected about one half into the ſame vein of a 
dog. The infuſion was no ſooner injected than the 


dog grew very ſick, and before his mouth was un- 
tied he began to vomit; and the moment after, he 


threw up every thing: that was in' his ſtomach, and 
continued ſick, ſo as not to be diſpoſed * eat for 
above a day aſterwards. 1 

Ibeſe experiments Ae FR e our total 
ignorance of that claſs of bodies, their qualities and 


mode of operation; and that we muſt be indebted 
for our medicinal knowledge 2 neten of 


them to accident alone. wi | 
Of the combination. of acids kth mate ſub- 


ſtances they are generally acrid. and ſtimulant; + 
and there are none of them that can be conſidered 


as ſedative or refrigerant excepting the ſal plumbi, 
„% 


i 
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"The Slowing eme may be egen 
R Kali ppti. F 
- 4 AE . limon recent. unc. 4; 
Ag. diſtil. dr. 10. 
Pyr. tolut. 1 
„er vel 
W | Kali tartariſat. ſcr. 1, vel. 
K Kali vitriolat. ſer, 1, vel | oy a 
Natron tartariſat. ſer. 12, vel 
Natron vitriolat. ſcr. 2. al. en a 
Spermacet. v. o. ſ. ſer. 1. | 
F. Hauſtus, * ene bora bed. 


8 Thar is, take ER | 
P 4 Ka 1 1 2 
Freſh lemon juice half an ounce. 1 85 
Diſtilled water ten drachms. 
Syrup of tolu one drachm. 
Acetated kali eight grains, or in es of i it 
Tartarized kali one ſcruple, or © 
Vitriolated kali one ſcruple, or | 
Tartarized natron—a ſcruple and a half, or 
Vitriolated natron—two ſcruples. 
Spermaceti diflolved in the "oy of an 
"_— — © 
To form a draught, to ode ken ever 
four W i 
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| REGIMEN, 


lx the former volumes, we have ſhewn what 
were the ſtimuli, both direct and indirect, and we 
are here to call that knowledge into practice. 
The purity of the air is not in the ſthenic claſs 
of diſeaſes to be an object of conſideration; on the - 
contrary, from facts before the public, it appeam 
that great advantage might be derived from the 
employment of a reduced atmoſphere, or one con- 
taining leſs oxygen, or even of ſome of the me- 
phitic airs, as the hydrogen, hydrocarbonare, and 
fixed airs. But great caution is required in the ex- 
| hibition of ſuch active agents, unleſs 1 it N in a "nn 
bol the higheſt dilution. | 
We ſelect the ſollowing as a very | pai . 
omen of ſucceſs in caſes of the ſthenic diſeaſe. _ 
Dr. Thornton, phyſician to the Mary-le-bone | 
General Diſpenſary, and teeturer on Medical Bo- 
tany 


474 
tany at Guy's Hoſpital, writes the following account 
to Dr. Beddoes. | 


| September 26, 1796. 
- Six, LE. . Duke Street, Groſvenor Square: 


- Mas. LewELLIN, ætat. 25, lives at Cam- 
den Town; ſhe was brought to bed of her firſt 
child laſt July, and, having very ſore nipples, ſne 
attempted, after a few days, to wean the babe, and 
for thirteen weeks kept 1 it from the breaſt; during 
which time the milk was conſtantly produced in 
the greateſt abundance, ſo that it run through every 
thing that was placed to receive it; notwithſtanding 
nipple glaſſes, and that the milk was frequently 
drawn off by means of a glaſs pipe, by an obliging 
neighbour. Inflammation gradually enſued, and it 
occupied the inferior half of both breaſts, and, ex- 
tending down to the umbilical region, was termi- 
nated by a diſtin& line. The babe was now ap- 
plied to the breaſt, but would not take to it. The 
heat and pain became extreme. There were many 
| Knotty and hard tumours on both breaſts. Mat- 
ter ouzed out from the ſurface. The pulſe was 
110, full; perſpiration conſtant and profuſe ;: agony 
ſo great, that ſhe was deprived of ſleep; and the 


child not thriving, and continually crying in the 


night, increaſed the affliction. She had given up 
all hopes of recovery, or even outliving many days, 
when ſhe applied to me; and her caſe ſeemed to 
authorize a new practice. Appearing too weak for 
R n 50 


s 


the lancet, this remedy was precluded. As to eva-. 


cuations, the ſame reaſon weighed alſo againſt that 
plan. The ſpeedieſt benefit, however, might ariſe 
from diſorygenating of the Blood, and the caſe was 
urgent. I therefore filled a bell glaſs with atemo-—- 
ſpheric air, and burning two table ſpoonsful of æther 
in it, as it was ſuſpended over water, I rendered it 
chiefly azote, and inflammable air. She perſiſted in 
inhaling this for about five minutes, ſtanding up; until 
the pulſe was obliterated; the eyes became dim, and 
no longer repreſented the objects of viſion ; the face 
was deadly pale; and ſwooning coming on, ſhe fell 
into the arms of a ſervant, and we placed her on a 
chair, and I opened the window to admit freſh air. 
In about ten minutes ſhe revived; ſhe fetched ſeveral 


deep ſighs, and appeared faint, and ſtill very languid. 


The pulſe was feeble, and only 98; and for the firſt 
time, ſhe ſaid, for ſome weeks, ſhe felt her breaſts 
cold and eaſy. I directed her, when ſhe got home, 
to apply cloths wrung in yeſt to the inflamed 
ſurface; and I ordered an electuary three times a 
day of ſulphur, and ſulphurated kali; and on the 
ſound part, around the inflammation, I directed 
half x dozen leeches to be applied; and to divert 
the current from the inflamed. parts, I ordered a 
large burgundy pitch plaſter to be placed betwixt 
the ſhoulders, which however acted like a bliſter. 

On the third day, when 1 ſaw my patient, her ſpirits 
vere revived; the Vivid red colour was abated; |: 

N the 


— 


the tumours of the breaſts were ſoftened ; and the 
milk could be drawn off without torture. Mrs. 
Lewellin inbaled the air as before, but with leſs ſe- 
dative effect; when L ordered four freſh leeches 
(or the others had died immediately ofter the ope- 
ration), and the yeſt and electuary as before. On 
the fourth day there was no longer occaſion for 
leeches, or the yeſt fomentation. The electuary, 
and a reduced atmoſphere, were, however, conti- 
nued; and in a week the cure was perfected; and 
the child was applied to the breaſt, and health and 
1 9 were e reſtored to both. % P6rv 


1 have the er to be, 8 0 
N. J. THORN TON. 


| Colds She been very ſpeedily cured by the. in- 
halation of a reduced = 
Tie excluſion of light 3 Is another dea . 
bf cumſtance. l 1 
The next conſideration i is heat. Fn rom attention 
to nurſes*, and perſons about the patient, the 
chamber in which the ſick man lies is too often 


allowed to have a large fire, Even all the things 


6 1 Muſes are to be conſidered as watchmen, and ſhould be 


-well clad. There ſhould be always two, to make a proper re- 

lief. It is a great pity that ſo much money is expended to 
Have wiſe doctors, and ſo little is given for good nurſing, when 
theſe are the actual agents of his will, and are always choſen 
— SEV RO ThE. * | 


are 
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chan offend the low talkative hirelings of the 


forgetful of the ſacred duty they owe to the patient | 
Whoever, when in bed, has had a fire lighted in his 
room, cannot have failed to notice the exceſſiye in- 


ooked there,” to «abit bo tl nf 5 1 
don ſtairs. And praftitioners Ati "AY ar _ 


convenience that this additional ſtimuli has created. 


Not contented with this, nurſes uſually heap on 
othes, that the patient may not catch cold, and 
the curtain is ſlyly drawn, i in order that the dying 
man fnay not ſee the uſe made of His wine, and 
other things provided for his uſe. Whoever will 


peruſe the work of Sydenham will find chat his 


chief merit conſiſted in noticing the evil of too 
much heat, and he ſeldom would allow his patient 


even to lie in bed, and the room was een | 


_ ventilated with cool air. 


Conjointly with the firſt bleeding, the firſt vomit= | 
ing and purging, with abſtinence and watery fluids, - 
it muſt not be forgotten, fays Dr. Brown, that particu- 
lar regard is to be paid to temperature ® : for, if cold 


always debilitates, and if that is its proper operation f, 


if it only ſeemingly acts otherwiſe, becauſe heat ſuc- 
ceeding to its action, or alternating with it , ren- 
ders its n Aten if _ alone 1 is n . 


* 3 par. CCLAXXU, of th Elements Val u. 
+ See Par. CXVII. 5 


7 See XXXVII. 
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the cure of the ſmallpox , or prevents the. violence 
of that diſeaſe, if it is the beſt remedy for catarrh 4, 


and, when heat is avoided, of the greateſt efficacy in 


every ſthenic diſcaſe; it is not to be doubted, but 
that it is of the greateſt e in paſs. of the 


higheſt ſthenic diatheſis. 5 e 

Its operation in the e e ö 
nic diſeaſes, is not different, but altogether the ſame, 
Nay, in all the diſeaſes of this form, cold is productive 
of the higheſt good, eſpecially when the ſthenic dia- 


theſis, as is the caſe in the diſeaſes that are our pre- 


ſent ſubject, riſes to its greateſt height, and demands 
inſtant relief; becauſe, in that caſe, every moment's 


delay brings inſtant danger; though the . remedies, 
which we have mentioned, are ſufficient for the ſo- 


lution of the diſeaſe, of which we have direct proof 
in practice; though that degree. of cold, which 

would produce the effect, is neither always within 
our reach, nor can be properly applied by every 


perſon; and many perſons might not be diſpoſed to 
| believe its effects ſo beneficial: yet we ſhould no: 


deſilt from the plan of cure here laid down Þ, but do 
our beſt for the patient, by takiog off the blankets, 


and other clothes, by cooling the room, and, in- 


ſtead of laying him on a couch or bed, putting him 
into a chair. This indeed pepe for the moſt pa, 


* See Par. cxxl. 
I See Par. CCCCVIIL. 
t From CCCCLIV. to CCCCLXV. 
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ol the ſthenic diatheſis, but it muſt not be followed 
any conſiderable degree of heat. The miſtake, 


_ « © 2 


do be underſiood 1s erte go auch fo . mere 


degree, as from avoiding the 
hen. the ſame. pre- 
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matory fever, very y improperly, as being no fever, but a gene L 
pyrexia, or affection of the whole ſyſtem, without Juflam f 
mastich or local öffeStion. Its proper generic namé e py- 
-rexia. See Elements, par. LXVIII. where that appelaion | 
is aſſigned to it. Great miſebief has been occaſioned by 
_yague terms. Thus when a perſon. is ſaid to be affected _ TY 
a diſeaſe; when i it is aſked what diſeaſe it is, and the anſwer _ 
given, that it is a fever, immediately bleeding i is thought of, 
though that, and every, evacuation is as hirtfu} in pütr * 
ver as it may be ſerviceable in the pyrexia. There has nothing 
done greater injury to medicine than this bad claſlification 
of diſeaſes. In Ireland an apothecary, coming, to die, .the . 
' widow taking a liking to the boy who curried his late mal. 
ter's borſe, married the boy, and he \ was as immediately f put into . 
| poſſeſſion of the Ealing burg Pharma aubefum, and al- 
phabetically arranged he found eee remedies good 
. for them, fore eyes, and the remedies:for. tbem, and ſo forth, f 
and plucking © out his remedies from a Cabinet thus labelled | 
and furniſhed, he became a famous doctor, for füch as Foed © 
ze eured, and thoſe who died, nature Heil. In all pyrexias, 
| where the patient is uneaſy with the weight of clothes, hayxe 
ſhook them off, and conrageouſiy expoſed themſelves to cold, 
and drank freely of cold water, inſtead of death recovery, cob £ 
* trary to the prognoſtic of the phyfician, has enſued. From F 
4 which, and a prodigious number of facts to the ſame 
; bann all concurring in the proof of the debilitating 
operation of cold, there ean hardly ariſe a doubt in the 
e that in a certain bigb degree, if it could: be conveni- ; 
ently aſe, or if there were occaſion to have recourſe to it for 
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a remedy in the ſmall- pox; it clearly follows, | that br 
the uſe of cold ſhould be extended to the whole 
range of prediſpoſition and the whole circle of dil 25 


eaſes, depending upon ſthenic diatheſis. e 
The effect, therefore, falſely imputed to cold, of 


occafioning the ſtriking in of the meaſles, is not to 
be imputed to cold alone, but to heat and other ſti- 


muli; giving, as has been explained, more excite- 


ment *, than if cold had not preceded. And how 
can it be otherwiſe? If cold does not interrupt the | 
eruption in the ſmall-pox ; but, on the contrary, by. 
an enlargement of the diameters of the perſpiratory 
veſſels, which are ſhut up by ſthenic diatheſis, much 


promotes the diſcharge of the matter : Why, in a 


Nen ſimilar caſe, ſhould 1 its rr be ſup- . 


n efficacious remedies, it Wel at once atv the , 


higheſt degree of fthenic ſtate that ever occurs in diſeaſe, 
and reduce the excitement. from the neareſt approach. to 70 


down to 40. Nay it might run into the oppoſite extreme 


and go all the way to death. But we ſhall, by and by, have 
occaſion to obſerve, that we are ſo well provided with effec- 
tual remedies as not to be under any temptation of ſtraining 


this to its height. And we ſhall alſo find that a number 3 
remedies in a moderate degree are preferable to any one, or 


to a ſmaller number in a higher degree. The diſcovery of 
the principle upon which the cure of ſthenic diſeaſes turns, 


has enabled us to render the cure both. more complete and 


exact, than it could have been without principle. „ 
* See XXVII. and the addition, and CCCLAXX. 
X* See CCCLXXVI. | atv © Xe leet! 
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poſed different, not to ſay, diametrically appoſite ? 
| Muſt we again have the trouble to refute the falſe 


notion that @ cauſe preciſely the ſame may produce con- 


trary effects? Cold diminiſhes the eruption in the 
ſmall- pox: it makes the eruption diſappear in the 
meaſles. What then? Take a nearer view of the 


fact: is its effect in both theſe caſes to be ſuppoſed 


the ſame, or different? How do you know, that the 
matter, which has diſappeared, is driven into the 
interior parts? What proof will you bring? Con- 
ſeſs the truth: and be candid enough to acknow- 
ledge, that this is another relic of the alexipharmic 


doctrine, according to which, the ſtimulus of heat : 


as well as other ſtimuli promotes, and cold impedes 
perſpiration. After a great man had ſhown the 
error of that doctrine, both in the ſmall-pox' and 
other diſeaſes “, becauſe he did not carry the appli- 
cation fo. far as the meaſles, neither has any one of 


his followers, who never could. ſtep: a nail's breadth : 5 


beyond his words. But it might have been obſerv- 
ed, if obſervation had been any part of their em- 
ployment, that the meaſles was a ſthenic diſeaſe as 
well as the ſmall-pox. Are not all the ſucceſsful 
remedies. in both of the debilitating kind? And as 
it was manifeſt, that in the fmall-pox alſo cold de- 
bilirated, or, in the common language, acted as a 

* In peripneumony he took his patients out of bed, and ſet 


them in a chair, for the ſake of n * and avoiding 
the hurtful efie& of heat. 


_ m7 
ſedative ; might not ſome ſuſpicion, from that very 
circumſtance; have ariſen in their minds, that cold, 
in the meaſles, does not ſtimulate; or act as an 
aſtringent, and repel the eruption, but produces the 
ſame effect as in the ſinall-pak ? Is it, to ſuch a 
degree, up-hill work, to uſe one's owh underſtand- 
ing, that a great part of mankind, even thoſe who 
take upon them the buſineſs of teaching and taking 
the lead of others, in no caſe ever thinking of exer- 
ciſing a motfient's reflection ?—— But, it may be 
contended, that the action of cold i is in this caſe pe- 
culiar, becauſe, after tlie eruption, which i it is ſup- 
poſed to check, has diſappeared, all the ſymptoms 
increaſe in violence. Confider what that circum- 
ſtance makes for your argument, or whether it 
makes any thing for you, and not abſolutely againſt 
you? Was the action of cold followed by that of 
ſtimulant or debilitating powers? If it was by the 
former, the cauſe of the miſchief muff be imputed 
to them ; which, as has been Juſt faid, produce ex- 
celfive excitement after a previous application of 
cold, and more than without it; if debilitating 
powers had been applied, then there would be room 

for fufpicion, that cold had a concern in the effect. 
But it is not ſo: and, in every caſe, in which the 
action of cold has been followed by ſtheniediatheſis, 
the true cauſe was not ſufficiently guarding againſt 
the ſtimulus of heat, as well as that of other noxious 
powers. This is clearly proved by the application 
11 2 . : lh of 


of heat being been ordered. infleal of beings 5 
forbidden, in the common practice. Nor is that to 
be wondered at: for if the cauſe of catarrh“ de- 
ceived phyſicians ſo much, the catarrhal ſymptoms 
in the meaſles could not fail to deceive them. And, 
if doctrines, diſcarded in words, are often obſerved 
in practice; what was there to hinder this part of 
— 1 doctrine from meeting with this 
fate? 1 

Tf cold, therefore, can bates be ſo managed, that 
the effect occaſioned by the accompaniment, the 
ſucceſſion, or the alternation, of ſtimulants, can be 
prevented, whether that be the fault of the phyſi- 
_ cian, or owing to the nature of the thing ; it is, 
notwithſtanding, a rule in common to the meaſles 
and other diſeaſes of the ſame ſtamp, to avoid heat, 
and compenſate for the degree by the greater dura- 
tion of cold, and to guard with all poſſible care 
againſt every ſtimulant power. It is now then 
moſt evident, that the opinion of cold being pe- 
culiarly hurtful in the meaſles, both in that and 
every other diſeaſe of the ſame form, falls to he 
ground |. 

Dr. Brown, in e d a; this . 
gives us 5 very remarkable caſe of a perſon labour- 
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1 Tarn back to CCCCLXY, and COCCLAVI. | 
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ing 


= 
ing under fever, who living in the old town of 
Edinburgh, eſcaped the vigilance of his nurſe; fle 
naked out of the houſe in 'a very keen froſt with 


now upon the ground, acroſs the ſtreets, paſſed 


over into the new town, and from that to the fields 

beyond it. - He ſoon became ſenſible 'of his ſtate, 
ſtole into a houſe next to him, got ſome clothes 
thrown about him, and was carried home in a chair, 


perfectly cured of his diſeaſe. From which, and a 


prodigious number of facts to the ſame purpoſe, 
all concurring in the proof of the debilitating ope- 
ration of cold, there can hardly ariſe a doubt in the 
mind, that in a certain high degree, if it could be 
_ conveniently uſed, or if there were occaſion to have 


| recourſe to it for want of efficacious remedies, it 


would at once remove the higheſt degree of ſthenic 
| ſtate that ever occurs in diſeaſe, and reduce the 
excitement from the neareſt approach to 70 down 
to 40. Nay it might run into the oppoſite ex- 
treme and go all the way to death. But we ſhall 
by and by have occaſion to obſerve, that we are ſo 
well provided with effectual remedies as not to be 


under any temptation of ſtraining this to its height. 


And we ſhall alſo find that a number of remedies 
in a moderate degree are preferable to any one, or 
to a ſmaller number in a higher degree. The 
diſcovery of the principle upon which the cure of 
ſthenic diſeaſes turns, has enabled us to render the 
| oe Go An 
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cure both more complete and. exact, than. it could 
have been without principle. 
Every exertion of the mind and. bats ſhould be | 
prohibited. No good news, on any account, ſhould 
be ſuffered to be related. With regard to terror, 
on telling the patient he will not recover, it is dan- | 
gerous. But the mind, neyertheleſs, ought. to be 
kept in ſome ſuſpenſe. _ : 
In order to facilitate the operation of all theſe 
various means of allaying intenſeneſs of motion in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, we are to keep the patients on 
ſuch a courſe of diet as ſhall be perfectly Pt and 
not at all irritating, 
In moſt of the ſpecies of heoic diſcaſes thend- is, 
a loſs of appetite, which is an efſential ſymptom ; it 
is therefore a ſu perfluous caution to ſay, that in 
theſe caſes we are not to allow the patients ſolid 
| fleſh-meat or broths, becauſe they naturally nauſeate, 
and refuſe ſuch food, and the things that people 
chiefly reliſh at theſe times are thoſe which are moſt 
i proper, namely, ſubacid and watery drinks, or at 
moſt chin gruels, or panada acidulated. 
Insa Ireland, the patients, in all febrile diſeaſes, 
generally uſe. a kind of drink which ſeems almoſt 
peculiar to this country, and which is extremely 
grateful, and well adapted to cool and quench 
thicſt; it is whey, made of ſour butter- mil and 
new milk, boiled up together i hence called T'War 
* Whey. | 


In 
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In the commencement of infldctnagry diſeaſes, 
and while the pulſe continues full and ftrong, this is 
the drink which is moſt in uſe, and it appears to 
anſwer remarkably well; but in places where this 
two- milk whey cannot be procured, almond-milk, 
barley- water, ſage-tea, decoction of the roots of 
couch- graſs; hot water poured on currant jelly, or 
on ſliced apples, and lemonade, are in their turns 
to be given to the ſick perſon ; and if there be any 
appetite for ſome what more ſubſtantiah, barley or 
oaten-gruel, -panada, roaſted apples, currant jelly, 
or ſuch light nouriſhment, is to be given, in fuck 
quantities, and at ſuch intervals, as the patients ſhall 
deſire, and the particular circumſtances of the cafe 
may ſuggeſt. 

But in ſome purely inflammatory caſes, there is 
ſometimes no great degree of ſickneſs, and the pa- 
tients have a deſire for taking more ſolid food than 
is proper; but in ſuch caſes, it will be the buſineſs 
of thoſe who have the care of the ſick perſon to ſee 
that he does not touch ſolid fleſh-meat, or even 
broth, ſo long as the intenſeneſs of motion in the 
vaſcular ſyſtem ſhall continue ſo great as to give 
ſufficient reaſon to apprehend any danger, 

We ſhould not only enjoin what is to cat, but 
the patient ſhould always be required to abſtain 
from every ſort of food but vegetable, as well as 
from all ſtrong liquors, and indeed, one might fay, 
from all but Ys liquors acidulated. This di- 

| Ti 4. rection 
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rection does not ſeem io have been ſo much neg- 
lected in words by former writers and authors, as in 
the actual application to practice; it having been de- 
livered ſlightly; by the by, and as if it had been 
thought of no conſequence, ſo that it made no im- 
preſſion upon the mind of the reader or hearer. 
No ſtimulus is more powerful, and, therefore, in 
this part of the practice, more hurtful, than that of 
the articles of diet: conſequently, whatever quan- 
tity of blood is taken from the veſſels, whatever 
quantity of ſerous fluid js carried off by the mouth 
and anus, if this ſtimulus is not effectually guarded 
againſt, the effect of all this evacuation may 5 85 
be counteracted by im proper diet. 
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| SWEATING, , eds att 


Tux. terms ene and, 55 2 are, 
for the moſt part, uſed indiſcriminately; for all 
thoſe things that are ſuppoſed to have the power 


of promoting and increaſing the cutaneous dif- 
charges: but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſudorifics mean 


ſuch things as raiſe plentiful ſweat, while diapho- 
retics do little more than increaſe the mail 
perſpiration. | | 

Neither ſudorifics 1 nor 8 are by. any 
means ſo certain in their operation as emetics or 
cathartics; ; for, whereas we can almoſt certainly 
aſſure ourſelves, that vomiting or purging will enſue 
after taking any of the different medicines which 
have been already mentioned, yet we never can be 
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* From ſudor, ſweat. 


I From weren to carry through. 
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of giving any of the things termed ſudorifics. 
From this great uncertainty concerning their ope- 
ration, it happens that things of oppoſite ſenſible 
Gualties ſhall occaſionally become ſudorifics ; for, 


in order to raiſe a ſweat, the medicine muſt not 


it only increaſe the circulating force of the fluids, but 
alſo have power to take off ſpaſmodic conſtriction. 


Hence all ſtimulating things that have power to 


irritate the heart and increaſe the blood's progreſ- 
five motion will prove ſudorifics; if, at the ſame 
time, the cutaneous pores ſhall happen not to be 
preternaturally conſtricted; and, on the other hand, 
all very cooling and ſedative things, whoſe power 
conſiſts in cauſing an extraordinary relaxation of 
the cutaneous pores, may occaſionally raiſe a ſweat. 
Thus, drinking fermented: liquors or whey, taking 
ſome of the volatile alkaline falts, or other acrid ſti- 
mulants, will, at certain times, prove ſudorific; and 
thus, drinking of cold water, or taking a large doſe 
of nitre, will, at other times, excite the Cutaneous 
_ diſcharge. | 
From this we may eaſily infer how little depen- 
dence is to be had on the ſudorific virtues, which 
are aſcribed to a multitude of _ by writers on 
the Materia Medica. 

| | Since, in order to raiſe a ſwear, either the St 
"ir" the circulating fluids muſt be ſo far increaſed as 
to overcome the reſiſtance in the extremities of the 
cutaneous arteries, or their orifices, which open on 

. | the 


the ſurface of the body, muſt be ſo far relaxed, that 
their reſiſtance ſhall not be equal to the force ex- 
_ erted by the heart; the moſt certain way of pro- 
moting-this diſcharge is, to apply ſueh things to the 
ſurface of the body as ſhall relax and ſet open the 
cutaneous pores, ' Nothing can do this more effec- 
tually than warm vapour : and therefore a ſtove or 
vapour-bath is the moſt certain way of raiſing a 
plentiful ſeat, which may be increaſed to a very 
high degree; if at the fame time that the vapour is 
applied to relax the pores at the circumference of - 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, ſome ſtimulating drink be plen- 
tifully adminiſtered to increaſe the power of the 
heart, and cauſe a greater force. to be. exerted from 
the center. I know not that this has ever been 
applied in thoracic inflammation... © 

The moſt powerful, as well as moſt certain inter- 
nal ſudorifics, are combinations of- antimonials, or 
of ipecacuanha, with opium; the latter is termed 
Dover' s Powder, and is ſometimes uſed with ſuc- 

els in caſes of 1 inveterate rheumatiſm, | 
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on — tart. gr. 4. 


Pulv. opiat. gr. 85. 
M. F. pulv. hora ee 8 be 
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T har is, take of _ 


Tartarized antimony—half a grain. 
Opium powder five grains. 
For a powder to be taken at bed time, 
drinking after it half a pint of milk 
whey, made WH We or wine. 


0 che following: _ 
Kali ppti. ſcr. 1. 


8 Aq. font. unc. 22. 


Syr, ſimp. dr. 2. 


Tinct. opii, gt. 12. 
Vin. antim. gt. 30. 


F. Hauſtus h. ſ. ſamend. 


Prepared kali—a ſcruple. , 


Lemon juice half an ounce. . 
 Water—two ounces and a half. 


Simple ſyrup two drachms, 
Tincture of opium—twelve drops. 


; Antimonial wine thirty drops. 


Make into a draught to be taken at bed 
Une. 
N Ate | 
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It is proper ſometimes to adds; Ab Pa 
1 lungs are oppreſſed, thirty drops of tinc- 
ture of ſquills; or, to keep the bod 
poluble, ten grains of vitriolated kali, and 
1 W thento be taken three times : 
a day. 


The uſe of diaphoretics. i in . diſeaſes 8 
depend on ſuch a number of nice circumſtances chat 
no general directions can be given; only this cau- 
tion ſeems neceſſary, that ſo long as the ſpaſmodic 
conſtriction is found to continue, we are never to 
give any of thoſe things mentioned in the books 
under the titles of Diaphoretics, F ebrifuges, or 
Alexipharmics; for all theſe, unleſs the conſtriction 
has already given way, will only add to the diſtreſs 
by augmenting the heat, and increaſing the diſtur- 
bance in the vaſcular ſyſtem. But when ſigns of 
this relaxation appear, then we may aſſiſt the power 
of the heart, by giving wine whey, or ſome of. the. 
pharmaceutical diaphoretics. 0 
Dr. Brown was a great ſtickler for ſudorifics. 
He endeavoured to confute the objections againſt 
them thus. Some, ſays he, may fay that the heat, 
which accompanies the firſt part of the operation of 
ſweating, | be W pre. as * never made 

trial 
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dial of it, he has it hot in his power to tay, that 97 
certain it will be hurtful. This is readily admitted 
in an high diatheſis, threatening indirect debilicy ;. 
but it cannot alſo be granted, that in a moderate 
degree of the dlatheſis, either original, or effected 
by other remedies, and, conſequently, after the plan 
of treatment, that we have laid down, has been 
executed, ſuch heat will not be compenſated by the 
great profuſion of fluids taken away from the 
whole ſurface of the body; or that, when this part 
of the vaſcular ſyſtem has been freed from a violent 
flimulus, the diminution of excitement will not be 
more equal 1 in all the veſſels, and over the whole 
nervous fyſtem. If the numerous veſſels, that open 
into the inteſtines and into the ſtomach, afford ſuch 
an opportunity to diminiſh ſthenic diatheſis, how is it 
poſſible that a ſimilar evacuation in the ſimilar per- 
| ſpiratory veſſels ſhould have no tendency to produce 
the ſame effect? To which reaſoning if the facts 
juſt related be added, what can any perſon have 
to ſay againſt the uſe of fweating, if a degree of 
heat, not greater than what cannot be avoided in 
the operation, can no longer be hurtful; and if the 
fwcating itſelf is certain to be of great ſervice ® ? 


1 | ment of ſinty · ſeven, within three degrees 
of indire& debility, the heat in the firſt part of the fweat, 
by adding theſe, might kill the patient, if you will, without 


n any chance of relief from its evacuant effect. But, if 
ibe 


Let the ſpaſmodic caviller againſt the uſe of that 
remedy in the caſes of ſthenic affection where it is 
adiniſſible, muſter up all his facts and all his theories; 
let him turn himfelf into all ſhapes, he will never - 
produce a ſolid argument againſt chis remedy, 
But what, again, is the tendency of all this difputa- 
tion? Will there never be an end of running from 
one extreme of error into the oppoſite ? Shall no 
mean be found berwixt the alexipharmic plan of 
cure, and one equally bad or worſe ? If that doc= 
trine heſitated not to preſcribe ſweating in the rage 
of a peripneumony, and that too procured by means 
of the moſt heating ſtimulant powers; does it there- 
fore follow, that a plan of treatment muſt be admic- 
ted, which rejects the certain and fafe uſe of this 
remedy,. when excited by the moſt gentle means? 


the excitement be no 1 "IR 60, the addition of the, 
three degrees will keep greatly within the point of indire& | 
' debility, and, therefore, be ſafe; while the ſucceeding eva- 
cuation may reduce the excitement perhaps 10®, and bring 
it within the range of prediſpoſition; and a new courſe, or a 
little prolongation of this, carry it down to the point of 
health, and'fioiſh the cure. Broron. 
Brown's practice was, when the a a ſpontaneotis 
ſweat are pereeived, nothing more is to be done, but firſt to 
lay the clothes about tlie patient, remove the ſheets, put the 
blankets next to his body, guard againſt the approach of air, 
and keep up the diſcharge for a fufficient length of time, at 
leaſt ten or twelve hours. If from this management there 
mall enſue 5 and univerſal no of W there wilt 
| | be 


E {9 1 
4 & 


If it was the opinion of Dr. Sydenham, that heat 
ſhould be avoided in the cure of ſthenie diſeaſes, 
which was quite right, as heat certainly increaſes 

the excitement; are we, for that reaſon, to avoid 
that tolerable degree of heat, which accompanies a 
remedy the moſt powerful in reſtoring the healthy 
Rate, and, thereby, deprive ourſelves of great bene- 
fit upon the whole ? if ſuch perſons do not know, 
that ſeveral remedies diminiſh excitement more 
powerfully than one; and if they are to be excuſed _ 
for their ignorance ; are they alſo to be excuſed for 
not ſeeing, what any empiric might have ſeen, that 
ſome things are of ſervice, and others of differvice ; 
is ſuch want not of genius, for genius is not re- 
quired of them but of common ſenſe alfo, to be 
pardoned? If to think for themſelves, and to make 
any fort of diſcovery, was too much to be expected 
from them * ; 1s it not ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that out 
of a thouſand writers, who have treated of every 
part of medicine, and entertained different ſenti- 


be no occafion for giving medicine for the purpoſe.— After 
ſweating has increaſed the relief formerly procured ; if it 
| ſhould diſappear towards the end, it ſhould at laſt be ſap- 
ported by Dover's powder, or by Jaudanum alone; at the 
ſame time the body ſhould be covered, ſo that it may get as 


quickly as poflible to the ſurface, till the en benefit be 
obtained. 


„ The reader is 1 to let Is ſaid in. vol. III. 35 


page 108, when treating of catarrh, where we gave our rea- 
fon for e from Dr. Brown. | | 
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Information, but always trod in the ſootſteps of one 
man ? | 
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SECT. IXXXVII 
now THE REMEDIES SHOULD BE VARIED. 


Tx error of phyſicians in general is that they 
have a great reliance on bleeding. It was to the 
honour of the great Dr. Brown firſt to notice this 
dangerous error, and I feel the more pleaſure, in 
ſtating his practical improvements in medicine, as 
they are ſo little underſtood even by thoſe who 20 
profeſs themſelves to be Brunonians. 

As the noxious powers, that produce prediſpoſi- 
tion to diſeaſes, or diſeaſes themſelves, act ſome on 
one part, ſome on another, with ſomewhat more 
force than on any other equal part; and as this part 
is commonly that to which they are directly ap- 
plied“; ſo the powers, which are employed as re- 
| medies, in order that their general effect may reach 
the whole body with the more certainty, ſhould * 


el Vide . XLIX. of Brown 8 * 


6 ; 4 
A * *in 


4299 
in the fame manner bs wc aplied cs Aiferent 


parts. 1 5203 453285 1 & «3 $1 
The action & every excicing power,” "whether fa- 


lutary or hurcful, or curati ve; always extends over = 


the whole body, the whole feat of excitability,” Bot 
fill with the "inequality mentioned in the fourth 
chapter of part the firſt. This is the bafis of the 
diſtinftion with reſpecł to the preſent ſubject: wich 
is, that, as every Power acts moſt effectually on che 
part where its action is immediately exerted, it fs 
better to truſt to a number, every one of wick pof. 
ſeſſes that advantage, than rely on any one re 
however powerful otherwiſe ; as by that tha, 
whatever be the indication, whether it be to f. 
creaſe or diminiſh excitement, the effect will be | 
more equally produced over alf in conſequence of 
there being a number of OT wo have dar 2 
action exerted upon n. 19S e 

The eure, therefore, of any ee whiat- 
ever, is improperly entruſted to bleeding alone, 
though that is one of the moſt powerful F the debi- 
Mating remedies. The reaſon is, that, though the | 
excitability is ſufficiently reduced by that remedy in 
the greater blood - veſſels, perhaps too much, yet in 


the extremities of theſe; as well as in the reſt of the | 


body, it'is'not-ſufficiently reduced. Nor is the al- 
teration of bleeding with purging a perfect mode of 
cure *; becauſe, though the exceſſive armer 


* This Was Sydenliam's ptackice. 
K Kk 2 „ 
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be ſufficiently, and more than ſufficiently, removed 
in the greater blood-veſſels, and in the innumerable 
ſmall arteries, whether exhalant or mucous, which 
diſcharge their fluid into the inteſtines ; yet, neither 
on the perſpiratory terminations of the arteries, nor 
on the reſt of the body, is an equal debilitating 
energy exerted: the ſmall veſſels, for inſtance, 
which open into the ſtomach, are not ſufficiently 
relieved of their. diſtending load, and there- 
fore ſtimulating load, the ſtimulus in any veſſel 
being the quantity of its fluid. And although 
vomiting * ſhould be conjoined with the two reme- 
dies juſt mentioned, even this would not be enough 
to produce an equally diminiſhed excitement; as 
there would ftill remain in the perſpiratory veſſels 
the ſame ſtate of excitement, as alſo in the reſt of 
the body, that is not vaſcular. In violent ſthenic 
| diſeaſes, therefore, after diminiſhing the diatheſis, 
and in the lighter from the beginning of the diſ- 
eaſe, the addition of the operation of ſweating to the 
_ evacuations that have been ſpoken of, will produce 
a more equal diminution of excitement, and a more 
perfect ſolution of the diſeaſe. For by means of 
| this evacuation, not only from the larger blood- 
. veſſels, in the interior parts of the body, but from 


| an infinity of outlets both of the external, and in- 


* Bleeding ſhould come firſt, in the evening ; then purg- 
ing, the next morning; then vomiting; perhaps bleeding 
again, or more mild cathartics, or ſudorifics, 


4 rernal 
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ternal ſurface of the body, an immenſe quantity of 
fluids, every where diſtending, and, thereby, pro- 
ducing a very great ſum of excitement, is with- 
drawn. Nor is this all. For, ſince in light ſthenic 
affections, the patient can take much nouriſhing. 
food, and in them all, too much; the conſequence 
muſt be, that, however the quantity of blood and 
other fluids has been diminiſhed, if food, which is 
the only power that can produce blood, continues 
to be taken, all the veſſels, in proportion to the 
quantity that has been taken, will again go on to be 
filled, and to be fired with the fewel of exceſſive ex- 
citement. To prevent this inconvenience, and to 
_ diminiſh excitement, with ſtill greater equality over 
the ſyſtem; abſtinence, or a certain allowance of 
vegetable matter in a fluid form, and watery drink, 
will have a very great effect. Nor is this ſufficient, 
For if, after taking all the precautions and ſecurities 
that have been recommendeg, the degree of hear, 
that proves hurtful from its ſtimulus, be allowed to 
approach the external ſurface of the body; it will 
produce another inequality of excitement, howeyer 
much it may have been properly and equally dimi- 
niſhed by the other means of cure, Wherefore, as 
the ſthenic diatheſis depends ſo much upon the ſti- 
mulus of heat, directly affecting the ſkin “, and is, 
on that account, prevalent in the ſkin in preference 


* $ce Par, CXIII. of the Elements. 


$02 

to other parts; to make ſure of rendering the dimi- 
nution of excitement as equal as poſſible, the debili- 
eating effect of cold ſhould be oppoſed to the high 
degree of excitement, which the heat has produced. 
When, at laſt, all the directions, which have been 
thus fully pointed out, have been executed, ſtill, to 
re-produce the equality of excitement; ſuited to good 
health; it remains, that we be on our guard againſt 
the ftimuli that ariſe from the intellectual functions 
and paſſions. For, as they have great effect in 
producing ſthenic diatheſis “, fo the prevention of 
them, muſt be equally effectual in removing that 
diatheſis, and in re-producing that equality of « ex- 
citement, upon which health depends + 
If the cure of ſthenic diſeaſes hitherto has con- 
fiſted in bleeding, purging, and in the uſe of refri- 
geration in a few caſes; and, if the other objects, 
which have now been ſo fully explained, have either 
been totally neglected, or mentioned in a flight way, 
by the by, and as if of no conſequence, and, in the 
treatment preſcribed in theſe caſes, not reduced to 
any principle; it will eaſily appear, from what has 
been laid above .and in other parts of this _—_ 


. See Par. CXXXVIII. CXL. 
* As the moſt healthy ſtate of man is occafioned not by 
the operation of any one, or of à few rxciting powers, but 
by the waited operation tliem all; ſo neither is its re-eſta- 
bliſhment to be effected, but by the ſame united operation 
of all the remedies, the laſt of which come to be the ordinary 
means of the ſupport of the healthy ſtate. Brown, 


how 
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blow much the knowledge of theſe diſeaſes has been 
| improved, both in the practical and reaſoning part: 
| and it will now, at laft, be found a certain and eſta- 
bliſhed fact, that both the nature and true theory of 
ſthenic diſeaſes, as well as the method of treatment, 
conſidered either as an art and imitative, or as 
rational and ſcientific, ** been deen and de- 
monſtrated *, „ 


* This is taken verbatim from Brown's Elements of Medi- 
cine, being his eleventh chapter, and deſerves Wy attention 
of the practitioner. | - 
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eee POISONS. | 

In cor erin dee 1 to their ct. 
forts, may they not be naturally divided into | two: 
Kinds, viz. Dire# and Indiref? © 

By a Dire Sedative, 1 mean a medicine ch 
operates more or leſs immediately as 4 ſedative, 
without producing any ſtimulating effects; ſuch as 
the cicuta, Hydrogen 4 ud "Page many other 
ſubſtances. | 

By an Indireti Sedative, I mean a Wenne which 
4280. it r produces ſedative effects, yet | 
has ſome other previous ſtimulating operation ; 3 fuch 
as opium, c. 
Now, although opium has generally been rank- 
ed as the chief of the ſedantia, yet its ſtimulating 

power | is at preſent very well aſcertained: and every 

practitioner knows (what we have already men- 
Ry thi; if Re” to the eye, or to a tender 
Lo, he ſurface, 


I 
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furface, it will produce more or leſs of irritation and 
pain, whatever ultimate ſedative effects it may oc- 
caſion. From this ſtimulating property, which is 
always more or leſs diſcoverable on its firſt exhibi- 
tion, are we prevented from employing it in caſes 

of ſtrong active inflammation? For, in them, if 
opium is given alone, the phlogiſtic diatheſis of the 
ſyſtem is in general thereby increaſed, and the diſ- 

eaſe thus rendered more difficult of cure. 

But this is probably not the caſe with ſome other 
ſubſtances, the ſubject of our preſent conſideration, 
or if they are directly ſtimulant, and indirectly ſti- 
mulant, that is, firſt produce a ſtimulant effect, this 
firſt ſtage is of ſo ſhort a duration, that they may 
well rank as direct ſedative powers, contrary to the 
ſentiments of ſome Brunonians. | 

The cicuta, if applicd to the moſt irritable . | 
face, or even injected into the cavity of the cheſt _ 
itſelf, produces no pain; on the contrary, it will im- 
mediately relieve it, ſhewing its direct ſedative 
power. No exhilaration is perceived; on the con- 
trary, always a diſtreſs of the ſyſtem, and a diminu- 
tion of both mental and bodily powers, If the head 
is affected, the images preſented to the imagination 
are frightful, vertigo and ſickneſs are produced, and 
often violent convulſions. Indeed the dire& and 
quick ſedative effects of the claſs of poiſons we are 

conſidering have made them be eſteemed as nar- 
cotic, or Aupifying; ; and the very terror of their 
5 name 


oy — 


Mo. 
name has hindered. them ai being employed, 
except in diſeaſes where all other means have il- 
ed. But let it be remembered, that the virtue of 
any drug is only relative, and that poiſons are 
either good or evil according as they are applied; 
for direct powers which are capable of ſuſpending 
all the actions of the body, even of the heart and 
brain itſelf, are ſurely capable of reſtraining inordi- 
nate action, and therefore, of being applicable to the 
_—_ and eee, 5 of kene or acute diſ- 
Our firſt 3 will be that of this cicuta. 
There. have already appeared three ſeparate publi- 
cations from Dr. Stork of Vienna on this ſubject; 
but his caſes will help us very little in the preſent 
view of our ſubject. They at any rate ſhew, that 
theſe ſedative. poiſons, blunting the ſenſibility of the 


| nerves, mitigate the pain of excruciating ſores , 


„Tube formula is, 
R Cicut. herb. exficcat. 

|  Chamcem. flor. fing. une. 1 
1777 Dk IS: | 

| Coquo per ſextam bore parter, et nden e- 

pPreſſo, adde. 

Farin. ſen. ſemin. q. PP 

Ut fiat cataplaſma. _ 235 

Parti dolenti calidum, et 1 ad als 

3 applicetur, et renovetur bis die. 


That 
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and they may have done fome' forvies' im epikepf7/ 
and mania. 179% wi Haag rr wa * . 
Abevie diſeaſes. | SAKAI 20 MN 198. 91. 
Ihue following is one une aux cures + per 
" _ formed in this way by Dr. Thornton. 
| „Genet Ferber, coachma to Mr. Mills, 0 
coln's Inn, was wet through driving s maſter, and 
che next day felt a violent pain in the right fide, 
and could nut feteh a breath without great pain, 
breathing extremely difficult, and eough ſevere; he 
was fo ill, that every one deſpaired of his recovery. 
He was ordered an emetie, to be taken im ſuch 
fmall-quentity at a time, as to create conſiderable 
nauſea, and the lowing dept 0 wits II 


R Suc. cicut. pit gr. 3: 1 
Pulv. trag. comp. dr. : * OM 
Simul terantur, et in portiones ſex 


equales dividantur; quarum ſumat 
That is, take of | 
The dry talks of cicuta, - 


o 


Boiling water a pint. . 
Boil during ten minutes, and to the biss, paſſed 
through a bag, ade Te | 

The meal of linſeed, 

Ass much as is {dl 


Apply this warm to the painful part, firſt ſpread- © 
ing over it a little olive 3 


e | 
T Es unam 


+8850 £33 35:0 


| "no ; : 
Let them be rabted copether; und Yivided _ 
into ſix equal parts, 'vF-whith let one 

de taken an bored ins ps another al 
Ie dt een in tde m 


* Soe. be W N 
Herb. cicut. exſiccat. in Han trit. q. ſ. 
| _— plures, b 
„ Auto 4 1 
. en l ta nun er = 
5 4 1 ma FS . ; 
- 073 IRCE ig Wb. | 11 
That is, take of, N 
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In other cures of peripneumony, a pill of the pow- 
| der of digitalis, of which one grain has been given 
night and morning, and the cicuta Lats ag 
ſeven 1 in the day. e BK 

As other narcotic- ieee 
aſter to merit attention, we will conclude with ſome 
ſormulæ, which ſhould be very er cauti ioully tried. 


A Sue, ſpiſſar. aconit. gr. 1 
..- Glycyrh. pulv. gr. 2. 


Conſ. cynoſb. q. f. 
F.̃. pilula, bis terve in dies ſumend. 
That is, take f „ 

The inſpiftated juice . of aconite— one 

grain. 
| Liquorice pomder—tmo grains. 


| Conſerve of hips—as much as is ſufficient. 


To make into a pill, ww be taken twice 
or thrice a day. 


R Belladon, folior. exliccat. FR <3! 

Ag. ſervent. unc. 12. : 
OB . Macera per quadrant. part. 1 in vaſe 
2 gel coch. 

lung. duo ter in die. | 


| That i ke of PE Js 
The dried ice of bellalomna—tulf » 

. drachm., 
WE a ve ana 


| a 


Digeſt in a ORE? veſſel. "Mt 85 e 
of an hour, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. Take two en table ſpoons: 
ful a times a . 


I + 


Theſe Favs bcc 5 employed as W * 
ve will proceed now to another poiſon, the doſe of 
which I am unable to aſcertain. 


Since Dr. Madden communicated” to the Royal 5 5 


Society an account of the deadly effects of the ſim- 
ple diſtilled water from the lauro- ceraſus, many ex- 
periments have been made, here in England, to 
prove and confirm the truth of the ſame; but I 
don't know of any attempts that have been made 
towards diſcovering what influence this water, or 
the leaves from whence it is diſtilled, would have 
on animal bodies, if exhibited in ſmall as Aoſes, and 
continued ſo for ſome time. Now as this, in my 
humble opinion, is the only way of inveſtigating 
the uſeful properties of ſuch plants whoſe modus of 
action we are unacquainted with, 1 hope the fol- 
lowing experiments will be acceptable; for let them 
be ever ſo ſimple, they may lead us to greater diſ- 
coveries, and without doubt one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſervices we can do to mankind, is to be 
diligent in making a variety of experiments, and 
collecting obſervations; and when we have procur- 
ed a number of theſe, it will be allowable to reaſon 

upon, and e . inferences from them. To 
! Vor. II. LI nne 


8 


To find out che virtues of plants, ſays Dr.Langriſh, 


has ever been reckoned the moſt commendable under- 


taking, and nothing is more certain than that the like- 
lieſt means to diſcover the efficacy of ſuch as are not 


as yet uſed in phylic, is to have recourſe to proper 
experiments with them upon brutes; for though ſome 
things may be hurtful to man,' that are not ſo to 
other animals, and vice verſa, yet as the greateſt 


number of medicines affect both equally, the exhi- 


bition of them to brutes will afford good opportu- 
nities for obſerving their effects. Doubtleſs, ſays 
the illuſtrious Boyle, we trample upon many things 
that, did we know their uſes, might ſerve the nobleſt 
ends. We deſpiſe many common plants of extra- 
ordinary efficacy far want of taking pains to diſcover 
their virtues ;- and though ſome may be deleterious 
or poiſonous in themſelves, or in large doſes, yet 
it is probable that art may diſcover ways and means 
to reduce ſuch drugs into uſeful medicines. 

I am of opinion we have ſimples of our own 
growth, capable of curing the moſt formidable dif- 
eaſes, did we but underſtand their efficacy, and the 
beſt manner of applying them ; and I doubt not but 
a further acquaintance with experimental philoſo- 
phy will hereafter ſuggeſt ways and means of diſ- 
covering: heir virtues, and of making moſt noble 
medicines from ſuch plants which are little thought 
of at preſent, at leaſt, for ſuch uſes. I therefore, 
with all humility, beg leave to offer the follow- 

* N ing 
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SI's 
ing experiments to rae conſide ati 
learned. 3 


EXPERIMENT 1. 


To an old caſt· off horſe, blind, "and 9 ; 
with the poll-evil, I gave a pint (wine meaſure) of 
laurel-water in the morning faſting, he having been 
tied up to an Fry rack, all night, for that Pur- 
pole. © © b 

Juſt before J gave it him, I took. 3 ounces, 
a drachm, and a ſcruple of blood from the jugular 
vein, which was extremely viſcid and foul, looking 
at firſt like coarſe greaſe, and after it had ſtood 
ſome time, it had @ coat upon it above an inch thick, 
tough and horny, rather reſembling one part of brawn 
than buff-leather. The gore was of a deep black. 
The ſerum was pellucid, but no more in TRAP 
than fix drachms. _ 
Ihe pulſe, before he took the laurel-water *, + 
beat 34 ſtrokes in a minute, and indeed they 8 
not ſo much accelerated by the doſe as I expected, 
they never exceeding 45 that day. The only viſi- 


_ _* If was prepared as follows. Having procured a peck of 

freſh laurel leaves, ſays Dr. Langriſh, I weighed them very 
exadtly, left I might be deceived by different meaſures in 
future trials; and accordingly I found their weight to be 
two pound one ounce and a half avoirdupois. To theſe I 
put three gallons of ſpring water, and diſtilled off, in a com- 
mon lembic, two ks which were mixed together. 
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ble effect was wid the 8 that flowed from 
his poll; which, though it ran in an extraordinary 
manner before he took the laurel-water, was quite 
ſuppreſſed. in the evening. About two hours after 
he had taken his doſe, | gave him ſome oats, which 
he eat Steediy, and continued e WA al | 
night. 5 

The next morning 1 Jet "Rive ounces "and a 
drachm of blood, which, after it had ſtood twenty- 
four hours, as the other did, ſeparated an ounce 
and two ſcruples of clear, ſtraw. coloured ſerum. 
The craſſamentum was ſomething improved in its 
colour, and the horny coat at the Top of if it Was not 
quite 5. of an inch thick.” 

The poll-evil was quite ſhut up all this day, and 
therefore that I might know how long it would 
remain ſo, I deſiſted from giving any more laurel- 
water for three days. The next morning the humour 
began to flow again, though not ſo much as before; 
but on the third day there Is to "bY as Trout. a 
diſcharge” as ever. 185 


XPERIMENT II. 


A fine, freſh, young horſe being ſeized with the 
glanders, was turned into a ſalt marſh, and neglect- 
ed till the diſtemper arrived at its greateſt height, 
or what the farriers call the chine. glanders, which 
among them i is deemed incurable. : 3 


The 


| 


The matter which was diſcharged from his noſe 
was very viſcid, yellow, and extremely offenſive: 
His blood was exceeding glutinous and foul, and 
had a 2% coat upen it more than half an inch thick: | 


The coheſion of the craſſamentum was ſo ſtrong as 
to reſiſt the weight of a column of mercury, in a 


glaſs tube, with an obtuſe point about the ſize of a 


pea, 134 inches high, before the point of the tube 
cut through. The bore of the tube was 4 inch 
diameter. Eight ounces of this blood, which was 
taken from the jugular vein, ſeparated, after ſtanding 
24 hours, no more than two drachms ten grains of 
pellen ſerum. . 2 975 . 
July 28, 1734. 1 PRES to this ba fix ounces + 
of laurel- water, diluted with half a pint of ſpring- 
water, and een it | OP —_ 12 5 _— 
dam 5.1 3A 5 
Auguſt 5. 1 e the Joſe to cght ounces, 
and continued it for eight days more. | 
The ſame day eight Ounces of 195800 afforded 


one ounce two drachms of ſerum, not "PAs ſo yel- 


low as before. The buff coat was F thick, 
The coheſion very little altered. i 
Aug. 13. The doſe was pee to twelve 


ounces, and 1 W 1 for eight 


a | 
The ſame day TOR ounces an blood POET" one 
once and 3 half of good coloured ts | 7 he buff- 
LI J 79 424048 
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coat w now not above + inch thick and . ” 

to the weight of ten wehe of mercury. | 
Auguſt 21. The doſe was increaſed to a pint, 
wine meaſure, and given every morning for eight 
days, mixed with a quart of ſpring-water. | 

The fame day eight ounces of blood pen 
one ounce four + drachms of dark coloured ſerum. 
There was now very little or no appearance of a buff- 
coat, only here and there a bluiſh ſpeck, or film, 
Its coheſion was equal to ſeven and a quarter inches 
of mercury. | f 
Auguſt 29. Eight ounces of blood ſeparated 
one ounce ſix drachms of dark coloured ſerum. 
The gore had not the leaſt film upon it, and was now 
grown ſo tender, that a column of mercury four 
inches high cut through it. a | 
During the whole time the horſe appeared very 
briſk and well, and his appetite continued good. 
Bur as to his diſtemper, the running at the noſe in- 
- creaſed in quantity, but the matter was altered into 
a white, well digeſted pus, without any offenſive 
ſmell, as at firſt. 

The quantity of laurel-water which was taken in 
the whole time, was 336 ounces, or 21 pints. 


EXPERIMENT UI. 


1 he following experiments were made to ſhew 
that even out of the body the laurel- water has great 
power over the blood. 3 

To 


To fix ounces of blood extracted from a young _ 
man violently afflicted with an inflammatory rheu- 


matiſm, I put one ounce of laurel- water, which al- 


tered the craſſamentum, rendering it ſoft and tender, 
without a ſpeck of fize upon it, The ſerum was of 
a light red, like burgundy wine, and, after ſtanding 
24 hours, weight ed exactly two ounces, ' 
Six ounces more of the ſame blood, being faved 
in- another porringer, by itſelf, appeared very foul 
and fizy, with a thick, tough buff-coat upon it, The 
ſerum was of a bright yellow, and weighed two 
dane one drechm, and ten grains. 


EXPERIMENT IV. . 


Sixteen ounces of blood being drawn from a wo- 
man on the third day of a pleuritic fever, I put one 
ounce of warm laurel-water into a baſon which re- 
ceived about one half of it. The next day I found 
the blood which was mixed with the laurel- water 
of a bright colour, the coagulum exceeding ten- 
der, the ſerum of a bay red, and in a Tr yu” 


try; 2: 
The other pareeC blood had 1 upon 


it at leaſt 3 inch thick; the glumous part looked 


very foul and black; the ſerum was of a ſtraw co- 

lour, and much more in quantity than what was in 

the other porringer. Bur this patient being in the 
114 C.ountry, 
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puns L had not an opperunity of examining in- 


to the . e 
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5 


Half a an ounce of 3 en . with 
Tits ounces of blood, as it ran ſrom the arm of 
a child ten years old, and troubled with the St, An- 
thony's. fire, it preſerved a beautiful colour, and let 
go one opnce * e of dark coloured 
e | | 

| Whereas fo ounces, Be drachms,. and fifry 
grains of che ſame blood, in another cup, ſeparated 
one ounce, a drachm, and a ſcruple of ſtraw co- 
loured ſerum. The fibrous part had a cat + of an 
inch thick, exactly reſembling melted ſuet. 

I could add a great many more experiments of 
this kind, but as they all exhibited the ſame phæno- 


mena it would be uſeleſs. I ſhall therefore only 


obſerve, that from theſe experiments it is evidently 
demonſtrated, that laurel-water has a power of 
making great. alterations i in the blood; but whether 


it performs theſe effects by altering the figuration 


or bulk of the component particles of the blood, or 
whether it only fixes the ſerous. and fibrous parts 
together, in ſuch a manner as not to give the 
lighteſt corpuſcles an opportunity of aſcending to 

the top, and by that means prevents the formation 
of the buff. coat, ſo uſual in inflammatory caſes, 1 


ſhall 


ſhall leave to the learned to determine, and ſhall 
only take notice, that as the ſerum is always altered 
into a burgundy colour, when laurel-water'is mixed 


with the blood as it flows from the vein, and not 


at all when it is put to the ſerum only; it evidently 
follows, that the tinge is taken n _ eee 
Pee or: the 1 eee nm | 

Thus 1 Ii abb 1 De Langriſh, barely but 
faithfully related the reſult of my experiments, and 
am inclined to think ſome further uſe might be 
made of them, ſince, from all the phænomena, it 
appears that laurel is capable of er e fur- 
ping effects in an animal machine. 

By a ſeries of experiments, and a long experience 
4 the good or bad qualities of any drug upon 
brutes, we may inveſtigate, in a great meaſure, its 
nature, and what effects it is likely to produce in 5 

human bodies; which to determine expreſsly 2 
Priori, ſeems inſuperable to our underſtanding. 

Conſidering how ineffectual many of our com- 
mon and known remedies are in ſome diſeaſes, 1 
eſteem, with the noble Boyle, the diſcovering and 
divulging uſeful things in phyſic, and the recom- 
mending good remedies, among the moſt extenſive 
acts of charity, whereby a man becomes, really, 
more ſerviceable to the world than by building of 
an. hoſpital. And as the beſt remedies are to be 
N Wer among the tao active and pungent 


* | | drugs, 


om T7 
drugs, or ſuch as in large doſes, or without proper 
management, may, be deemed poiſonous; it follows 


that whoever is ſo. happy as to diſcover a method 
ol converting ſuch things into ſafe and uſeful medi- 


| eines, will greatly advance the art of medicine, and 


will be enabled thereby to cure ſuch een 
others might think incurable. ; 

The pleaſure, variety, and uſefulneſs, that attend 
theſe ſort of experimental inquiries have happily 
brought them into great credit and repute. ' We 
have a large and beautiful ſcene already opened to 
our view; and whoever endeavours to cultivate or 
enlarge it will be ſure to be recompenſed for his 
pains. One experiment oftentimes ſuggeſts other 
inquiries little thought of before, which together 
with the inferences and applications to' be made, 
lead us inſenſibly on; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that even when we obtain not what we ſeek, 
we find ſomething as valuable: fo fruitful is nature, 

that induſtrious reſearches will ſure to be reward- 
ed with __— diſcoveries, 35 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
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ON TEST. 


AtTroven ie * may not with aug 
propriety come under the head of ſedative poiſons, 
yet as being a new remedy lately introduced and 
ſucceſsfully employed in caſes of peripneumony, 
it may be proper here juſt to notice it. | 

Having, ſays Dr. T hornton, in a communication 
| ſent to Dr. Beddoes, aſcertained that the ſthenic 
| pulſe was ſunk by the operation of the fixed air, 
extricated in the warm ſtomach from yeſt, I 1 
conceived, that in violent inflammation it might 
ſometimes preclude the free uſe of the lancet, and a 
caſe happily occurred, at the cloſe of laſt vin, 
which ſeemed to authorize the trial. 

Mr. Kennedy, a hair-dreſſer by trade, living at 
No. 86, in Tottenham- court Road, aged 35, of fo 
hens. a frame that he could | not ſhave his cuſ- 

tomers | 


EE | 
tomers (his hand being ſubje& to tremble), was 
attacked with the prevailing inflammatory diſeaſe , 
of the laſt ſpring, which took off ſuch a number of 
perſons. He was ſeized with rigour and headach, 

ſucceeded by acute .pains in the cheſt ; his breath- 
ing became laborious, and towards night he had 
violent delirium. I was ſent for early in the morning, 
and I obſerved iſt, a tenſe and oppreſſed pulſe; 2d, 
great heat; 3d, great difficulty of breathing ; 4th, 
acute pains in the right ſide; and 5th, total loſs of 
ſleep. I inſtantly called to mind Brown's ideas on 
catarrh. After a ſevere froſt, with ſnow on the 
ground, the weather became mild, and the accumu- 
lated irritability was by the heat called into ation. — 
Had blood been taken from the arm, the blood 
partaking of the ſame increaſed irritability would 
have contracted ſtrongly, and we ſhould have had 
that cupped appearance, buff- coat, and hard coagu- 
lum, ſo expreſſive of inflammation. 


From this theory the art of cure ſeemed to be to 


adjuſt the ſtimuli to the tone of the irritable fibre; 
and as the ordinary ſtimuli produced inordinate ac- 
tion, from the increaſed irritability of the fibre, it 
became neceſſary to reduce theſe as early as poſli- 
ble. I was convinced, from former experience, 
that the oppreſſed pulſe would have riſen under the 
finger, as the ſtimulus of the blood was withdrawn; 
but as this fluid is with difficulty regenerated in ha- 
bits like that of my patient, and in this epidemic 
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| bleeding had, as I obſerved, precluded. quick re- 
recovery, I reſolved to omit for the preſent the ab- 
{traction of this ſtimulus, I ordered the fire to be 
put out; I removed the ſtimulus of light; I would | 
allow no one to fit in his room, or ſpeak to him: 
to take off the ſtimulus of food from the ſtomach 
1 gave him an emetic of tartarized antimony; and 
to take away all ſtimulus from the inteſtinal canal, 
I ordered. a cathartic of rhubarb quickened by vi- 
triolated kali. During the operation of theſe, I 
applied a very large bliſter to the cheſt, - the ſtimu- 
lus of which I conceived would do no harm under 
the operation of the cathartic; and might do good 
by deriving from the lungs, and afterwards by 
drawing off the ſerum of blood, which is a ſpecies 
of half bleeding. To, ſupply oxygen” without ca- 
loric, I ordered from ſix to ten lemons in the 
twenty-four hours, in tamarind drink. Not con- 
tented with this, I wiſhed the famiſhed ſyſtem. to 
| abſorb as much fixed air as poſſible (whoſe ſeda- 
tive power on the heart and arteries you have ſuf- 
| ficiently proved), and he took therefore yeſt in his 
acidulated water, and was ordered frequently to 
plunge his arm in this fermenting . ingredient. I 
directed two grains of calomel to be taken at bed- 
time, the acid drink to be frequently repeated with 
the yeſt, and I encouraged no hopes in my patient, 
and in the morning he was to take the cathartic 
before mentioned, to which was added half a grain 


* * « — 
* * o 
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af tartarized antimony. The next day I found the 
pulſe of my patient leſs oppreſſed conſiderably. I 
aſked him to attempt an inſpiration, but he could 
not bear it. The want of ſleep was now eaſily ac- 


counted for. The lungs being in part a voluntary 


organ, as ſtrong action of the reſpiratory muſcles 
was acute agony, the mind was kept conſtantly 
alert in preventing a too free reſpiration, hence 
perhaps the reaſon why the breathing was quick 
and laborious. —He had no return of delirium. - I 
repeated the purges on the two following days. 
The pulſe became ſofter ; the tongue looked leſs 

white; the thirſt was abated; the breathing reliev- 
ed; he ſweated profuſely ; and began now to covet 

ſome food. I now admitted the ſtimulus of light; 
I raiſed his hopes; and progreſſively adding diffe- 
rent ſtimuli, I came to bark; and in leſs than 
a fortnight he was about e on * bulineſs, = as 
1 as ever. 
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or THE vrizty OF POPULAR INSTRUCTIONS, 
885 WITH AN | ORE, 


"i  EXHORTATION TO, PHYSICIANS. en . 


F now finiſhed with the general mode of 
treating caſes of ſthenic diſeaſe, we would exhort 
the patient to an early application to the medical 
practitioner, and to the practittoner an 1 energetic 
practice ſuited to the occaſion. 1 

The friends of the patient (eſpecially nurſes) 

may object to the violence of the meaſures adviſed, 
| but the practitioner mult be ſteady in his reſolution, 

convinced that he has a moſt ſacred duty to per- 
form. It may be right for him to confeſs, that his 
meaſures may ſeem cruel, that medicine was not 
deſigned for us in health, but that it reſembles the 
operations of ſurgery, which are ever conſented to 
for the fake of life; and that to complain of purg- 
ing, vomiting, bleeding, and bliftering, as hai 
OO. is as ridiculous as a 3 in the water | 
in 


in the act of drowning, refuſing a rope, becauſe it 
is rough and dirty, or calling out, that the perſon 
who is ſaving him takes him by the hair, and 
hurts him. The danger is. ſerious, and the impe- 
rious voice of duty forbids all mean compliances. 
We would next exhort the patient not only to an 
early application to the medical practitioner, but 
alſo to make a good choice in his phyſician. 
For the diſcaſe he labours under admits of no 
parley z a miſtake here cannot be afterwards rectified, 
and muſt terminate in death, or a ſtate ten times 
worſe than death. Even lay-perſons educated in 
the principles of the ſcience (unleſs the neceſſity is 
great) ſhould be diſtruſted. Medicine is not a 
ſpeculative ſcience only; but alſo an active and 
practical art, the proper exerciſe of which can be 
attained only by lang experience. This is allowed 
to be the caſc in all the other practical arts, and the 
education in them is conducted accordingly. Lt 
us ſuppoſe of a young man deſigned to bea failor, 
that for the firſt years of his education. he ſtudies 
mathematics, natural philoſoph 5, and navigation „ 
but has never been at ſea; when be makes his ap- 
pearance there, what muſt be his ſituation? He 
can talk of mechanical powers, of friction, of the 
nature of magnetical effluvia, of the theory of the 
winds, and, in ſhort, ſhew himſelf maſter of every | 
branch of his profeſſion, ſo far as ſpeculation could 
carry him. But can * handle a rope? can he go 
aloft 
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aloft and furl the fails? o can he make an 6 r 
tion in a rolling ſea? can he do any one uſeful work 
aboard the ſhip, or direct the ſailors how to navi- - 
gate her in a ſtorm? Who would truſt himfelf to 
the direction of ſuch a ſea commander ?—The caſe 

is much the ſame with the lovers of our art, . 
who have had what is called good inſtruction, and are 
well grounded in every branch of our profeſſion | 
except the practice; in which they mult be defective, 
if they have not for ſome years diligently attended 
the ſick. So I doubt whether even Sir Tfaac 
Newton would have ſupplanted the ſimple ſteert⸗ 
man of a ſhip. 

The knowledge acquired from 11 work; how- 
ever, will enable him to know the merits of 
his phy ſician, and make him readily acquieſce in 
his injunctions, and this is a matter of no ſmall 
importance. For the ſtate of our profeſſion i is fin- | 
_ gular. A common artificer has no other way « of | 
rendering himſelf eminent in his trade, but by ex 
celling in it. Of this, all mankind are Judges. big 
he is a bad workman, no addreſs or qualifications 
of any other kind can avail him. No gentleman 
can hope to iſe in the profeſſion of the law, who 
does not poſſeſs the abilities of a lawyer. The 
proofs of his knowledge, ingenuity, and eloquence, 
are daily. exhibited. to the world, and their value is 
duly aſcertained. In ſhort, every man's merit, | 


in his profeſſion, may be well known to the public; be 


Vor, * | - | | Mm 6 and 
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and is in genere fitably rewarded. But the cake is 


not ſo. here, and impoſing garb may make the 
flock miſtake the wolf for the lamb, and. I would 


. Wiſh every one to be e upon ſo trying an 


occaſion. | 

The objection then of iis medicine. open to the 
world like other ſciences, from its tendency to multi- 
ply bad practitioners, and to leſſen the authority of the 
- phyſician, is not well founded. It is not poſſible to 
confine the practice entirely to regular phyſicians, 
Caſes are continually occurring of people labouring 
under diſeaſes, who can have no acceſs to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the faculty. It would be barbarous to hin- 
der thoſe from uſing ſuch remedies as appeared to 
them moſt likely to afford them relief; or to pro- 
hibit a friend or a byſtander from giving their 
aſſiſtance in ſuch a ſituation. In fact, as every 
perſon preſcribes occaſionally, the only queſtion i is, 
whether they ſhould receive any aſſiſtance from art, 
or be leſt to act as their fancy may lead them. If, 
by withholding this aſſiſtance, every diſeaſe, where a 
phyſician was not conſulted, was to be left to na- 
ture alone, phyſicians would have a plauſible excuſe 
for keeping the world in ignorance; becauſe it 
might be alledged, that more diſeaſes would be 
cured by the efforts of unaſſiſted nature, than by 
the random management of people imperfe&tly in- 
ſtructed in medicine. But, in reality, this is never 
the caſe in diſeaſes of any conſequence. I ſhall 

| LES ns 


"on. 
give an example, in the general treatment of feyers 


among the lower claſs of people, when they are 


deprived of medical aſſiſtance. The unhappy pa- 


tients are generally confined to a cloſe room, where 


they breathe a hot and putrid air; every method 1 
is tried to raiſe a ſweat 3 they are loaded with bed- 


clothes; ſometimes they are made to drink ſpiced 
and ſtrong liquors; at other times large quantities 
of warm water gruel, although their ſtomach loathe | 
it, and it occaſion flatulence, ſickneſs, and oppreſ- 
ſion. If, in conſequence of great heat or delirium, 


they attempt to get out of bed, they are confined to 


it by force; nor are they ſuffered to change their 
bed or body-linen, till the fever is quite removed ; 
by which means the air becoming more putrid, ag- 


gravates the ſymptoms, and makes the diſeaſe con- 5 


tagious.— In ſuch caſes, becauſe the patients have 
no phyſician, and take no medicine, the diſeaſe is 


aid to be left to nature. But this is a miſtake, II 


ſuch patients had been really leſt to nature, they 
would have been treated very differently. They 
would have been indulged in whatever was agree- 


able to them; they would have breathed cool and 
freſh air; they would not have been teaſed to eat 


or drink beyond what their appetite demanded ; 


they would have been indulged with cold water or 
| ſmall beer in what quantity they pleaſed; they _ 
would have been ſuffered to get out of bed and to 


enjoy the cold air, or to have had few bed - clothes, 
F 


5 


with liberty to throw out their limbs withour con- 
trol; their linen would have been changed daily, 
and every thing kept clean and ſweet about them. 
Similar inftances might be produced from other 

diſeaſes. Patients are ſo far from being left to na- 
ture, when no phyſician is called, that they are com- 
monly oppreſſed with a ſucceſſion of infallible cures 
recommended by quacks, or by their weak and of- 
ficious friends. 
Learned phyſicians, then, have nothing to fea 
from the intruſion of men of ſcience who have 
turned their attention to medicine. Such will be 
modeſt in proportion to their knowledge of the 
ſubject, and will be the readieſt to call for the aſ- 
ſiftance of a phyfician of experience and abilities, 
to reſpect his judgment, and to enforce his pre- 
ſcriptions; while, at the ſame time, they may 
ſuggeſt what may be uſeful to the ableſt of the pro- 
feſſion. 

If we conſider the ſituation o& a young chyfician 
of genius, brought forward and ſupported in his 
profeſſion under the honourable patronage of thoſe 
who are judges of that genius; and that of another 
| deſtitute of ſuch aſſiſtance, and compelled by neceſ- 
ity to attend to the prejudices, and to humour the 
caprices of the ignorant and impertinent intruders 
into his office; how pleaſant, how creditable is the 
one? how humiliating the other, to every man of 
ſpirit and ſenſibility ? 


I have | 


FEY 


I have thus endeavoured to ſhew that, by laying 


medicine open, and encouraging men of ſcience and 
abilities, who do not belong to the profeſſion, to 
ſtudy it, the intereſts of humanity would be pro- 
moted, the ſcience would be advanced, its dignity 
more effectually ſupported, and ſucceſs more cer- 
tainly ſecured to each Pain in proportion to 
his real merit. | 
Before I conclude, I cannot help obſerving, that 
ſuch objections as are made againſt any perſon pre- 
tending to judge of medical ſubjects, who has not 
been regularly bred to the profeſſion, were formerly 
_ urged againſt the reformers from popery. Beſides 
the divine authority claimed by the church, it was 


ſaid; that a ſet of men, who devoted their whole 
time and ſtudies to ſo deep and complicated a ſub- 
ject as theology, were the only proper judges of 


| whatever belonged to it; that calling their autho- 
rity in queſtion, was hurting the cauſe of religion, 


and lowering the ſacerdotal character. Yet expe- | 
rience has ſhewn, that ſince the laity have aſſerted 


their right of inquiry into theſe ſubjects, theology, 
conſidered as a ſcience, has been improved; the 


real intereſts of religion have been promoted; and 


the clergy have become a more learned, a more 


uſeful, and even a more reſpectable body of men, 


than they ever were in the days of their greateſt 


power and ſplendour. 
# » 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS: 


SEC 1 cl. 
Tn REBUMATIC Govt. ” 


10 WILL ende ver to diſtinguiſh a diſcaſe Wed to 
be deſcribed, from that diſeaſe which is frequent in 
cold; and more uncommon in warm climates. ' It 
appears moſt frequently in autumn and ſpring, leſs 
frequently in winter when the cold is conſiderable 
and conſtant, and very ſeldom during the heat of 
ſummer. It may occur, however, at any ſeaſon, if 


viciſſitudes of heat and cold be for the time fre- 


The acute rheumatiſm generally ariſes from the 


application of cold to the body when any way un- 


vſually warm; or when que part of the body is ex- 


poſed to cold while the other parts are kept warm; 
or, laſtly, when the application of the cold is long 


continued, as it is when wet or moift clothes are 


N to any part of the body, 
| Tia 


Theſe cauſes may affect perſons of all ages; but 
the rheumatiſm ſeldom appears in either very young 
or in elderly perſons, and moſt commonly occurs 
from the age of 1 to that of rn ts 
years . | 
T heſe ns may bo affect 1 of any con- 
ſtitution; but they moſt commonly affect thoſe of # 
a ſanguine temperament. 
This diſeaſe is particularly diſtinguiſhed by pains 
affecting the joints, for the moſt part the joints 
alone, but ſometimes affecting alſo the muſcular 
parts. Very often the pains ſhoot along the courſe 
of the muſcles, from one joint to another, and 
are always much increaſed by the action of the 
muſcles belonging to the joint or joints affected. 
The larger joints are moſt frequently affected; 
ſuch as the hip-joint, and knees of the lower, and 
the ſhoulders and elbows of the upper, extremities. 
The ankles and wriſts are alſo frequently affected; 
but the ſmaller joints, ſuch as thoſe of the toes or | 
fingers, ſeldom ſuffer. 5 
This diſeaſe, although ſometimes confined to one 
part of the body only, yet very often affects many 
parts of it; and then it comes on with a cold ſtage, 
which is immediately ſucceeded by the other ſymp- 
| toms of * and particularly * a frequent, full, 


„ There : are Son 8 Ae of rheumatifan © ex- 
tremely acute in old people. = 
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and hard pulſe. Sometimes the pyrexia is formed 
before any pains are perceived: but more common- 
ly pains are felt in e DAN, before any yu” 
toms of pyrexia appear, 
When no pyrexia is pfeſent; the pain is va 
times confined to one joint only; but when any | 
conſiderable pyrexia is preſent, although the pain 
may be chiefly in one joint, yet it ſeldom. happens 
but that the pains affect ſeveral joints often at the 
very ſame time, but for the moſt part ſhifting their | 
place, and, having abated in one Joint, become more 
violent in another. They do not commonly re- 
main long in the ſame joint, but frequently ſhift 
from one to another, and ſometimes return to joints 
formerly affected; and in this manner the diſeaſe 
oſten continues for a long time. 
The pyrexia attending this diſcaſe la an exacer- 
bation every evening, and is moſt conſiderable 
during the night, when the pains alſo become more 
violent; and it is at the ſame time that the pains 
ſhift their place from one joint to another. The 
pains ſeem to be alſo increaſed during the night, by 
the body being covered more cloſely, and kept 
warmer. 7 
A) Joint, after 3 been for Goals time affected ä 
with pain, commonly becomes affected alſo with 
ſome redneſs and ſwelling, which is painful to the 
touch. It ſeldom happens, that a ſwelling coming 
on foes not 2 the Pain of the joint; but the 
35 | ſwelling | 


"$40 _ 
ſwelling does not always take off the pain en- 
ticely, nor ſecure the joint againſt a return of 
This diſeaſe is commonly attended with fome 
ſweating, which occurs early in the courſe of the 
difcaſe; but it is ſeldom free or copious, and 
ſeldom either removes the pains or proves cri- 
Aw ai a0 6 fo 9 5 
In the courſe of this diſeaſe the urine is high co- 
loured, and in the beginning without ſediment ; but 
as the diſeaſe adyances, and the pyrexia has more 
conſiderable remiſſions, the urine depoſits a lateri- 
tious ſediment. This, however, does not prove 
entirely critical; for the diſeaſe often continues 
long after ſuch a ſediment has appeared in the 
urine. 


When blood is drawn in this diſeaſe, it # 


: exhibits the buff appearance. 


The acute rheumatiſm, though it has fo _ 
of the nature of the other phlegmaſiæ, differs from 
all thoſe hitherto mentioned, in this, that it is not 
apt to terminate in ſuppuration. This almoſt never 
happens in rheumatiſm ; but the diſeaſe ſometimes 
produces effuſions of a tranſparent gelatirous fluid 
into the ſheaths of the tendons. If we may be al- 
lowed to ſuppoſe that ſuch effuſions are frequent, it 
muſt alſo happen, that the effuſed fluid is commonly 
re- abſorbed; for it has ſeldom happened, and ne- 
yer indeed to my obſervation, that conſiderable or 

permanent 


1 F 
P 
— ; 
9 * 
— ; + 4 * 


permanent tumours have been produced, or ſuch as 


required to be opened, ſo as to have the contained 
Auid evacuated. Such tumours, however, have oc- 
curred to others, and the opening made in them 
has produced ulcers difficult * to ' heal. Vide Stork, 
Ann. Med. II. | 


Wich the circumſtances W before when 


deſcribing it, the diſeaſe often continues for ſeveral 
weeks. It ſeldom, however, proves fatal; and it rarely 
happens that the pyrexia continues to be conſider- 
able for more than two or three weeks. While 
the pyrexia abates in its violence, if the pains of the 


joints continue, they are leſs violent, more limited 


in their place, being confined commonly to one or 
a few joints only, and are ls ready to FORO their - 
place. 


When the pyrexia n rheumatiſm has en- 


tirely ceaſed; when the ſwelling, and particularly 


the redneſs of the joints, are entirely gone; bur 
when pains ſtill continue to affect certain joints, 
which remain ſtiff, which feel uneaſy upon motion, 


or upon changes of weather, the diſeaſe is named 


the Chronic Rhumatiſm, as it very often continues 
for a long time. As the chronic is commonly the 
ſequel of the acute rheumatiſm, 1 think it proper to 
treat of both alſo in this place. 


The limits between the acute and chronic rheu- 


matiſm are not always exactly marked. 
A che Pains are ſtill _— to ſhift their 
place; 


4 


; * 


place; when they are eſpecially ſevere in the night - 
time; when, at the ſame, time, they are attended 
with ſome degree of pyrexia, and with ſome fweb. 
ing, and eſpecially with ſome redneſs of the j Joints; - 
the diſeaſe is to be conſidered as ſtill pigs the 
nature of the acute rheumatiſm. 

But, when there is no degree of pyrexia remain- 
ing; when the pained joints are without redneſs ; 
when they are cold and ſtiff; when they cannot 
eaſily be made to ſweat; or when, while a free and 
warm ſweat is brought out on the reſt of the body, 
it is only clammy and cold on the pained joints ; 
and when, eſpecially, the pains of theſe joints are 
increaſed by cold, and relieved by heat applied to 
them ; the caſe is to be conſidered as that of a 
purely chronic rheumatiſm. : 

The chronic rheumatiſm may affect different 
joints; but is eſpecially ready to affect thoſe joints 
which are ſurrounded with many muſcles, and thoſe 
of which the muſcles are employed in the moſt 
conſtant and vigorous exertions. Such is the caſe 
of the vertebræ of the loins, the affection of which 
is named Lumbago; or that of the hip-joint, when 
the diſeaſe is named Iſchias, or Sciatica. 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


| SECT Sn 
1 255} OP GOUT... 


IT is an n affection of. Ae of. 2 

joints which eſpecially conſtitutes what we call a 
paroxyſm of the gout. This ſometimes comes on 
ſuddenly without any warning, but is generally pre- 

_ ceded by ſeveral ſymptoms; ſuch as the ceaſing of 
a ſweating which the feet had been commonly af- 
feed with before; an unuſual coldneſs of the feet 
and legs; a frequent numbneſs, alternating -with 
a ſenſe of pricking along the whole of the lower 
extremities; frequent cramps of the muſcles of the 

legs; and an unuſual turgeſcence of the veins. 

While theſe ſymptoms take place in the lower | 

extremities, the whole. body 1s. affected with ſome | 

degree of torpor and languor, and the functions of | 

the ſtomach. in particular are more or leſs diſturbed; | 

The appetite is diminiſhed, and flatulency, or other | 
9 of indigeſtion, | are felt. Theſe ſymp- |” 
| 3 og ns W, 
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tons, and thoſe mentioned above, take place for ſeve- 
ral days, ſometimes for a week or two, before a pa- 
roxyſm comes on: but commonly, upon the day 
immediately preceding it, We PRIME becomes 
greater than uſual. | 
The circumſtances of paroxyſis are the follow = 
ing. They come on moſt commonly in the ſpring, 
and ſoener or later according as the vernal heat 
ſucceeds ſooner or later to the winter's cold; and 
perhaps ſooner or later alſo according as the body 
may happen to be more or leſs expoſed to the 
viciſſitudes of heat and cold. | Vs 
The attacks are ſometimes felt firſt in the even. 
ing, but more commonly about two or three 
o'clock in the morning. The paroxyſm begins 
with a pain affecting one foot, moſt commonly in 


te ball or firſt joint of the great toe, but ſome- 


times in other parts of the foot. With the coming 
on of this pain, there is commonly more or leſs of 

a cold ſhivering, which as the pain increaſes, gra- 
dually ceaſes, and is ſucceeded by a hot ſtage of 
Pyrexia, which continues for the ſame time with the 
pain itſelf. From the firſt attack, the pain becomes 
by degrees more violent, and continues in this ſtate, 
with great reſtleſſneſs of the whole body, till next 


midnight, after which it gradually remits; and aftet 


it has continued for twenty-four hours from the 
commencement of the firſt attack, it commonly | 
ceaſes Oy entirely, _ with me coming on of a 

gentle 


a 
gentle ſweat, allows the patient to fall aſleep, The 
| patient, upon coming out of this ſleep i in the morn- 
ing, finds the pained part affected with ſome redneſs * 
and ſwelling, which, after having continued for ſome 
days, gradually leſſens. _ 

When a paroxyſm has thus come on, although | 
the violent pain after twenty-four hours be, con- 
ſiderably abated, the patient is not entirely relieved 
from it. For ſome days he has every evening a 
return of more conſiderable pain and pyrexia, 
- which continues wich more or leſs violence till 
morning. After continuing in this manner for ſe- 
veral days, the diſeaſe ſometimes going entirely off, 
not to return till after a long interval. 
When the diſeaſe, after having thus W for 
ſome time in a joint, ceaſes very entirely, it gene- 
rally leaves the perſon in very perfect health, en- 
Joying greater caſe and alacrity in the functions of 
both body and mind than he * for ee time 
before experience. 
At the beginning of the diſeaſe; the returns of it 
are ſometimes only once in three or four years: 
but, after ſome time, the intervals become ſhorter, | 
and the attacks become annual ; afterwards they 
come twice each year, and at length recur ſeveral 
times during the whole courſe of autumn, winter, 
and ſpring; and as it happens that, when the firs 
are frequent, the paroxyſms become allo longer, ſo, 
tn the advanced ſtate. of the diſeaſe, the Patient is 
TW © Nn 5 hardly 
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ky ever ae free FRY it, except van N 
for two or three months in ſummer. 
The progreſs of the diſcafe is alſo marked by the 
parts which it affects. At firſt, it commonly af- 
fefts one foot only; afterwards every paroxyſm 
affects both feet, the one after the other; and, as 
the diſeaſe continues to recur, it not only affects 
both feet at once, but after having ceaſed in the 
foot which was ſecondly attacked, returns again into 
the foot firſt affected, and perhaps a ſecond time 
alſo into the other. Its changes of place are not 
only from one foot to the other, but alſo from the 
feet into other joints, eſpecially thoſe of the upper 
and lower extremities; ſo that there is hardly a 
joint of the body that is not, on one occaſion or 
other, affected. It ſometimes affects two different 
joints at the ſame time; but more commonly it is 
ſevere in a ſingle joint only, and paſſes ſucceſſively 
from one joint to another; ſo that the patient's 
affliction is often protracted for a long time. 
When the diſeaſe has often returned, and the 
paroxyſms have become very frequent, the pains 
are commonly lefs violent than' they were at firſt; 
but the patient is more affected with ſickneſs, and 
the other ſymptoms of the atonic e gout, ien may 
be hereafter mentioned. 8 885 : 
Afeer the firſt paroxyſms of the diſeaſe, the joints 


| which have been affected are entirely reſtored to 


1 ny former ſuppleneſs wn ME? but after the 


. 


47 
diſeaſe has recurred very often; the joints affected 


do neither fo ſuddenly nor fo entirely recover their 5 


former ſtate, but continue weak and ſtiff; and theſe 
effects at length proceed to ſuch a degree, that the 
joints loſe their motion altogether. 

Tn many perſons, but not in all, after the diſeaſe 
has frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky na- 
ture are formed upon the outſide of the joints, and 
for the moſt part immediately under the ſkin. The 
matter ſeems to be depoſited at firſt in a fluid form, 
but afterwards becomes dry and firm. In their dry 
ſtate, theſe concretions are a friable earthy ſubſtance, 
very entirely ſoluble in alkalies. After they have been 
formed, they contribute, with other Ae: 
to deſtroy the motion of the joint. | 

In moſt perſons who have laboured ck PR 
gout for many years, a nephritic affection comes on 
and diſcovers itſelf by all the fymptoms which uſu- 


ally attend calculous concretions in the kidneys, and 


which we ſhall have occaſion to deſcribe in another 
place. All that is neceſſary to be obſerved here is, 
that the nephritic affection alternates with paro- 
yſms of the gout, and that the two affections, the 
' nephritic and the gouty, are hardly ever preſent at 


the ſame time. This alſo may be obſerved, that 


children of gouty or nephritic parents, common 
inherit one or other of theſe diſeaſes; but which- 
ever may have been the principal diſeaſe of the 
parent, ſome of the children have the one, and 
N Nas - . 


ſome the other. In ſome of them, the nephritic 


affection occurs alone, without any gout ſuperven- 
ing; and this happens to be frequently the rules . 
the female offspring of gouty parents. 

In the whole of the hiſtory already given, [ have 
deſcribed the moſt common form of the diſeaſe; 
and which therefore, however diverſified in the 
manner I have ſaid, may be ftill called the regular 
ſtate of the gout. Upon occaſion, however; the 
diſeaſe aſſumes different appearances “; but, as I 
ſuppoſe the diſeaſe to depend always upon a cer- 
tain diatheſis or diſpoſition of the ſyſtem ; ſo every 
appearance which we can perceive to depend upon 
that fame diſpoſition, I ſtill conſider as a ſymptom 
and cauſe of the gout, The principal circumſtance 
in what we term the regular gout, is the inflamma- 
tory affection of the joints; and, whatever ſymp- 
toms we can perceive to be connected with, or to 
depend upon, the diſpoſition which produces that 
inflammatory affection, but without its taking 
- place, or being preſent at the ſame time, we name 
the irregular gout. 


a different 5 which the gout aſſumes, 4 
extremely unlike the regular gout above deſcribed: the 
young practitioner ought therefore to pay peculiar attention 
to them, that when he obſerves them in patients, he may 
not think them ſymptoms of other diſeaſes, or even miſtake 


them for primary diſeaſes. Errors of this kind are frequent- 


y committed by ignorant praditioners, to their own n diſcredit | 
und the danger of their patient's life, 


Of 


Of ſuch irregular gout there are three different 


ſtates, which J name the atonic, the retrocedent, 
and the miſplaced govt. „ | 

The atonic, ſtate is when the gouty n pre- 
vails in the ſyltem, but, from certain cauſes, does 
not produce the inflammatory affection of the 


joints. In this caſe, the morbid ſymptoms which | 


appear are chiefly affections of the ſtomach; ſuch 


as loſs of appetite, indigeſtion, and its various cir- 


cumſtances of ſickneſs, nauſea, vomiting, flatulency, 
acid eructations, and pains in the region of the ſto- 
mach. Theſe ſymptoms are frequently accompa- 


nied with pains and cramps in ſeveral parts of the 
trunk, and the upper extremities of the body, which 
are relieved by the diſcharge of wind from the 


ſtomach. Together with theſe affections of the 


ſtomach, there commonly occurs a coſtiveneſs; but 
es a looſeneſs with colic pains. Theſe af- 
fections of the alimentary canal are often attended 

with all the ſymptoms of hypochondriaſis; as de- 


ſometi 


jection of mind, a conſtant and anxious attention to 


the ſlighteſt feelings, an imaginary aggravation aof 


theſe, and an apprehenſion of danger from them. 

In the fame atonic gout, the yiſcera of the tho- 
rax alſo are ſometimes affected, and pal e 
faintings, and aſthma, happen. 

In the head alſo occur, headachs, giddinef, we- 
plectic and paralytic affections. 


When the ſeveral ſymptoms now 80 oc- 
Na 3 > - cur 
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eur in habits having the marks of a gouty diſpoſi- 

tion, this may be ſuſpected to have laid the founda- 
tion of them ; and eſpecially when either, in ſuch 
habits, a manifeſt tendency to the inflammatory 
affection has formerly appeared; or when the ſymp- 
toms mentioned are intermixed with, and are re- 
Heved by, ſome degree of the inflammatory gout. 
In ſuch caſes there can be no doubt of nm as 
the whole as a Rite of the TY OO nes Ow OM 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


© NEPHRITIC COMPLAINTS. + 


Tais diſeaſe, like other internal inflammations, 
is always attended with pyrexia; and is eſpecially _ 
known from the region of the kidney being affected 
by pain, commonly obtuſe, ſometimes pungent. 
This pain is not increaſed by the motion of the 
trunk of the body, ſo much as a pain of the rheu- 
matic kind affecting the ſame region. The pain of 
the nephritis may be often diſtinguiſhed by its ſhoot- 
ing along the courſe of the ureter ; and is frequent- 
ly attended with a drawing up of the teſticle, and 
with a numbneſs of the limb on the fide affected: 
although, indeed, theſe ſymptoms moſt commonly 
accompany the inflammation ariſing from a calcu- 
lus in the kidney or ureter, The nephritis is almoſt 
conſtantly attended. with frequent yomiting, and 
often with coſtiveneſs and colic pains. Uſually the 
ſtate of the urine is changed; it is moſt commonly 
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of a deep red colour, is voided frequently, and in 
ſmall quantity at a time. In more violent caſes, 
te urine is ſometimes colourleſs. RE, 

The tremors cauſes of this diſcaſe may be various; 
as; External contuſion ; violent or long-continued | 
riding ; ; ſtrains of the muſcles of the back incum- 
bent on the kidneys; various acrids in the courſe of 
the circulation conveyed to the kidneys; ; and per- 
haps ſome other internal cauſes not yet well known, 
The moſt frequent is that of calculous matter ob- 
ſtructing the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi formed in 
the pelvis of the kidneys, and either ficking 1 
or fallen into the ureter. 
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SECT. XY... | 


oF « CALCULI AND rum SOLUTION... 


- e Pi Uluftrious e in 1 
ns Academy of Stockholm, his examination of tis 
bezoar, or ſtone of the human bladder, no-one then 
had an accurate idea of the nature of this conere- 
tion, though Margraaf had already obſerved, that it 
was not formed of an abſorbing earth, as was pretty 
generally believed before him, and as has been * 
peated ſo often ſince in many works on medicine 
Scheele obſerves in the heginning of his difſerta- 
tion, that he examined ſeveral. calculi, ſmooth, 
ova. or angular; that he found them poſſeſs the 
ſame nature and properties: it is therefore the hiſ- 
tory of the genus that he meant to give. His me- 
moir is divided into ten ſections. To aſcertain 
properly the value of his labour, I muſt here make | 
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I. Potaſh Wird to the carbonic acid does not 
| diſſolve the urinary calculus, either hot or cold; 
but a perfectly cauſtic ley of the ſame alkali, with- 
out any trace of the carbonic acid, diſſolves it even 
cold. This ſolution is yellow, of a ſweetiſh taſte; 
it is precipitated by all the acids, even the carbonic; 
it does not render lime water turbid; it decom- 
poſes and precipitates metallic ſolutions, thoſe of 
iron brown, of copper grey, of ſilver black, of zinc, 
mercury and lead, een it exhales an odour of 
ammonia. 1 
II. Lime water diſſolves the calculus wi Ae. 
tion; 200 parts almoſt are neceſſary to take up 
one; it then loſes its ſharp . this ſolumon is 
e ee in part by acids. 
Scheele concludes from numerous experiments, : 
that the urinary calculus does not contain either ſul- 
phuric acid or lime; but that it is compoſed of a 
concrete acid, oil ys yes mixed with a little ba. 


tinous matter.. 


He ſays he found a little 1. this acid in al urine, 
even in that of children. This liquor evaporated - 
to IA of its weight (14 pounds reduced to two 
ounces) depoſits a ſubtle powder ſimilar to the cal- 
culus, which adheres to the veſſel, and which the 
cauſtic alkali diſſolves very eaſily. The depoſit 
from the urine of patients labouring under fevers 
exhibited the ſame nature; it is formed in cloſe 
| veſſels as well as in 2 that are open; it is re- 
1 58 Mane 
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diſſolved by means of heat, and its precipication is 
* only to the cooling of the urine. 5 
All urines thus contain phoſphat of lime, Keeps: in 
ſolution by an exceſs of the phoſphoric acid; which 
is the reaſon that it reddens blue paper, and depoſits ; 
a white powder” by means of ammonia, * "Urine 


gives of it of its weigbt. This precipitate diſ- 
ſolved in the nitric acid is rendered turbid by the 
addition of the ſulphuric acid, which forms with it 


7 25 5 


a ſulphat of lime; the ſupernatant liquor, when 1 


evaporated, leaves the phoſphoric acid after ſepa- 
rating the nitric acid by evaporation. - The urine 
of diſeaſed perſons is more acid, and contains more 
phoſphat of lime, than that of healthy perſons. 
It reſults from all theſe facts, ſays Scheele in 
concluding his diſſertation, that urine, independently - 
of the ſubſtances already known, viz. the muriats 
of potaſh, ſoda, and ammonia, the phoſphat of 
ſoda and ammonia, and an oily extractive matter, 
contains a concrete acid, hitherto unknown, (which 
forms the” e ee ; "08. Rags of 
lime. 
The abe of Scheale; Soc sse to the - 
Academy of Stockholm, was confirmed by Berg- 
man, who gave, under the title-of a ſupplement, a 
memoir containing his own experiments on the 
ſtone of the human bladder, with which he was oc- 
cupied at the ſame time as his pupil and friend; 


_ it may hy readily — what muſt be the 
ä . weight 
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weight of the aſſent of that celebrated man, who 
firſt introduced into the deſcription of chemical 
phenomena, and the reaſoning on them, the purity, 

| preciſion, and method of the geometricians. In 
announcing that. his experiments conducted him to 
the fame concluſion, viz. that the urinary concre- 
tion was compoſed chiefly of a particular acid; he 
ſays he found ſome differences, which, though he 
aſcribes them to thoſe of ſubſtances which they had 
both examined; were, however, found in all thoſe 
which he treated. _ 

Bergman, in mentioning that he made number- 
lefs experiments on the ſtone of the bladder, takes 
care to point out that they prove nothing more or 
any way different from what Scheele has ſaid in his 
excellent memoir. All reſearches, ſays he at the 

end of his ſupplement, for the purpoſe of diſcovering 
a remedy for this diſeaſe, ought to be founded on a 
perſect knowledge of the properties of the calculus, 
He obſerves that altahes are the only truly active 
remedies, the efficacy of which has been acknow- 
ledged by medical experience, in concert with che- 
mical reſearches. He. concludes his note by an- 
nouncing that he hoped to be able to determinate 
more accurately whether all calculi. of the bladder 
were really of the ſame nature. But during the 
eight years which were added to his life after this 
epoch 1776 (he died in 1784) his occupations and 
nerd aan of health prevented him from com- | 
| pleting 
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pleting this labour, as he wrote not in g more 
what I have here made known. 
My view, ſays Monſieur F oureroy, i in Commenc- 
ing my labours on this ſubject, was not only to eſta- 
bliſh the facts announced by Scheele, but alſo to 
purſue much farther the examination of urinary 
calculi; and to add to it that of all the animal con- 
cretions I could procure. - This plan will be found 
partly executed in the details J have publiſhed. 
1. On the inteſtinal calculus of the horſe, which I 
found to be a triple ſalt, formed of two parts of 
phoſphat of magneſia, and one part of the phoſphat 
of ammonia, . 2. On a renal calculus of the ſame 
animal, in which 1 diſcovered three parts of the 
carbonat of lime, and one part of the. phoſphat of 
lime, without any matter analogous to that in the 
human calculus. 3. On a calculus of a cat, which 
gave me three parts of the carbonat of lime, and 


one part of the phoſphat of lime. 4. On the tar= 


tar a the teeth, which I found to be pure phoſphat 
of lime. 5. On the calculus of the human reins, 
the nature of which I determined to be perfectly 


ſimilar to that of the calculus of the bladder. 


With regard to the human urinary calculus, 1 

had examined a ſufficient number to be able to 
trace out the [pigs characters which I thought ĩt 
neceſſary to add to thoſe given by Scheele. Hay- 
ing indeed ana it, after this illuſtrious che- 
miſt, as a ſolid acid —— in laminæ, iaſipid, 


_ giving. 
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giving a faint red tinge to blue colours, ſoluble in 
- cauſtic alkalies and in the nitric acid, aſſuming with 
the latter a beautiful red colour, decompoſable by 
fire, yielding a great deal of the carbonic acid and 
little oil; the weakeſt of all the acids; containing 
lime and alkaline phoſphats only by accident. I 
add to theſe characters the following properties eſta- 
bliſhed by the pun of a great number of varieties 
of theſe concretions: 1. Their ſolution in water 
reddens turnſole paper. 2. They give the pruſſic 
acid by diſtillation, and by ae action of the nitric 
acid. 3. The calculus of the human bladder con- 
tains but little hydrogen, ſince it gives but little 
oll; and but little oxygen, ſince it furniſhes but a 
very ſmall eee of the FR and — 
puree 1 5 5 
The experiments which 1 derbe deſeribed 
on the four calculi carefully treated by different 
agents, may be taken, according to all the other 
experiments, which I did not think it neceſſary to 

_ deſcribe in the ſame manner, as an account of the 
properties of the urinary calculus conſidered as a 
genus; and I muſt indeed here obſerve, there are 
none of them which do not preſent reſulis more or 
leſs ſimilar. Thus: 1. The augmentation. of its 
weight in water, into which the calculus was entire- 
ly immerſed. 2. The earthy ſmell of marl which 
it diffuſes, when diluted as a powder in this liquid. 
e 3. The little alteration it exhibits, and the impu- 
. 
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treſcibility it preſerves during more than 


days under water at a temperature above 12 degrees 5 


(57 Fahr.) . 4. Its almoſt perfect ſolubility in 
2000 times its weight of water, when repeatedly 
treated in powder. 5. Its ſolubility in leſs than 
half that quantity of boiling water; its ſeparation 
only partial in lamellated cryſtals by cooling the 
manner of obtaining it thus pure. 6. Its property 
of reddening turnſole paper, when after this purifi- 


cation it is rubbed on this paper with a little water. 


7. Its ſolution in lime water, which by expoſure to 
the air ſoon depoſits both carbonat of lime and the 
lithic acid ſeparate from each other, proves that the 
atmoſpheric carbonic acid decompoſes the calcareous 
lithiat which was there formed. 8. Its almoſt total 
ſolubility (except ) in a ley of cauſtic potaſh, 
which often diſengages much ammonia. g. Its 
precipitation of a golden. yellow colour from this 
alkaline” ſolution by the acetous acid, which ſepa- 
rates from it the lithic acid in ſmall white brilliant 


and almoſt pulverulent needles, and which furniſhes | 


more than a half of the cryſtallized lithiat of potaſn. 
10. This precipitation of the lithic acid from the 
alkaline ſolution by the acetous acid, given as a 
good proceſs for procuring this animal acid pure. 
11. The ſolubility of the calculus ſometimes entire, 
| ſometimes in powder, in the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, which at firſt afforded' me the hope of a lithon- 
triptic; but which being deſtroyed by other ſuc- 


5 


ceſſive experiments, preſented only a ſingular fact 
worthy of being further inveſtigated. 12. The 
action of the fire and diſtillation in a retort upon 
the calculus of the human bladder, uſing a quantity 
five times greater than that employed by Dr. Pear- 
fon, and which gave me as products near a wad 
of a ſublimated lamellated acid, ſtill analogou 
che litbic acid; ſome drops 11 of water and thick 
oil, fixed, containing a little pruſſiat of ammonia; 
I concrete carbonat of ammonia, a bulk of more than 
ſix kilogrammes of impregnated water, 3 of which 
| were carbonic acid; a coal weighing a little more 
than a quarter of the calculus, and which yielded 
only 2 of its weight of aſhes, without any ſenſible | 
trace of lime. 

All theſe facts, which I was abies to concen- 
trate here in ſome manner in order to render them 
more ſtriking, ſerved to confirm the firſt reſults of 
Scheele and Bergman; and enabled me to add ſe- 
veral obſervations which had eſcaped them. I had 
concluded with them that the human urinary cal- 
culus, whether that of the reins or that of the blad- 
der, contained a matter different from all other 
animal ſubſtance, not found in any other humours 
of the human body, nor in any. of thoſe of the 
bodies of the different animals now known; a weak 
' Concrete acid, almoſt inſoluble, the principal ſolvents . 
of which were che cauſtic alkalies ; that this parti- 


cular 


| rhlar acid very little hydrogenated and oxygenated, 
but much charged with carbon and azot, was an- 


immediate production of the reins and of the diure- 1 


ſis, or of the formation of urine; that it was ſome- 
times joined with ſome parts of the phoſphats of 
| lime, of ſoda, and of ammonia, with a colouring > 85 
animal matter; but that theſe different ſubſtances, 


foreign to the lithic acid, ſeemed to be only acce. 


ſories, variable in their proportions, which might 
not have been found there at all, and which did hot 
ſeem to conſtitute the particular eſſence of it. 

I may add to this notice of my labours, which 
are already pretty old, that the experiments I have 


had occaſion to make for ten years paſt on this 


animal matter, either for ſome particular purpoſe = 
or in the coutſe of my annual lectures, by con- 
firming me more and more in my former ideas, 
agreeing with thoſe of Scheele and Bergman, have 
only taught me that ſome human urinary calculi 
contain phoſphat of lime, inſoluble in water and 
in pure alkalies, and the alteration which the lithic 


acid experiences by the action of the" nitric acid _ 


when boiled in the latter—an alteration during 
which there is diſengaged carbonic acid gas, azotic 
gas, and the pruſſic acid gas; fo that the calculous 
matter appears to me really to change its nature 
during this action of the nitric acid. But all this 
oughe not to change any thing of my opinions in 
regard to the he mags character wa; ns: pro- 
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perties of the . matter rof the human urinary 
_ calculus. | 
„ eee N aſks, ki $67 = hs of 
| Dr. Pearſon have given different reſults, and of | 
ſuch a nature as ſhould induce the French chemiſts 
to give up thelF former ideas reſpecting the nature 
of the peculiar matter of the human urinary calcu- 
tus; or whether his experiments are ſufficiently: 
concluſive to induce them to admit its non-acidity, 
and confider it as an oxyd? He inſiſts that Dr. 
Pearſon has not correctly comprehended the la- 
bours either of the Swediſh or French chemiſts ; 
that he has improperly believed that they gave the 
name of lithic acid to the ſublimate of the calculus 
obtained by fire, whereas they gave it, either to the 
.entire calculus as it comes from the reins or the 
bladder, when wholly formed of that ſubſtance, or, 
to this matter obtained by cooling a ſolution of it 
in water, or by precipitating it from an alkaline ſo- 
lution by the acetous acid; and that Dr. Pearſon's © 
pretended oxyd is really Scheele's acid, at firſt called 
| the ner and ſince, in the new eee, 
WE to e W of the numerous experiments 
which Dr. Pearſon tried on more than 300 human 
«calculi which Mr. Heaviſide's extenſive 
n* furniſhed him, and which he compared 


908 This grand repoſitory of ſubjeQs relating to the Bun 
22xconemy arifing from the large fortune and induſtry of one 
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with each other, I find, adds F ourcroy, no other 
difference between what he announces and what 
was announced by his predeceſſors, but the variety 
of the nature which theſe experiments ſhewed to 
him between theſe concretions a vatiety which, 
however, always ſhews the greate proportion in 
the kind of matter called by him the uric oxyd. 
It is in this reſult that Dr. Pearſon deviates moſt 
from Scheele, who aſſerted that all the calculi of | 
the human bladder reſembled each other and exhi- 
bited no difference. But it may be readily per- 
ceived, that this difference tbetween-ovur author and 
the chemiſts whom he ſeems to combat no way 
affects the intimate nature of the real :ealculous 
ſubſtance, and it is only on the latter that it is of 
importance to fix the opinions of philoſophers. 
Dr. Pearſon has, however, the merit of Hiſcover- 
ing by exact chemical experiment, that the:ehalky 
concretions of gout are of the ſame e as 
calculi of the reins'or bladder. RENEE 


l POP 
man is ever open, for the promotion of n to every 
lover of it, nor did the Iluftrious poſſeſſor, 1 will venture 
to ſay, a moment lament the 300 fragments obliged to be 
taken from ſo invaluable a collection. Every Friday during 
the winter ſeaſon cards of invitation are ſent round to gen- 
tlemen of reſpectability, and in this imtnenſe room are found 
all the neweſt publications, and the whole muſeum ' 15 8 
illuminated, preſents the higheſt fealt for! the philoſopher, 
1 of wiſdom. ; 
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'THE SAME QUESTION PURSUED. 


ha Top ba never. Fr to 1 a ey 
rude of medicines for diſeaſes that are frequent and 


incurable ; many of theſe: medicines are the ſuggeſ- 


tion of the moſt fantaſtic analogies *, and the greater 
* are Mis of « even palliating for a moment 


* There exits, 3 no 3 malady, not even FM 
jaundice, conſumption, afthma, or cancer excepted, for which 
ſo many whimſical and nugatory means of relief have been 
propoſed, as for the ſtone and gravel. Befides an infinity of 
inefficacious Graples, the whole ſeries of remedies, from the 
warm goat's blood of Alexander Trallianus, the pounded glaſs 
of Bericellus a Santo Marco, the efſence of pigeon's dung of 
Johannes Poppius, the quinta efſentia urinz humane of Fa- 
| bri, down to the ſtercus humanum found in the firſt 
Pharmacopœia of the London College, at once afford a proof 
of the inefficacy of each particular medicine, and of the pre- 
valence of a diſorder, which could enforce fo much attention, 
and ſuggeſt ſo many extravagant projects. Dr. Beddoes. 


| moo 
the ſufferings of the patient; yet a lit, at firſt ſight 
ſo unpromiſing, is not abſolutely without its uſe. 
The phyſician, ſays Dr. Beddoes, alli abroad with an air 
of greater dignity when he feels @ full quiver at bis © 
ſhoulders, however blunt may be the arrows it contains ; 5 : 
and it ſupplies a ſtaff, however Aubin on which the 
wearied ſpirits of the patient may reſt, and defers a little 
that ſeaſon of ſettled gloom when Rua bas . 


| farther to promiſe to hape. 


But from all the teſtimonies that bins fallen mt 7 
my obſervation, continues the juſtly celebrated and. 
philanthropic Dr. Beddoes, I can collect that, dur- 
ing the former part of the preſent century, ſome 
approaches have been making towards a remedy, - 
which, whatever may be its mode of operation, or 
preciſe degree of efficacy, is undoubtedly. capable 
both of relieving pain, which renders the diſorder ſo. 
formidable, and of er the and 0 the : 
diſeaſe itſelf. | | 

As early. as Gs year * 7215 Robinſon 1 


falt of tartar, among other things, as a ſolvent for | 


the ſtone. In diſorders of the uropoetic organs, 
whether ariſing from concretions or not, Hoffman 
praiſes the efficacy of the hot alkaline ſprings. WW 
Germany, as well as the falt obtained om 15 w. 
ters of Carlſolasx. 
Mrs. Stephens having met 4B 3 with a re- 
ceipt for the ſtone, conſiſting of cgg-ſhells dried in 
an ven and powdered, ſhe adminiſtered it to ſeye- 
900 * "8 


ſhe burnt the egg-ſhells, which became at firſt black, 

but being kept longer 1 in the fire, turned to a grey 
colour, bordering on a perfect white. After ſome 

ttials of theſe black and grey powders 1 in the quan- 

tity of as much as would lie on a ſhilling, three 
times a day, it appeared to her that the powder was 
more effieacious in proportion as the egg-ſhells were 
more burnt, But finding that it often cauſed great 
coftiveneſs, ſhe added a ſmall quantity of ſoap oc- 
Caſionally, to each doſe, with a view to prevent this 
inconvenience. And thus ſhe continued giving the 
burne egg-ſhells''with a ſmall quantity of ſoap for 
ſeveral years, curing gravelly complaints thereby, 
and ſometimes diſſolving ſtones in the bladder. After 
twelve years, ſhe gave her powder in larger doſes to 
one Mr. Coxon, adding to it very frequently half 
an ounce of ſoap in decoction. He had the ſymp- 
toms of a ſtone in his bladder, voided, while taking; 
the remedy, many concave and convex ſcales, with 
ſome ſolid fragments of ſtone, grew at length per- 
feftly well, and never after that had any return of 
his complaint. He died at the age of eighty. As 
_ this | gentleman had received a more - canſpicuaus: 
cure than any other perſon before him, Mrs. 
Stephens began to augment the quantity of the 
| powder and the ſoap, net ile: end 

e bee greater ſucceſs. 

_ the TY 735 ehe Hon Edvard Caneret 
Egg; 


ral perſons afflicted with that diſeaſe. After, 


medicines, and received great benefit. This en- 
gaged the attention of the public, and more parti- 
cularly of ſuch as were afflicted with the ſtone or 
gravel, ſo that the number of perſons that Wel her 
medicine increaſed every day. 

Ia the year 1737, the cures ye weie 5 
many, and ſo well atteſted *, that the ſpeedy publi- 

: | 7 cation 


* Mr. Bolton OS ak, a cure e by Mss, Stephens's 
medicine, wrote to Dr. Hartley as RO from, dens 
upon Tyne. 


| Dear Sir, \ 
A more particular and exact account of all that got — 1 1 
Mrs. Stephens 's medicines, when it comes out, muſt be a 
great and moſt convincing proof of the good effects of tbem, 
and prevail on the charitable part of this nation to put a help- 
ing hand towards ſo univerſal a good, and the unſpeakable 
benefit the poorer ſort may reap from it. 
For my own part, I thank God I am ſo perfely coend of 
the ſtone by taking them, that I never ſince have felt the 
leaſt ſymptom of pain from that diſtemper with which I had 
been ſore afflicted about two years before, and could not en- 
dure to ride on horſeback, which exerciſe 1 can now. Tow : 
with pleaſure. | EY 

I took, all the thincs Mates. this that. 1 wal 7 cha: of i i 
this country to make me caſy, but without effect. I began 
the medicines in much pain, which, with ſome intermiſſion, 
continued for -about a fortnight, and then it abated, and I 
vas ſomewhat eaſy; but had more or leſs of pain, night and 
day, with ſome remiſſion» indeed, during the time of taking 
the remedy. I did not hear of any that complained fo much 
01 did; * the ſtone might be of a harder nature than 
O 0 4 uſual, 


* 


cation of them was judged to be of great importance 
to mankind: and accordingly, in the year 1738, a 
propoſal for raiſing 50001. by voluntary contribu- 


tions, as a reward to Mrs. Stephens for diſcovering 


uſual, and might not aifſulre ſo kindly as in . bat by 
perfiting in the medicines, the ſtone began to diſſolve and 
come away in bits, and I was then more eaſy. 
Mr. Binford and Mr. Holland both took the 4 at 
the ſame time I did; they each came to ſhew me what came 
from them, and to compare with me. T obſerved that the 
operation was the very ſame with them, having juſt ſuch bits 
as I had, and at the laſt a larger hard ſtone, which appeared 
to be the kernel. They were ſo much alike that one would 
think they all came from the ſame perſon. The bits are per- 


fe& tone, only ſoft at coming away; but laid on a paper 


they. ſoon dry to be perceived what they are. It is a ſur- 
priſing medicine, and would be of great uſe, and if known, a 
vaſt kindneſs to poor people, who are not able to give the 
price it now is. The manual operation is come to perfection; 
yet how myſt the poorer ſort come at it in the country, when 
they cry out for ſome aſſiſtance? 

Since my recovery to health and firength, ſome of the poor 
pit-men in pain and diſtreſs have been to inquire of me what 
I took. When I told them they complained lamentably of 
their affliction and poverty, not being able to pay the price 
of the medicines, Some are ſince dead. For while they 
ſtrive to labour under ſuch grievous pain, they periſh for 
want of relief, and it is hoped all good and well-diſpoſed 
Chriſtians, who have any charity or benevolence for man- 
kind, will confider and promote. ar noble deſign you have 
undertaken. 1 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

te Underwood's calc which he Fe is N frriking. 5 


Dh | 


* 


her medicines, was preſe; 
her conſent *. | : 
As this ala e did n not meet ih hs = 
expected ſucceſs, ſne was adviſed, in the beginning 
of the year 1739, to apply to the Houſe ., 


* Hartley having himſelf commenced Mrs. Stephens's Te 


medicine, voided in conſequence many fragments of ſtone, 
and feeling leſs pain than before, and being better able to 
Jumble over the pavement in London, he conceived a high 


opinion of the efficacy of Mrs. Stephens's remedy. He there ;/ | 


fore collected and publiſhed 154 trials. Several of the caſes 
Pere drawn up by the perſons themſelves, or written from 
their accounts. If,” ſays be, © I have flattered myſelf with _ 
falſe hopes, it is eſpecially my intereſt to be undeceived, and 
my duty to acknowledge my error. But if, on the con- 


trary, I have ſatisfactorily proved a diſſolving power in the 


medicated uriue, Mrs. Stephens will appear to you (the Cal- 
lege of Phyſicians) in a different light from the common pre- 
tenders to noftrums, and you will not think the meaſures : 
that haye been taken by me to obtain the publication of. her 
medicines, any encouragement of an ee, Mae p. 53, | 
par. 2. | 
* From April 1738 to February 1739, the ſubſcription 
was open, and near 1, 400 1. was collected. Among the lift of 
ſabſcribers we note, with n the illuſtrious names of 
en eminent phyſiciaus. | 2 | 


Mrs. Stophena's 8 Beben were, 


I. . N as 3,000 l. are raiſed by voluntary ſubſcription, : 
Mrs. Stephens ſhall diſcover her e and hep. ſhall | 
be made public. | 
II. That time ſufficient for the aint of her medicines ſhall be 
_ ond ſhe ſhall receive the 5,0001. contribution, if 
1 1 it 


nons for the above-mentioned: reward, „ fibrin 
her medicines, when diſcovered, to ſuch examina- 
tion as the Houſe ſhould think right,” before the 
payment of the reward: This ſhe did, and a bill 
was brought in for the purpoſe, which paſſed both 
Houſes, and had the royal aſſent at the concluſion 
-of the Seſſions, June 14, 1738. She next preſent- 
_  ', ed a paper, containing her method of preparing and 
giving her medicines, to his Grace the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, June 16th following. Trials were 
made with the medicine thus diſcovered. They 
were found to produce the promiſed: effects; the 
truſtees named in the Act of Parliament met March 
5, 1740, gave Mrs. Stephens the certificate required 
by that act, and ſhe received the 5,000 l. reward at 
the Exchequer, March 17th following. 


Extraf from the Gazette, March 18, 1740. 


1. Mr. Gardiner *, of Fetter-lane, aged Gr, hal 
we uſual ſymptoms a a ſtone in the bladder, with 


it ſhall appear to the Archbiſhop of Dudteſiiry, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Pembroke, &c. that thefe 
medicines are able to diffolve ftones in the bladder ;—but 
if this does not clearly appear, the FO ſhall be re- 
turned to the contributors, 

Surely no propoſal could be more fair or bonourable to 
one party. Dr. Hartley has emphatically marked in italics, 
among the liſt of fabſcribers, the names "of _— too * _ 
and one Jurgeon ! | 

- £- Theſe were the ſelected Pe on whom this medicines 
wers tried, and who were examined 11 the Houſe on oayh. 


* I | violent 


* 
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violent pains for avere years, He was frearched, = 


by Mr. Nourſe, ſurgeon, Dec. 30, 1738, when both : 
he, and Mr. Wall, apothecary, | felt a ſtone in the 


bladder. Mr. Gardiner took che medicines aboul . 
eight months, voided many pieces of ſtone in that 9 
time, was freed from all his ſymptoms ; ; and, being 
ſearched again, firſt by Mr. Sharp, Sept. 14, 1 739, 
and then on the zoth of November following by 
Mr. Nourſe, Mr. Cheſelden, Mr. Sainthill, and Mr. 
Belcher, ſurgeans, no ſtone could be found. 

2, Peter Appleton, of Black- friars, aged 67, had 
the ſymptoms of a ſtone in the bladder for more 
than ſeven years, with exceſſive pains for the five 
laſt years of that time. He was ſearched July 6, 
1739, by Mr. Sharp, and found to have a ſtone i in 
the bladder, which ſtone was alſo felt by Dr. Pellet, 
Dr. Neſbit, Dr. Whitaker, and Dr. Hartley, and 
Judged: by all preſent to be a large one. He took 
the medicines for about five months, during which 
time he voided a very large quantity of ſtone in 

flakes and ſmall fragments. He grew quite free 
from all his complaints, and was ſearched again, firſt 
by Mr. Sharp, Nov. 9, and afterwards by thirteen 
Phyſicians and ſurgeans but no Rope. N 9 
find. 

* Henry Nor, of 1 3 p * had 
the ſymptoms of a ſtone in the bladder for about a 
year and a half. Auguſt 1), 139, he was learch- 
| ed by ſeveral phyſicians and ſurgeons, who all felt 


the ſtone. "He la” the wc ae! four 
months, and voided only a thick ſediment in that 
ime, however he was free from all his ſymptoms; 
and being ſearched again, Dec. 14, by eight phy- . 
ſicians and ſurgeons — no ſtone could be found. 
| 4 William Brighty, of Colcheſter, aged 79, had | 
| the ſymptoms of ſtone in the bladder for more than 
| three years. He was ſearched Sept. 8, 1739, by 
Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Sharp, and found to have a 
ſtone. He took the medicines for about four 
months, voided many pieces of ſtone during that 
time, became free from all his ſymptoms ; and 
being ſearched again by Dr. Gardiner, Mr. Sharp, 
and Mr. Belcher—no ſtone could be ſounc. 
Out of 154 caſes * publiſhed with a view to re- 
commend Mrs. Stephens's remedy to the notice of 
the. public, by the celebrated David Hartley, M. D. 
and which he addreſſed to the Preſident and Fellows 
ol the Royal College of Phyſicians, I ſhall only ex- 

tract the caſe of Dr. Kirkpatrick, an eminent prac- 
titioner of phyſic in Ireland. Perhaps it might be 

ſerviceable to mankind, if phyſicians, attentive to 
the progreſs of ſcience, and their own feelings, were, 
from time to time, to become martyrs to thoſe diſ- 
eaſes for which remedies are ſtill N or are but 
| newly eee 9 8 


15 eee 2 . 
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Dr. Kinxrarmics's Cale. 


For theſe e years 1 1 1 3 afflicted. 
"wh the gravel in the. kidneys, and after the uſual 
paroxyſms of vomiting, &c. the uſe of the warm 
bath, emollient clyſters, &c. have paſſed divers 
ſtones. The laſt of theſe ſevere fits was in July 

„1 I then paſſed a ſmall ſtone, and have ſince 
that ni been ſubject to violent attacks of ſtran- 


1738. Pk 25 age oper. = 
Ott. 17. I began Mrs. Stephens 8 medicines. > 


18. The urine ſmelt ſtrong, and my pains were 


| Increaſed, which were almoſt continual. - 


I paſſed one oblong angular. bit of ſtone 
. 


19. The urine full of his ſme and con- 


tinues ſo. F requent n con 
pain. 


as - 20. Frequent | Hoppage.. Paſſed 1 x angular | 


1 broad flake of ſtone, _ 

| 5 1 Lefs pain. Paſſed 3 flakes of fle. 5 
bt 2. Leſs pain. Paſſed many angular bits, but 

ſmall. Extreme pain for half an hour. 
5 23. Paſſed more than 12 white flakes of ſtone, 


and above 20 ſmall angular bits. In my 


- 


microſcope, the flakes appear very diſ- 


= Gus th like pieces of rotten rock rent 


A * FF 


on” 
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Og. 24. Paſſed as many flakes to-day as yeſterday. 


Some of them white on one ſide, and a 
little reddiſh on the other. 


Oz er vations. 1 apprehend the white fide is that 


expoled to the medicated urine, and the other ſide 


is that which is broke off from the main ſtone, 
whoſe colour it may be ſuppoſed to have. 
Since 1 have taken Mrs. Stephens $ medicine my 
urine is become alkaline, that is, it turns ſyrup of 
violets green, and ferments with acid liquors. This 
I thought very remarkable when I firſt obſerved it, 
and began to hope, that urine, which was fo. en. 
ferent from common urine, might have different - 
fects upon ſtones in the kidneys and bladder. And 
T have lately been informed, that even common 
urine, when it putrefies, that is, turns alkaline by 
being kept, will diſſolve and take up the calculous 
incruſtations upon the ſides and bottoms of the uri- 
nals. I boiled different pieces of ſtones, which were 
taken from the human bladder, in my own alkaline 
_ urine, and common urine, The firſt were waſted 
conſiderably, and their ſurface turned white and ſoft : 
but thoſe in common urine had 12 25 effeat pro- 
duced on them. ; 

T ſhall continue to ſend you an abſtract of my 
diary, which I keep very exactly. I conſtantly con- 
fine myſelf to my chamber, that by a ſtate of reſt 
the medicated urine may lie longer upon the ſtone. 
T believe you will think this account as en 


* Þ 
— " 

1 
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as could be expected in nine days. I confeſs the 
event has much exceeded my expectations. Such 
as it is T have ſent it, that I might do juſtice to Mrs. 
Stephens, and alſo to the public. I long much to 
know the ſtate of the ſubſcription, and whether you 
be able to make any probable calculation when it 
will be completed, that the public may e the 
| knowledge of this glorious diſcovery *. 4 


On. 25. Palſed 37 flakes of ſtone, 3 thicker thin 


SN; . uſual, and one of them much larger than 
T0.” any of the former. Much white ſedi- 


ment, many angular bits. 
"26. Paſſed 68 Flakes of ſtone, many of them 
acequal to the largeſt c of the former, Wy 
27. Paſſed 64 flakes. | 
.. 28. Paſſed go Pa 
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inch broad. BR 
30. Paſſed 34 flakes. 
31. Paſſed 56 flakes. 
Nov. 1. Paſſed 29 flakes. 


3 4 


” 
Ee. 2, et 


Obſervation. All I have N are convex pe - 


white on. one ſide, concave and brown on the 


other. 
2. Paſſed 6 Flakes. 


3 No flakes or bits. „„ 


No fakes. 1 5 
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* Vide note * p. id 


Obſervation, 


G | 
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1 
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Ohher vation. There appears a kind of dp in 


| et operation of the medicine, though my mode 


of living is the ſame, and I take my: STING] re- 
gularly. E 
Perhaps the. n coat oy the Min: is come 


away, and the internal coat is much harder, and 
requires more time in being 4 and broken 8 
down. | 


I have had en bent Tear Sify in "as my 


water, but eſpecially theſe laſt four days. Having 177 
gathered a large tea ſpoonful of the white ſediment, 
and drained off the urine from it as well as I could, 


I left it three days in the open air, and found the f 
urine evaporated, and the ſediment grown into 


4 @ ſolid calculous maſs, which I broke into pieces. 
Theſe had the fame appearance in my microſcope 


as the flakes of ſtone which I had paſſed. I think 


this ſeems to prove that the white ſediment is 
really a part of the one, reſolved | into an e 5 
„ powder. 1 | 


Nov. 7. Paſſed 1 fake, and 1 angular bit. 


1 Paſſed 1 flake. | 
9. Paſſed 2 bits of the fame ſubſtance with 
the fakes, but ſofter.  _ 

10. Paſſed 2 flakes, pretty large, one of ther | 
having the ſurface of a ſphere, or like 
the top of a braſs nail, with a con- 
vexity and e z alſo 1 bit of 

ſtone, 


* 
—— — — — — 


e e akin e —pellucid | 
. and "_— mn .F 


Myth *. en Sada, RR locations b waigh 
when: this mucus paſſes from me. Sometimes 1 
imagine this mucus is no more than the mucus ſectet- 
ed fam the glands of the bladder and urethta, n= 

tried by provident nature to ſheath the acrimoni- ” 
a a the urine, that they alight Peg BE 

der parts through which they paſs; and m 5 5 

lkaline 1 urine 18 ſo very detenſive as to 
wear off and ſcour away this mucus, leaving the 
5 n e parts exceeding) bare, and 
obnoxious to pains raiſed by the tony . 

| w_— and nnen of- the edi-” 


————— RIGS 4 > od) 


; 

| 

| 
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"0 We will break off the relation of this caſe here, not to ä 
tire our readers with a repetition of the ſame ſtory, obſery- - 
ing, at the fame time, that Mrs. Stephens's medicines, when 
once r cannot be left off; however ſtrong the indica- 

* tions to defiſt from their uſe;. for the ſtone, | baving become. | 
. and /oftened by the medicated urine, ceaſes to irritate. ; 
the bladder; but if the medicines are left off, it ſoon returns 
to a ſtate of hardneſs, and the fn. ones e occaſions then 
the moſt lancinating pains- | 


"Mor. I, © "a ſolvent, 


ſolvent; and its frequently nauſeating the ſtomach, 
its cauſtic and irritating effects on the animal ſyſ- 
tem, and the urinary paſſages in particular, were 
great diſcouragements to its liberal uſe. ” 
Mrs. Stephens's medicines, notwithſtanding the 

great relief they had afforded to many, were there- 
fore ſoon laid aſide. They were, however, laid 
alide with regret, ſince this inference ſeemed to be 
| warranted by the whole ſum of facts, that much 

benefit might be derived from them, provided their 
_ Collateral bad effects could be obviated. Could 
theſe inconveniences be removed by any combination, 
that would till leave the alkaline ſalt at liberty to 

- unite with zhe acid, which is ſuppoſed to contribute 
to the formation of theſe calculi, the purpoſe of 
preventing their being. generated, or of diſſolving them 
when formed, would probably be in a good meaſure 
anſwered.” It was reſerved for a reſpectable mem- 
ber of the medica} profeſſion, till living , to en- 
gage the modern chemiſtry in the ſervice of medi- 
cine, and realize a project, which now ſeemed to be 
relinquiſned in deſpair. This gentleman's reflec- 
tions were quickened by his own feelings, and in 
1778, after having been for eighteen years ſubject to 
ſevere paroxyſms, began to take a ſolution of fixed 
vegetable alkali, ſuperſaturated with carbonic acid 
| (tharcoal' and oxygen . This e * 


. 155 * Benjamin Colbore, Eg. e 


that by this means the kali: * would 1 render- 
ed leſs diſagreeable, and at the ſame time milder, 
without loſing its well known -{zthontriptic quality; 
for, as Mr. Scheele and Sir Torbern Bergman had 
pProved, that the human calculi in the bladder: were 
made up of an acid and an earth, 4 double eletiue 
attraction might poſſibly take place, — the acid f 
the calculus having a ſtronger attraction for the alka - 
line baſis of bis neutral ſalt, would unite with the 
alkali of the neutral falt, while the carbonic acid, 
being diſengaged from the neutral ſalt, might, in its 
turn, unite alſo with the earth of the calculus. — 
He found alſo, that by infuſing pieces of calculi in 
the urine of ſuch perſons. as were taking the aqua 
mephitica alkalina, it exhibits a conſiderable /zthon- 
triptic quality, and having put a fragment of a calcu- 
lus, weighing 5 1 grains, into the alkaline neutralized 
ſolution, at the end of 31 days it was found to have 
boſs 36 grains of its original weight. This medicine 
very ſoon relieved his ſymptoms, and, as it will appear 
from the account of his caſe, has kept him free from 
Pain for ten years, one ſlight attack excepted, which 
is aſcribed to the diſcontinuance of the medicine for ſeve- 
ral weeks. As this caſe is n We we 
vil gi &,.. | 1 


© BENJAMIN COLBORNE's CASE. 


Mr. Colborne, apothecary, of the city of Bath, in 
* — 1 760, was attacked with a violent nephri- 
„„ * tie 
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tic paroxyſm, which, after contin ah 
eight days, and being treated with a olly, 
and mucilaginous medicines, and bleeding, termi- 
nated in the diſcharge, by urine, of a red ſtone 
larger than a vetch or tare, after which he con- 
tinued tolerably well for eight or ten months; often, 
however, obſerving ſmall calculous concretions to 
come away, attended with oe of the n 
Paſſages. 
In about ten . a the firſt attack, is had 
anothos, but neither ſo violent or of ſo long dura- 
tion, which terminated like the firſt, in the diſ- 
charge of a ſtone of a ſimilar colour to the fore- 
going, but of a ſmaller ſize. . | 
The nephritic paroxyſm again bed in about 
five or ſix months, but not ſo violent as at firſt. 
During this time he was in a courſe of N mu- 
cilaginous and lubricating remedies. 
Aſter this he made trial of Mrs. 1 
W as prepared by Dr. DEſchernay, of 
which he took about an ounce in a day, once or 
twice a week. 
Aſter this, be continued 1 free of bring complaints 
about' a year and half. That medicine, however, 
agreed ſo ill with his ſtomach, producing nauſea, 
indigeſtion, and nn that be was AW to leave 
uf. ” 
\bout three or bur months. T rwards 


he 1 
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another attack; which retumed v upon hi bim cy very te 
ef twelve weeks. © Poke Frag | 


In the year 1766, he be a wal 1 of hacken | 


Lixivium (or Chittick's remedy), and thought it 
agreed with him rather better than ſoap; yet it 
was ſo cauſtic and irritating to the mouth. and 
throat, and produced ſuch painful ſenfarions'? in his 
ſtomach, that he was obliged to leave it off; after 


which his nephritic een eee nen every e a 


or ten weeks as before. 


On March 27, 1778, he hat an ns of 4 
88 which continued on him until the 14th o 


April, when he was taken with a violent vomiting, 
attended with pain in the left kidney. By che help 
of the warm bath and bleeding, he paſſed another 
calculus. After this he had a ſecond attack * We 
| gout, which continued a few days: 


As foon as it was over he began de u r l 


alkaline medicine with fixed air, as above deſcribed. 


During the uſe of this be parted with no gravel, his 


urine d:pefited no ſediment whatſoever, or difcoloured 


the veſſel, though if it was omitted even for 4 fre days - 


theſe appearances took place, and aprons os of hong 
ww perceived in his water. © 
From this time he continued in perfect health, 

and free of all nephritic complaints, until the 26th of 
Auguſt 1783, when, about three in the morning, 
he was taken with an irritation in the y pal- 
ſages, which prevented his ſleep, his urine however 

„„ . 
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was not high coloured; about ſeven in the morn- 
ing he had two purging ſtools; he had but little 
pain in the kidney, but a heavy obtuſe ſenſation 
over the os pubis, which continued with ſome ſick- 
neſs till about two o'clock, when the ſtone ſeemed 
to enter the bladder. F rom a time * became 
perfectly eaſy. 
In order to diſcharge the fins from the bladder, 
* drank large quantities of mucilaginous liquors, 
and retained his urine as long as poſſible. About 
ſix in the evening be diſcharged @ red Fans, 
ſmaller than what he had before mi; 
It is proper to obſerve, that be bad been at 1 | 
rowgate about four or fue weeks before this happened, 
and drank the Harrowgate water, which, as it acted 
not only as a purgative, but as a diuretic alſo, he 
was induced to think he might /afely omit the alka- 
line ſolution. It appeared however, to his great 
diſappointment, that the calculus was generated 
during that interval. From that time to the preſent 
he has never, for to days ſucceſſively, omitted taking 
the ſaturated alkaline ſolution, and bas never ſince 
fell the fmalleſt uneaſineſs ; uo grains of ſand. or other 
precipitation in the urine, nor any diſcoloration of the 
veſſel, except when the medicine is omitted for à day. 
But, upon taking the ſolution again, the urine made 
afterwards diſſolves the former diſcoloration, and ſtill 
eontinues perfectly clear. During the time he was 


ſubject to nephritic paroxyſms, his urine was ſubject 


tw. 


ta putreſy very ** bur 6 Goes has taken the ſo- 
lution it will keep three or four days in the warmeſt 
weather without ſhewing any ſigns of that diſpoſi- 
tion. His health, ſtrength, and ſpirits, are all 
perfealy good; and, as he thinks, better than they 
were FROM years. h ,, | 


Experience | 


It is to Benjamin Colborne that Dr. e dedicates 
his Obſervations on the Nature of Calculus, &c. His words 
are, * Sir, It has been frequently with great confidence 
affirmed, that our acute pains are of ſhort duration. A very 
ſlight acquaintance, however, with the tremendous catalogye 
of human maladies, will ſatisfy us that this is the vain apho- 


riſm of a ſophiſt, more anxious to place words in oppolitieh, _ 


than to obſerve the courſe of nature. Our excruciating diſ- 
eaſes are, if I do not compute very much amiſs, remarkable 
for length of paroxyſms, and for frequency of recurrence; 
while in thoſe of a different character, languor and depreſſion f 
are ſcarce leſs intolerable than the moſt intenſe METS 
4 hope, and I believe, that this mighty maſs of evil will 


be gradually diminiſhed, and finally diſappear from the face 
of the earth. We are juſt beginning to catch a glimpſe of 


the laws of animal nature; and now, when the human mind 
ſeems, i in ſo many countries, about to be rouſed from that 
torpor, by which it has been ſo long benumbed, we may rea 
ſonably indulge the expectation of a rapid 3 in FIG . 
the moſt beneficial of all the ſciences. 
. Much as you have contributed, by the frank and an- 
tereſted communication of your diſcovery, to abliterate one 
| 5 the darkeſt ſhades from the proſpe& of life, your name is, 
] ſufpeR, ſcarce known beyond the narrow cirele of the 
| contin of medicine, except, perhaps, to a few. among 
| . 15 are indebted to you for eaſe and health. Such i 35 
„„ | | 


of a medicine, which, I apprehend, may be freely 
taken without danger, and even without inconvenience 
GS in a few rare inſtances), and which ſeems 
have deſerved the ſingular praiſe of epualling the 
expeclations raiſed by the perſon who firſt propoſed 
it. But when we conſider the high price and brittle- 
neſs of Newr's apparatus, and the care that muſt be 
uſed in conducting the proceſs, and the neceſſity 
there is of conſtantly continuing the medicine, 4 

remedy ſeemed ſtill wanting adapted to the condition of 
the poor, who are by no means exempted from calculous 
Gſerders. . 

In the year 1787, a perſon belonging to che me- 
* profeſſion, and much afflicted with the gravel, 
complained to Dr. Beddoes that he was unable to 
perſevere in the uſe of the aqua mephitica alkalina, 
on account of the great dizzineſs it always occa- 
fioned with him. I was led, ſays this benevolent 
phyſician, from this intimation to reflect upon the 
ſubject, and after ſome time fell upon a formula, of 

which [ think myſelf fully warranted in aſſerting, 


; that i it is extremely ae in calculous Sarin, 


the inattention of ani! to their beſt 8 ant ſo - 
entirely have fatal ufions perverted aur moral ſentunents | 
_ T-eannot hope to add much to your reputation; but by at- 
$ ſempting to diffuſe more widely the benefit for which man- 
kind are originally — to your I * nee 


n uo” 
and 


1 
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and that it may, without injury, be taken in very. 
large quantities, and continued for a great length of 
time. Its ſimplicity and its cheapneſs are its great re- 
Commendations, It is SAL 80D'a, or NATRON, made into 
the form of pills with ſeap, or any other cement. Bark 
and arcmatics may be occaſionally added. The trials 
that have been already made of this remedy ſuffici- 
ently prove it to be at the ſame time both efficacious 
and harmleſs ; and this invention may be truly rank- : 
ed among the many very /eful diſcoveries that have 
been made by this * and truly n, 
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When an opinion in reſpect to the origin of any 
diſeaſe is ſupported by probable circumſtances, and 
ſtrengthened by coincidence with every practical 
deduction, much advantage may ariſe from it. 
There are few diſeaſes in reſpect to the ſources of 
which the evidence is ſo complete, as we ſhall en- 
deavour to give concerning thoſe under con- 
ſideration. Our moſt important concluſions will be 
drawn from chemical facts, not too refined for be- 
ing made the ground of juſt inference, but obvious 
and unambiguous. It has been proved, that in the 
general fluids of the body, or in particular portions 
of theſe, there is a peculiar matter of the acid 
kind, which in its common ſtate is combined 
with a matter that keeps it ſuſpended, and in a 
ſtate of ſolution.— This is in many caſes re- 
dundare, W perhaps from too great a por- 


by tion 


tion wide „ * * e onerations. but 
more commonly hurtful from a precipitatian of it by. 
a ſtronger acid, which may be one of the native acids, 
or an acid conveyed from the alimentary. canal. * 
That loſing its combinations with alkali or earth, 
it appears in the urine as a preternatural ſediment 
under various ſhapes; and, when the proportion is 
greater in any ſituation of the body than can be re- 


rained in ſolution by the fluids of the pact, Aa con- : 


cretion of particles takes place ſo as to form, i in the 
urinary paſſages, gravel and calculi in other places, 
but eſpecially in tendons and ligaments, from cir- 
cumftances in their nature and circulation pre- 
inclining to the effect, a NI which becomes 
the cauſe of gout. | 
To predominating acidity theſe diſeaſes are = 
be aſcribed—to acidity which ſometimes may have 
its origin in the veſſels themſelves : it may be the 
| production of the general habit, or perhaps may 
proceed from the morbid operations of a part —to 
acidity which more frequently is generated in the 
 ſtomach—and not yncommanly to acidity intro- : 
duced by the mouth. . 
That acids are greatly inſtrumental th the 
production of gout, is an opinion which was found- 
ed upon obſervation, and has long been. maintained. 
The diſeaſe, as well as gravel, has in many caſes 
been attributed to an exceſſive uſe of acids. It has 


2 been regarded as intimarely connected with 
that 


* 
« 
a py * Lt 
1 * — 
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that ſtate of the ſtomach, in which there is an almoſt 

perpetual generation of acids. At the ſame time, 
however, a variety of circumſtances of a different 
kind have been enumerated as ſources of it. If we 
examine with attention the condition of many in 
whom gout makes its appearance, we ſhall general- 
ly find, that thoſe other circumſtances have chiefly 
been productive of it, when they have had the previ- 
ous effect of impairing the digeſtive faculties, and 
cauſing a conſequent tendency to the generation of 
acid. Of this nature are inſobriety, luxury, indo- 
lence, and voluptuouſneſs. The diſeaſe frequently 
attends upon a habit of drinking, on account of the 
acids conveyed into the body by means of it. The 
tendency of different liquors to produce it, is not fo 
much in proportion to their ſtrength, as to the 
quantity of acid in their compoſition. This aſſer- 
tion is warranted by the experience of ages; the 
liquors in which acid predominates having been in- 
variably conſidered, by the beſt authorities, as pe- 
culiarly prediſpoſing to gout. Shallow of obſerva- 
tion muſt be the man, who, accuſtomed to endure 
the pains of gout, has not become acquainted with 
the injury of acids. By immoderate indulgence in 
intoxicating compounds of any kind, by a life of 
luxury, by a Rate of indolence, and by an inordinate 
purſuit of pleaſures, the powers requiſite ſor the 
proceſs of digeſtion are ar laſt brought into diſorder, 
wu the contents of the ſtomach permitted to run 
; inta 


into. common 8 Theſe and other cir- 


mage which tend to vitiate the action of the 


Cils AK conduce, by reaſon of derange ment, 


to ee Acre acid, may be looked Rn as 
remote cauſes of gout and of grave. 
Gout is one of the digaſes which has the appear- 
ande f being tranſmitted by parents to their off- 
ſpring. This eee, may be advanced as ntl 
argument againſt its proceeding from the intro 
tion of acids, but on reflection will be found, wo 
give weight to that opinion. In the multitude of 
affections depending upon peculiarities of habit, 
there is not one more uniform in its occurrence 


5 than that diſpoſition to ſtomach derangement which 


is the ſource of much diſorder in the ſyſtem. The 
features of the face, the propenſities of genius, the 

mee, * 
mind, have not greater reſemblance in conſangui 
nity than the condition of the ſtomach. A ons 
tutional imperfection in the digeſtive faculties, or 


that condition of ſtomach in which a part of the 


ood is perpetually running into theſe fermentations 
which ee acidity, is a great heredicary ſures 
of gravel and gout. 5 112 

A defect in the digeſtive pak c——_—_ uc- 
ceeds to e ee to nen and to un- 


| 3 a the occaſion of debility-a 2 dif- 
ceaſe. In a great number of habits, however, there 


* 


— * 


is original and "conſtitutional imperfection, which 
may be marked even in the earlieſt periods of life 
before any motbid temperament has been contract- 
ed, and is found in the advanced — to en, 
greater with increaſe of years. 
When an opinion in reſpe& to the origin — any 
diſeaſe is ſupported by probable circumſtances, and 
ſtrengthened by coincidence with every practica 
deduction, much advantage may ariſe from it. 
There are few diſeaſes in reſpect to the ſources of 
which the evidence is ſo complete, as we have en- 
dieavoured to ſupply concerning theſe under con- 
ſideration. Our moſt important concluſions are 
drawn from chemical facts, not too refined for being 
made the ground of juſt inference, but obvious and 
unambiguous. It has been proved, that in the ge- 
neral fluids of the body, or in particular portions of 
theſe, there is a peculiar matter of the acid ſpecies, 
which in its common ſtate is combined with ſome- 
thing that keeps it ſuſpended, and in a ſtate of ſolu- 
tion. — That this matter is in many caſes redundant, 
ſometimes. perhaps from too great a portion being 
produced by the animal operations, but more eom- 
monly from a precipitation of it by a ſtronger acid, 
which may be one of the native acids, or an acid 
conveyed from the alimentary canal.—That loſing 
its combination with alkali or earth, it appears in 
the urine as a preternatural ſediment under various 
ſhapes; and, when . proportion is greater in any 
5 ſituation 


tion by the fluids of the part, a concretion of par-- 
ticles takes place ſo as to form, in the urinary paſ- 
ſages, gravel and calculi—in other places, but eſpe- 
cially in tendons and ligaments, from circumſtances 
in their nature and circulation pre-inclining to the 
1 a un an. nnn, * cauſe 'of 

a — acidity theſe diſeaſes are to bb | 
aſcribed—to acidity which ſometimes may have' its 
origin in the veſſels themſelves: it may be the pro- 
duction of the general habit, or perhaps may pro- 
ceed from the morbid operations of a part to 
acidity which more frequently is generated in the 
ſtomach and not uncommonly to n intro- 
duced by the moutb. 


Boſc D'Antic, in his Memoire - les df ini 8 3 


de I Acide dans l Economie Animale, conceives the 
acid of the ſtomach to be phoſphoric, and goes the 
length of aſſerting that it does not form with alkalis 
the compounds that would reſult from their union 
with Sg acid. © 1] n'eſt pas rare que les Ho. 
chondriaques, les femmes hyſteriques, les femmes ancientes 
8 des aigreurs dans l eſtomac et dans I . 
phage, et rendent meme par le bouche une liqueur tres 
acide. Un liger purgatif, en emportant la ſurabun- 
dance de cet acide, les delivre, du moins pour quelque 
temps, de cette incommodite, Cet acide ne faiſant pas. 


PROS: avec les alkglis atrts, et ne formant. W 
| | V alkali 


* bee ata are n con 
The e ee e. from fermentation in 

the ſtomach. is to be effected by r to diet, by 
avoiding every circumſtance that might comziburs 

to diſorder, and by increaſing the proper faculties 
of digeſtion. To a ſtomach in the right exerciſe 
of its powers, cautious ſelection of diet is not neceſ- 
tary ; the aſſimilating proceſs extends:equally-over-. 
the matter of animals and vegetables, to the pro- 
duct ion of fluids for the nouriſhment of the body. 
A diet purely vegetable would not give Occa lion to 8 
preponderating acid, nor would inconvenience be 
endured from the putreſcent bias of an animal regi- 
men; but we before remarked, that an im derfecti 
in the 2 functions is an orig nal 


of great apparent dean. 9 greg Sams of 

the people in this country, and perhaps over the 
globe, are conſtitutionally deficient in the aſſimi- 
lating proceſs. Digeſtion, which hen complete 
does not admit of common fermentation . a 
treſaction, with their extended train eee are 
perpetually taking place. To ſtomachs of this de- 
ſeription and ſuch are the ſtomachs which may be 


termed the het- beds of gravel, of gout, and of bi- 
Hary aſſections, the greateſt eircumſpection is neceſ- 
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ſary in reſpect to the WO and d gung of u, 
thing received *. ” . 711 | 
A variety of ad may be ao for pro- 
moting the action of the ſtomach. Bitters have 
long been diſtinguiſned for this effect: chalybeates 
are of great avail. Aromatics, the medicines termed 
anti · ſpaſmodic, and warm reſinous ſubſtances, may 
be turned to good account. The greateſt caution, 
however, is neceſſary in the uſe of ſuch: articles—they 
are active engines, by means of which much good 
or evil may be achieved: | they / ſhould never be 
| employed i at T andom, but ought in all, caſes to be 
under judicious regulation and management, by 
which their operation may be pointed to a ſecute 
and ſalutary iſſue. They are powerful in eorrect- 
ing a diſpoſition to, acidity. but in reſpect to theſe | 
and ſimilar medicines it may be obſerved, that they 
are only to be occaſionally called to the aſſiſtance pt 
the ſtomach. The greateſt misfortunes have ariſen 
from their long continued uſe. T here cannot bera ; 
practice more pernicious, than the conſtant employ- 
ment of any medicine which maintains artificial ex- 
ertion, until the habit of natural action is loſt, and 
in the end the powers are exhauſted. „bas indes 
| We are inclined, then, to reprobate the praRtice 
of daily . tanſey tea, andure of bark, and 


25 ue 724 oats ud : SSD FRF «+ 2115 8 8 * 2 
* For many judicious .remarks 3 mas dit 
proper for gouty ſubjects, we refer the: reader to the! * of 


Dr. Brown, Vol. I. Page 148. > 


Vol. II. | K 1 rhubarb; 250 
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W ten Min means of cute 
which has ſometimes been purſued, not ſo much by 
 obyiating the cauſe, as by counteracting its opera- 

tion upon the ſyſtem, is attended with infinite dan- 
ger. By large doſes of bitters and aſtringents, the 

fits were prevented from taking place, but the 
functions of the ſyſtem became impaired; accumu- 
lation, the natural error of gouty habits, increaſed 
to the production of univerſal diſorder, or deſtruc- 
tive plethora; and the cœconomy was 'prechided 
from the general relief which à paroxyſm of gout 
would have enſured, It is not ſtrange, that in ſuch 
caſes fatal affections of the brain and of the viſcera 
mould have occurred, or that indolent rigidity, un- 
ſuſceptibility of impreffion, and muſcular ination, 
ſhould have produced a miſerable condition of help- 
leſs infirmity, even if dropſical diſeaſes have not © be- 
fore cloſed the unhappy life of the ſufferer ®, 

Galt of ſteel decompoſed by an alkali, ali 
predominating proportion of the latter, and aided 
by the active reſin of myrrh, is a remedy at preſent 
in juſt repute, on account of its peculiar efficacy in 

. - eaſes where ſtomach and biliary affection is ſeldom 

abſent, and where prevailing acidiry wy in ebam, 

at lik a concomitant ffmprom'F; t. 


— produced by the 3 Portland Powder, 
; ot XXIV. Page 107. vel. V. 
| + For the fra, ide Va in Page 18, a th down 
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We come now to alkalies. Cullen, ſpeaking of 
them, ſays, Another remedy which has had the 
appearance of preventing the gout, is an alkali in 
various forms, ſuch as the fixed alkali both mild 
and cauſtic, lime- water, ſoap, and abſorbent earths.. 
Since it became common to exhibit theſe medicines | 
in nephritic and calculous caſes, it has often hap- 
pened that they were given to thoſe who were at 
the ſame time ſubject to the gout; and it has been 
obſerved, under the uſe of theſe mediciges, gouty 
perſons have been longer 2 from. the fits of, their 
has 3 5 prevented the returns of gout, I Fe not 
know ; becauſe I never puſhed the uſe gf thoſe me- 
dicines for a long time, being apprehenſive that the 
long continued uſe of them might produce a han- 
ful change i in the ſtate of the r 
_ * Some remarkable caſes, however, "ro 0 
curred i in chis city of che efficacy of aerated alkaline 
water, in preventing the returns of the paroxy ſms of 
of time, to inſure ſuoceſs; but the patient is encou- 
raged to perſevere i in its uſe, in conſequence of 2 
ſpeedy removal of re of the 0 troubleſome 
ſymptoms.” 
The method of ns it is ln by fond 
ako but, for the ſake of thoſe readers Who are 
 Wagguainged. with. the procels, LON give 80 dh. 
fra of it. 


_ © Difſove 
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- Diflolve: three ounces, Troy n of good 
alt of Tartar in a gallon and a half of rain water, 
or good ſoft ſpring water; filter the ſolution, and 
put as much of it into the middle glaſs of Nooth's 
machine as will completely fill the veſſel, reſerv- 15 
ing the remainder for a ſubſequent making. The 
efferveſeing materials muſt then be put into the 
lower veſſel, and a gentle ſtream of fixed air muſt 
be made to paſs through the liquor, till it tattes 
evidently acidulous, which will probably ROE 1 
forty-eight: or fixty hours, or in ſummer more, 

The method of managing the efferveſcence is of 
conſiderable conſequetice; for, if it is too violent at 
_ firſt, much air eſcapes through the veſſels without 
effect. Aſcertain, by previous experiment, how 
much of the vitriolic acid, which you have pro- 
cured, for it is of very different ſtrengths in the 
ſbops, will faturate a drachm of the chalk. Put 
four ounces of dry powdered chalk into the lower 
veſſel, and ſhake it to one fide; under that fide put 
a wedge, ſo as to raiſe it about an inch and an half 
from the table. With a long funnel, which reaches 
to the bottom of the veſſel, Pour in the quantity of 
Mary for the faturation, which wilt 
run down to the other ſide of the veſſel, and not 
come into contact with the chalk: through the 
ſame funnel, pour very flowly as muck water as 
will be ſufficient-ro cover about a fourth part of 
the chalk as it then BY * veſſel being gently 
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haken oceaſionally, the efferveſcence will go on 
very ſlowly, and the alkaline liquor will be ſooner 
and more effectually ſaturated, than if the efferve- 
ſcence had been too violent. If the materials are 
not ſufficient for giving an acidulous taſte to the 
liquor, the lower veſſel muſt be waſhed, and uſo 
chalk and acid again put into it. . 
The doſe of this water is half a pint about. noon, 
1 another in the evening. In urgent caſes half a 
pint has been given morning, noon, and night, for 
a conſiderable time together, without diſagreeing 
with the ſtomach, or injuring the appetite or gene- 
ral health of the patient. If it prove flatulent, a 
tea - ſpoonful or two, but not more, of ſpirituous 
cinnamon water may be taken in each doſe. If it 
inflame, or too violently irritate the urinary paſ- 
ſages, five or ten, or in urgent caſes, twenty drops 
of laudanum may be taken with each doſe of the 
water, or it may be given in milk “. | 
Where the expence of the acrated alkaline wa- 
ter is more than can be conveniently ſupported, 
Lime water may be employed as a ſubſtitute. - 
Lime-water enters the veſſels by abſorption, and 
carries its effects over the ſyſtem. . By ſuch addi- 
e BR, often made to the MY . 


* The werbe alkaline: water is beſt popped by Swepps | 
Margueet Street, rags Square. in „ 


. U 323 
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teful liquid, and might, in 
fore caſes, be ſubſtituted for every other fluid. 
Tea made with lime-water might ſoon, perhaps, 
be thought more offenſive in colour than in taſte, 
In a work of juſt celebrity and eſteem, Dr. Blane's 
valuable Treatiſe upon the Diſeaſes of Seamen, 
lime is recommended for preventing the contami - 
nation of water, and lime-water employed for culi- 
nary purpoſes, is regarded not merely as devoid of 
prejudice towards the ſyſtem, but conducive to the 
prevention of dangerous bowel affections: it ſtands 
acquitted of pernicious effects, upon an authority 
of nice obſervation and accurate diſcernment. 
Wich ſuperior advantage it may be admitted where | 
the morbid inclination of the habit 1 is to redundant 


ny . 


Volatile alkali, which excites the operation of 
the ſtomach, and is an agreeable ſtimulant to the 
ſyſtem, may be made very beneficial in caſes of 
languor and ination. It rouſes to requiſite exer- 
tion the exterior arrangement of an indolent habit. 
This, and alkaline medicines of every kind, may be 
occafionally combined with purgatives, with bitters, 
wich reſins, with aromatics, with chalybeates, or with 
any remedy that may appear ſuited to the individual. 
For it is not our deſign to enter minutely into 
the rhethods of carrying theſe intentions into effect, 
dut merely to touch 15 general principles, of 

| which 


* 


which the proper application to individual caſes 
muſt be accommodated to multiplied varieties 
conſtitutional temperament, cuſtomary habit, 
ncy, which can alone be leamt 


particular convenie 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT. XCIV. 


GALL-SPONES. 


Tux calculi formed in the liver and gall- 
bladder differ entirely from thoſe of the urinary 
paſſages, and appear to conſiſt principally of the 
reſin of the bile. They are moſt commonly ſolu- 
ble in alkalis. They melt in the fire, and are in- 
flammable. In general properties they agree with 
the matter that is precipitated from bile by 
acids: a queſtion then ariſes, whether or not the 
ſeparation even in the body may not be effected 
by an acid? It is certain that habits, in which 
they commonly occur, are thoſe in which acid is 
redundant. The formation of gall-ſtones is gene- 
rally accompanied with great derangement in the 
functions of the ſtomach. The ſymptoms, which 
paſs under the denomination of bilious, and pro- 
ceed from vitiated digeſtion, | are ſeldom wanting. 
* K. Cloſe 
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obſervance of the circumſtances under which. 

they a are generated, affords the ſtrongeſt preſfump= 
tion of the influence of acids, received, into the 
ſtomach, or formed in the body by a morbid 
oeſs of ſermentation, in produeing them. It may 
be aſſerted, without much riſque of contradiction, 
that gall ſtones are ſeldom preſent when: acidity .in 
the firſt paſſages has not abounded. This being 
the caſe, and the alteration correſponding exactiy 
with the effects of acids upon the bile, we are in- 
duced to ſuppoſe that the acid of the ſtomach is 
conveyed to the live. 8 
When biliary calculi are faid 1 to ronald of brag. re- 
ſinous part of the bile, it is not to be inferred that 
they are in every inſtance the reſin pure and entire. 
In many caſes there may be a mixture of animal 
mucilage, or of any other matter that may be blend 
ed with the bile when the condition of the liver is 
diſordered. Sometimes lithiſiac acid may form a 
part. In ſchirroſities of the liver, the obſtructing 
matter that pervades the ſubſtance of that gland, 
looks frequently like the reſin of the bile in con- 
junction with that kind of glutinous ſubſtance 
which is yielded by glands under ſcrophulous affec- 
tion. The baſis however of gall-ſtones is that 
matter which appears in a ſolid conſiſtence when 
acids are mixed with the bile. It is a requiſite 
of which they are ſometimes n. compoſed, 
„„ 
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s the gall-ftone in 10 
ful ſpaſm of the gall duct, opiates have 
given, the warm bath preſcribed, and bladders of 
warm water placed over the pit of the ſtomach. 
Glyſters have been often ordered, but 

* effect. o 
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 Havino given it as my opinion, that gout and 


rhkeumatifm have the ſame proximate cauſe, I now 
proceed to the eure, which in ſome nds 
to both diſeaſes. . 

Whatever difficulty may occur with reſſact to 
the explanation given above, this remains certain, 
that in acute rheumatiſm, at leaſt in all thoſe caſes 
inflammatory affection of the parts, and a phlogiſtie 


diatheſis in the whole ſyſtem; and upon thefe is 
founded the method of n n Ne 


rience has approved of. 
The cure thereof requires, in n the gilt place, an 
antiphlogiſtic regimen, and particularly a total abſti- 
nence from animal * and from all lermented or 
| | ſpirituqus 
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ſpirituous liquors ; bfinuing a 8 or. mille 
diet, and the plentiful uſe of bland diluent drinks. 
Upon the ſame principle, at leaſt with perhaps 
the ſame exception as above, blood-letting is the 
chief remedy of acute rheumatiſm. _ 
| To avoid that debility of the ſyſtem, which ge⸗ 
neral bleedings are ready to occaſion, the urgent 
ſymptom of pain may be often. relieved by topical 
bleedings; and, eſpecially when any ſwelling and 
redneſs have come upon a joint, the pain of it may 
be very certainly relieved by ſuch bleedings *. 
In the acute rheumatiſm applications to the pained 
parts are of little ſervice. . Fomentations, in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, rather aggravate than re- 
lieve the pains. The rubefacients and camphire 
are more effectual in relieving the pains ;. but gene- 
rally they only ſhift the pain from one part. into 
another, and do little towards the cure of the 
general affection. Bliſtering, applied to the 
pained part, many alſo be very effectual in re- 
moving the pain from it; but will be of little 
uſe, except where the dan are much ene to 
one part. | 
It will be 8 to hes the, Sod luble. 
ens rhubarb, magneſia alba, or flowers of 


ſulphur, may be employed, as the one or 1 


Tbeſe are beſt 8 by 8 13 or fs of 
which 1319008 to be vg nts at once over 1 1 2 me 
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* The lowing formules may; oy uſed. in 
caſes: : 
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Sum. Suaiac. dr. 8. „ 4446 ww þ Ke ge 
Tine, Rhei cum Aloe, q. 8. ws 


4 Mz f. maſſa, in pilulas equales Ixxv, Uividenda) 
quarum ſumat iii. il. vel 105 188 * 8 


er is, take of , 


Socotrine aloes—two ina dg 
Gum guaiacum three drachms. 


Tiockare 5 rhubarb with aloee—as dene as is but. | 


Make into: ene pills, of which three or four | 


are to be taken at bed 8 Se e 
K * palv. Rad. hei, ar. 8. 


_ Magnef. alb. dr. 4 El ?o wa 
Gum. guaiac, dr. I, dt mt. 
Wn dr, 2 2 "* een ti 
"POW; comm. q. s. e 


M. f. Elect. cujus ſumat baude Juglandis 


mane et veſpere, vel. __ co Dates » 2 
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That i is, take of . Alt 
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_ Powdered rhubarb—three drachms. 


* ＋ * N 1 6 


Nlagnefiafour aänch m 
two drachms. 

Aromatic confection two drachms. 

1 ſyrup—as much as is ſufficient. 
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4 be made into an eleduary, of which the ſize of 
an acorn-is to be taken night and mac, * 2 


* occaſion SE require. ; 
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The 3 . mentioned above mode- 
rate the violence of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes 


remove it entirely; but they ſometimes fail in 
this, and leave the cure imperfect. The at- 


tempting a eure by large and repeated bleed- 
ings is attended with many inconveniences, 


and the moſt effectual and fafe method of curing 
this diſeaſe, is, after ſome topical bleedings for tak- 
ing off, or at leaſt diminiſhing, the phlogiſtic dia- 
theſis, to employ ſweating, conducted by the rules 
before laid down *. 8 | 


| Opiare, : 


+ This laſt 1 8 in re- 
moving coſtiveneſs, and in giving a tone te the ſtomach. 
An ound, or an ounce and a half, or two ounces of che ä 
4 Aloes of the London Phagmacopels, + is alſo a F 
purge for gouty perſons, 
The Tinctura Sennæ of the Edinburgh OT 
| likewiſe a good medicine where we cannot uſe aloetic purges, 
as in caſes of piles. In theſe caſes alſo we may * ſulphur; 
of which the N form is ey W E 


e . 128.6 MH 
Pulv. rad. jalap. dr. 2. 
. Zinzib. dr. 2 e N 


Syr. fimpl. q. s. EY 
M. f. Elect. n « ſawat unites vnn. 
pro re nata. ü | 
* Sweating is moſt effectual in tliis ata when OR 
: ed by Dover's powder, or as it is called in our Pharmacopceias, 
| 3 ä The doſe of it j js twelve or 
| oO fifteen 


- - Qpiates, Except where they are directed to pro- 
cure ſecas n ö neee, 

. The "RE hark has been ſuppoſed. a a rermec 
| n caſes of this diſeaſe; but we have ſeldom 


4 


found it uſeful, and in ſome-caſes, ' hurtful, It ap- | 
pears to me to be fit in thoſe caſes only, iv which 
the phlogiſtic diatheſis is abend mik Abus and 
33 1 $105 963 e wor cvarnarnh. 
of two or three hours, ti 


An = ſveat be produced. Dilyent drivkszare, to be uſed with it; 

and it may be neceſſaty to obſerve, that they ought to be 

pea Ne, bland, and by no RARE] viz, bark | 

- water, linſeed-tea, thin water: grudl, &.. 6 gy * | 

_ * Notwithſtanding: this caution, | many, prafiitioners ut | 
opiates, eſpe ly when joined, with camphor, to procure 

"ſweats 1 in acute Theumatiſm. This « compound never fails to : 

increaſe the phlogiftic diathefis, and conſequently malt be 
hurtful. Ja the chronie theuttiatifm, tadecd, eamphor am 
opiom together ſonm a valuable medicine. The don is the 

following bolus: — 10's 10 9369 2 08 anal 
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where, at the ſame time, the exacerbations of the 
diſeaſe are manifeſtly periodical, with ann 
remiſſions interpoſed. ub eie 
Calomel, and ſome other preparations 107 mer- 


* 1 4 
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, have been recommended in the acute rheu- 
matiſm; but T believe they are uſeful only in caſes 
of the chronic kind, or at leaſt i in caſes A YRS | 
to the nature of theſe. HHS © 
Having now created "Gully of the cure of Ag 
acute rheumatiſm, I proceed to treat of the cure of 
the chronic, e is fo ee a Fane! of the 
former. ine ; 
The phenomena 8 the: SY chrotie ee 
tiſm, mentioned before, lead me to conclude, 
that its diſpoſing cauſe is an atony, both' of the 
blood veſſels and of the muſcular fibres of the 
part affected, together with a degree of rigidity and 
contraction in the latter, ſuch as er en 
them in a ſtate of atony. Te 
Upon this view of the diſpoſing 'cauſe, the ge- 
neral indication of cure muſt be, to reſtore the ac- 
tivity and vigour of the vital principle in the part; 
and the remedies for this diſcaſe, which « experience 
has approved of, are chiefly ſuch as are e manifeſtly 
ſuited to the indication propoſed. © 
| Theſe remedies are either external or. Joter al. 
The external are, the ſupporting the heat of the 
part, by keeping it conſtantly covered with flannel; 
the a the heat of the he pare by external heat, 
I ö applied 
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tion; "the ppt: of. * | : i icity in f pid r 
ſhockss the, applica Og — rater en 


ly bear, is, WET the, whole a 3. by. riding or 
other mode of geltation. . „ 
The internal remedies are, ty, KW. does of... "4 
eſſential oil drawn from reſinous ſubſtances, ſuch as. 5 
turpentine *; 2. Subſtances containing. ſuch.,, 


a8 3 8. Volatile 3 altss 4. I 


S Tapete is on extreme] ou d : 
all the efſential oils: its uſe therefore ee the” greateſt _ 
_ caution, The doſe is from eight to fifteen drops on a_ piece 
of ſugar. Venice turpentine may be more conveniently given 
in the form of an emulfion, by difolving it in water by 
means of yolks of eggs, Two ſcruples of turpentine is the 2 
ordinary. doſe; and when given ih or is nat and 3 
ſtate, is much preferable to the dil, 1 361-72 71 


+ The officinal RP OR act ere an extract „ 
the wood, a ſolution of the gum in rectifled ſpirit, and 
another in volatile alkali. The gum may be given in the 
quantity of fifteen or twenty grains for a doſe, either in a 
| bolus, or made into an emblfion with yolk of egg and an 
ounce or two of water: in larger quantities it is 400 purga- 
tive. The Tipct. gualac. aminonat. of the Edinburgh Phar- . 
 macopeiy is an excellent form, as the volatile OTE promotes 
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or other. medicines Ae 0” procure; 

and laſtly, Calomel, or other preparaiion i] 

mercury, in ſmall Holy © continued for Toe ame, 
or ſublimated n ee ee 
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| eh of the ae The doſe of it 

from; 2 drachm to half an ounce, morning and evening; in in 
any convenient vehicle; a tea-cupful of milk is the beſt, 
as it meatbes n the ———_ the medi- 
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R Guaiac, gum ref. gr. is. 
Syr. zingib. q. ſ. F. bolus hork fora furend. 
That is, take of ? | 
 Guaiacum, the gum refin—fifteen grains, LS 
| . Syrup of ginger—as much as is ſufficient for. a bolus, 
: _ £3» Bom be. taken at * time. 
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SGrauaiacum in powder, np. equ part a trot. 
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. Sal. cornu cervi. gr. A”. > 


| Conf. 70f. 4 f F. bolus bon bund len. 


Tietz g are * 8 ſerrgſy employed 

in the, Purcly chronic rheumatiſm; jd, there ar 
- ſtill others recommended. 044 ala. 
The diet in the cure of. chronic cheumatifin 
5 ought to be generous and full. In many caſcs, elpe- 
cially among people in poor ci ircumſtances, good 
living, with two or three glaſſes of ſherry in the 
day, has cured the diſeaſe without any medicines. 
One material circumſtance ought not to be omitted, 
viz. that the cure is much impeded by coſtiveneſs : 
if, therefore, the guaiacum does not procure two 
motions in the day; -itowill: be neceſſary to give 
along with it ſome warm laxative. The vinum 


aloes of the London. . is a proper 


5 


That ! is, take of _ TP 
Guaiacum—a ſoruple. . 
Salt of hart ſhorn four grains, 8 


Conſerve of roſes—as much as 1s ſufficient for a bolus, | 
to be taken at bed time. 


a R Gund gum refin. 5 | 
Confect. aromatic. aa gr. . 4 


Terantur fimul, et ſyrupo aliquo fiat bolus, omnl 
nocte capiendus. 


That is, take of 
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. Gum guaiacum. 
Aromatic confection —of each fifteen * 
Let them be rubbed together, and made into a 
bolus with any N to be taken at bed time. 


| medicine 
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ſe may be from a drachm to half an 6unce, 
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